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ENGLISH QRAMMAR, 

ADAPTRO TO TBB 

DIFFERENT CLASSES OF LEARNERS. 

WITH 

AN APPENDIX, 

ContaiDing 

RVLES AND OBSERVATIONS^ 

rOR ASSiSriNG tBB HOME ADVAVCED srUDMMtS n» 

jTAirs wm PSBSPjcuirr abd AccuBAcr, 

** They who are karning to compoi e and arrange their lenteneea 
with accuracy and order, ate kaming, at the same time» to think 
with accuracy and order.'* BLAia. 

Sr LmDLEY MURRAY. 
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CAUTION, BY THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 



AS the correfpondents of Ljndl£7 Murrat, and pobliihcn of 
his various works, Collins 8l Perkins chink it neccfiary to ap* 
prifc the public, that feveral editions of the Grammar have been 
printed in* different parts of the United States, with alterationB of 
the original text, for which copy righu have been claimed by the 
parties concerned, to iecure to themfcivef an tmtUmuni tsn&ag 
from an aciufive iale. One edition of the Abridged Grammar, 
has been |yui>lifhed by a teacher, at ho&oo^ Jb^rUmtdt bccaufe it 
was conceived by bim to have been before <m Imig, Another has 
been publiihed by a teacher at Philadelphia, fomewoat ttdargeti^ be- 
caufe be confidered it before too Jbo»t. A third has been publiihed 
at Worcofter, by a teacher, who, thinking it to be neither too 
ihort nor too lonc[j has introduced a ** New Syftem of Punctuation" 
only. A fourth has been publiihed at Hartford, alfo enlarged, but 
with totally different motives from the edition of Philadelphia. It 
alfo diffents from that printed at Worcefler, even ipecifying in its 
title page, that it contains '* Murray t Treatile on Punctuation at 
lar^. * Although altered with fuch contradidory views, each 
damis a preference, each claims a copy right, and each claims a 
pro£t. The publiiher of one of the altered editions (that at Phi- 
ladelphia) announces, that " themsuiifefb fuperiority of his, over ««vrf 
9tber American edition of Murray's Abridgment, muft oifurc to it* 
a decided preference wherever it can be obtained.*' ! ! 

It will amufe many to be made acquainted with the ingenious ex* 

.pedients uled by fome of the authors of thefe mutilated e«iitions to 

give them importance. The editor of the Philadelphia edition, 

thou^ perhaps the leaft valuable of the whole, in recommendation 

. af his performance, addreffes the public thus : 

** The very rapid fale of the former edition of this book, and its 
extenfive circulation tbrouvbout tbe emtinait^ now induce me to nub- 
lifli a fccond.*' ^ 

This" former edition," it is neceffary to remark, confiffed of ono 
thoufand copies, which aided hy a ferics of newfpapcr advertife- 
ments, were puihed off in eighteen months, that period having 
^ elapfed between the appearance of the firft and the fecond edition. 
Of the REAL Murray* J Abrit^me/tt^ or that made by Lindlet Mur- 
ray himfelf, there have been fold, durine the fame period, ip the 
cities of New- York and Philadelphia a£)ne, not left than twenty 
thoufand. The prefent advertifers have themielves publiihed eight 
thoufand, and it is not pretended that tbeir editions have been cir- 
culated ** TBROUQflouT THE cojNTiNENT." Kot a Copy has pro- 
bably ever reached Cape Home, Baffin's Bav, nor Nootka Sound, 
•'throughout** all which places, it. fhould fecm- that the pro- 
duaion of the linear Grammarian of Philadelphia has had an 
^ fxtcnfive circulation** ! ! 



The lame editwi with Jiagular acntene^ urges his fnperiority over 
LiNDLEY MiTRHAy became, forfooth! he (the editor) is an <* ex- 
perienced teacher.** Murray, he avers, "cannot be^ w*// acguainted'* 
&fc. &C. It dioes not appear to have occtilred to him Sm. three 
equally, or perhaps more ** experienced teachers," as we have ha4 
occafion to fee, totally differ from him, have altered the work for 
reafons direSiiy o/>/fofiie, have aU hed perhaps quite as much of the 
fupport and "recommendations" oi particular friends, and have 
all, no doubt, thought themfelves entitled to receive as large a 
pecuniary compenfation for their " improvements.*' ! ! ! 
Hie Jtttj/lrorfumf hie dextrorfom^ unus utrhue 
£rroK^^ variu Ulitdit /tarii^uf omws. Hob. 

In confequefice of the merits of the Grammar, as it came, in furity, 
from the pen of the author, about fifty thoufand copies of the Abridg- 
ment, and thirty-five thoufand of the Large Grammar, are foSl 
annually. The former, in the (hort period' of eleven years, has paffed 
through twenty-one editions in England, 'and periiaps twice that 
number in Ajrrerica. llit latter, fetteen editions in England, and 
twenty-eight in America. Murrav^s Grammar is adopted in nearly 
all the Colleges and other Seminaries of education, in botk countries, 
as the STANDARD. Every Englilh Critic and Reviewer, wfio has 
mentioned it, has reprefented it as the belt extant. The celebrated 
Dr. Blair, and Walker, the Lexicographer, (a very** experienced 
teacher**) are among thofe who have the moft warmly recommended 
it.— Is it a light matter for American teachers to alter fuch a work? 

Indeed the fa6t fliould not, in this place, be withheld from the 
puMic that the whole of the above mutilated editions have been feea 
and examined by Lindlet Murray himfelf, and that they hav» 
met with his' decided difapprobation. Every rational mind will 
agree with him, that *< the rights of Hiving authors, and the ixiterefts 
of Sciepcd* and Literature demand the abolition of this ungenerout 
praflice ;" for furely it is not a fmall evil that an elementary work 
which has met with univerlal approbation, paffed through twenty- 
eight editions, been adppted as tne ftandard ki our Colleges, whic}i 
has cott the author years of refleftion to brin^ into f^ftem and orde^, 
and to make correa and harmonious in all its parts, ihould be de- 
ranged, mutilated ^nd diftorted by the crude and hafty variations 
and additions of ah tntere/ied editor. 

As foi^^ of the editor^ above alludfd.to, have endeavoured tto 
juftify themfelves by aflerting that even Lindlet Murray approv- 
ed of t|ieir different alterations, and have heaped on the advertifets 
much abufe for expofing their omtradiAioBs, &c there Ihall be ad- 
duced at this time an extract of 4 letter from Lindley Murray, ■ 
which will perhaps enduce them to be more cautious in chargii^ 
> C. & P. wim ** vmdi&iye calumny" in future. 

*• I am much indebted to Colii/u \*f Periins for the neat and correal 
manner ih which they reprint my publications ; 4md for thdr.care 
and exertions to es^ibit Uie books as tret were pvblisbed by 
THE AUTHOR, and efpecially with his latefl improvements. I ihaU 
make it a point to cosimunicate tathem, from time to time, and as 
early as poilible, co^es of all t^ fiew and improved ctUitiims of the 



tkoobu h. alEiorcU me a pecidisr ffiatifieation to pcftdve, ckat flMf 
pti¥Iicatioiid are fo extenuvely difloied orer my autre country.** 

Collins & PERKI^^S think it due to tke author of thu wctj 
valuable Grammar, as well as to the caufe of literature in eeueral, 
to tualce known that, although chey are at all times c&sH>lied to 
fuppiy the lateft American editions of the rea/ Murray's GraBUpar* 
yet they are indifpofed to monopolize the profits ariung from the 
iak of a hook, whoTe author would himfelf never receive any; and 
that they wiJi therefore, with readinefs, as they have done nereco- 
fone, fiittii& the lateft London editions, which they rcgukrly re- 
ceive £rom the author, to any refpe^ble printers refidmg in other 
* parts of the United States, who will only engage to print them 
nandfomely and corre&ly. 



The following is a list of COLLINS £5f PERKINS'S 
• editions of Mtirray^s works^ rvith their prices at 
retail^ and by the dozen* 



t.'Sif^ Bd!»kfo^ Children, fibtta 4th Eng.ediL 
Ik An Wki^l&lk SpcHing-Book, 5th do. 

3f. An Bftglilh Grahimar, * i6thdo. 

4, Enf. Eicercifes to the Gramttiar, tath do. 

5. A Key to the Englifh Exercifes, loth do. 
6: Am Alx^l^ent of the Gramhiar, 20th do. 
7; IntroduiStion to the Eng. Reader, 5th do. 
8. The Englith TReader, dth do. 
9'. Sequel to the Englifh Reader, ad do. 

zo. tntrodudlion au Letfteur Fran9oi8, 

II. X.c6teurEran9ois, 

is; The Fower of ReUgion on the Mind, 13th do. i 

•^^* The Proprietors of Lindlcy Murray's works, think it is oo 
feiaU recommendation of them, that the whole of ihefe valuable 
pnblictttioTis, from ** Tlie Firft Book for ChildtTen," to the *• Power of 
Religion on the Mind,'* may be pn>perly confidered, as formioe; a 
little code of important elemeQtary inflrudion. They are ftriOhr 
fubiferviait to one another, and moft intimately conne^ed. Their 
|>eculiar and acknowled^ eKcellente t^ that m every part of Antoi, 
the pureftprineiples of piety and virtue, are happily blended with 
the «iemems of Utertttire. They may, dierefore, whlf^he greateft 
coai^leaee) he put itito the hands of younjg perftna, as hooks which 
(to ufe the ianguage of a Reviewer respecting them) <* wili emioemly 
condn(» 10 pure reli^on and morakity, ana fo the seqttilliioii of a 
corset oMteiefatftftyle.'* 
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iThe fallowing are a few of the numerous recommeh* 
dations of MURRATs GRAMMAR, which have 
appeared in the works of different Authors. Ex- 
tracts from the Review^ will be seen at the end of 
the book* 

** Mr. Murray's Grammar, and Selection o£ icffons for reading, 
are the beft in the Eni^liih language." 
• ; IValien^i Elements of Ehfution, Second eiUtioa^ 

" Since the firft edition of our "work, we have feen with pleafuro 
an'EDgliih Grammar— Engliih £xercife8«»and a Key to the Eng^iih 
Ezercifes, by Mr. Lindley Murray.** 

Edgeivortb's Practical Education, Second edition. 

<< Murray's EngliOi Grammar. This is the moft complete gram 
mar of our language. Our opinion is confirmed by that of the pub- 
lic, as this woA now appears in the JFourteentb edition. 

Kett*s Elements of General Knoxvledge. Sixth edititm. 

«* Murray's Grammar, together with the Engliih Exercifes and 
Key, have nearly fuperfedcd every thing elfe of the kind, by con- 
centrating the remarks of the beft authors on the fubject. They are 
pieces of ineftimable utility.** 

Evan's EJfay an the Education of Touth, 

« The beft Engiiih Grammar now extant, is that written by 
..Mr. rLindley Murray; who. by this publication, apd by fevdal 
others connected with it, and defigned as auxiliaries to its princi]>al 
purpofe, has become entitled to the gratitude of every mend to- 
£nglifh literature, and to true virtue.* 

r Dr, Miller* s Retrofpect of the Ei^teentb Century* 

^ ** By Grammar yon have been taught the nature, power, and 
conftruction of the Englilh language ; and that, not in a fuperficial 
manner, but by the moft comprehenfive fyftem now extant, the 
larger Grammar of Mr. Lindley Murray; in which the delicacies, 
refinements, and peculiarities of our language, are inculcated and 
exemplified.'*— The unwearied exertions of this gentleman have 
done more towards elucidating the obfcuricies, and embelliihine the 
^ffrndhirc, of our language, than any other writter on the fubje^. 
Such a work has long been wanted ; and, from the fuccefs with 
whiqh it is executed, cannot be too highly appreciated.'' 

X)r, Abercrombie^s Charges to the Senior Class of the 
Phiiadelphia Academy f^^publi/hed 1 804 and 1 806. 

. ^ I need not acquaint the public, with the merit and succefs of 
Lindley Murray's Grammar ; which feems to have fuperfeded eve- 
ry other. Indeed, when we confider the plain fimple mode of in« 
Aruction he has adopted ; the extent of obfervation he has di%)ayed ; 
and the cc^ous variety of illuftration he has added ; we fliall not 
wonder, that this Grammar has been fo univerfally applauded.^ 
Walker's Outlines of Englijh Grama^r, 



INTRODUCTION. 



W HEN the nuinbbr and variety of Englbh Grammars 
already pubiisbedratid the ability with which some of 
them are. written) are considered, little can be expected 
&om a new compilation^ besides a careful selection of 
^he most usefttl matter, and some degree of improve- 
ment in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, 
and the gradual progress of learners. In these respects 
something, perhaps, may yet be done, fiw the ease and 
advantage of young persons; 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there 
18 a medium to be observed, between treating the subject 
H) so extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass 
and confuse their minds, by offering too much* at once 
for their comprehension ; and, on the other hand, con- 
ducting it by such short and general precepts and obser- 
vations, as convey to them no clear and precise infbrma- 

, tion. A distribution of the parts, which is either de- 
fective or irregular, has also a tendency to pei^plex the 
young understanding, and to retard its knowledge of the 
principles of literature. A disdnct general view, or 
outline, of all the essential parts of the study in which 
they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of 
this outUne ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, 
according to their natural order and connexion, appear 

, to be among the best means of enlightening the minds of 
youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge. 
The author of this work, at the same time that he haa 
endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise 
or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in 
their disposition, has studied to render his subject suf- 
ficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He doea 
not presume to have completely attained these objects. 
I^w far he has succeeded m the attempt, and wherein 
he' has failed, must be ref«cred to the determination of 
the jiidicipus and candid readei\ 



* iKT&ODVeTieK. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibitroft the 
performance m character^ of different sizes, wilt he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular proce- 
dure, which is so fevourable to the business of instructioD. 

^e ««?re important rules, dcanition$, and observadon^ 
and which are therefore the most pmpcr to be ipommitted 
^ memory, are prilled with a large type ; whilst mtei 
and remarks that are of less, consequence, that coctenxl 
or diversify the general idea,, or that serve aa explana,. 
tions, are contained in the smaller letter: these, or the 
chief of them, will be perusied by the student to the. 
greatest advantage, if postponed tUl the general system 
be completed. The use of notes and observations, in 
the common and detached nmnner, at the bottom of the 
page, would not, it is imagined,, be so likely to itttrttct 
the perusal of youth, or admit of so am^e and regular: 
an illustration, as a continued and uniform order of the 
several subjects. In adopting this mode, care has beei|. 
taken to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in K 
connected progress, or the part contained in the larger 
character read in order by itself. Many of the notes Snd 
^bservatiOTis are intended, not only to explain the sub- 
jects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views of tb<S 
grammar of other languages, and of the various senti^ 
ments of English grammarians ; but also to invite the 
mgenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to 
prompt to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophical 
research. '^ '^ 

With respect to thfe d^nitions and rules, it may not 
be improper more particularly to observe, that in sektet- 
iog and forming themi, it has been the author's aim to 
render them as exact and comprehensive, and, at tho 
mne time, as intelligible to yoimg minds, as the nature 
of the subject, and the difficulties attending it, would ad- 
mit. He presumes that they are also calculated to be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained. 
For this purpose, he has been solicitous to select tendi 
that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion the member^ 
of the sentences to one another; to avoid protracted 



iRTRbDCCTlblf. 5 

t»^ri^; aM to ^ve the wliole definition of rule, as 
^^ch harmony of expression as he could devise. 

From the sentim^t generally admitted, that a proper 
Srelectioii of faulty composition is more instructive to Uie 
J^outig; graminarian, than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that cati be given, the Compiler has been induced 
Itt pay peculikt attention to this part of the subject ; and 
though the itlstances of false grammar, under the rules 
^f Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not be 
found too many, when their variety and usefulness ar6 
tonsidered* 

V In. a work which professes itself to be a compilatioiH 
and which^ from the nature and design of it, must consist 
chiefly of materials selected from the writings of others^ 
it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
Compiler has made of his predecessors' labours ; or for 
omitting to insert their names^ From the alterations 
which have been frequently made in the sentiment^, and 
the language, to suit the connexion, and to adapt themta 
the particular purposes for which they are introduced j 
and^ in many instances, from the uncertainty to whom 
the passages originally belonged, the insertion of names 
could seldom be made with propriety. But if this could 
have been generally done, a work of this nature would 
derive no advantage from it, equal to the inconvenience 
of crowding the pages with a repetition of names and 
references. It is, however^ proper to acknowledge, ia 
general terms, that the authors to whom the grammati* 
cal part'of this compilation is principally indebted for its 
materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beat- 
tie, Sheridan, W?ilker, and Coote.. .^ , 

^ ,The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuityv 
Xccr^contained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefiyy 
extracted from the writings of Blair and Campbell, will*, 
it is presumed, fbrni ^propef^addition to the Grammar* 
The subjects are very nearly related"; and' the study of 
perspicuity at)d accuracy in wiiting, appears naturally to 
follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance 
A 2 



with the principles of both, will prepare aiid qualify Ibe 

student^) for prosecuting those additional itnprovemenla 
in language, to which they may be properly directed* 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram* 
mar, and the principles of Composition, much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning; but as 
the limits of this Introduction will not allow of many 
observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by 
which we perceive the sentiments of others^ and com- 
municate our own; and as »gns exhibit the things 
which they are intended to represe^it, more or less ac* 
curately, according as their real or established con- 
formity to those, things is more or less exact } it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to our knowledge of the nature 
and prdperties of words, of their relation to each otherf 
and of their established connexion with the, ideas to 
which they are applied, will be the certainty and ease^ < 
with which we transfuse our sentiments into the mindt 
of pne another ; and that, mthout a competent JuioWp ; 
ledge of this kind, we shall frequently be i^ ha^rd of • 
tnisunderstanding othei*s, and of being misunderstood i 
Ourselves. It may indeed be justly asserted, that muf^f 
of the differences in opinion amongpt men, with the di^^ 
putes, cotitebtions, and alienations of heart, which have 
too often proceeded from such differences, have been oc-^ 
casioned by a want of proper skill in the connexion and 
meaning of words, and by a tenacious misapplication of 
language. 

Oke of the best supports, which the recommendation 
of thi^ study can receive, in small compass, may be de- 
rived from the following sentiments of an eminent ap4 
candid writer* on language and composition. ^' All thai ,. 
** riegards the study of composition, merits th6 hijghe^', ^ 

'* '- •Blair. y ,. • . r: 



IMTftOmJCTlOR. T 

<<Kltig«ddfifup6^t&is account, that it is intiniatelj con^ 
^ 4l6ct€d with the itnprovetnent of our intellectual powers* 
*' Tot I tniistb^ allowed to ftay^ that when we are employ* 
^ ed ajfter a proper manner, in the study of compoaitioiH 
" we aire cultivating the understanding itself Tlie study 
^ of asranging'and exptiessing our thoughts with proprie* 
^^ tyi teaches to thfnkj as well as to speak, accurately*'* 

•Betoas tive close of this Introduction, it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the author of the following 
witk has lio interest in it, but that which arises from the 
h6pky that it will pit)ve of some advantage to young pei^ 
sons^ and relieve the labours of those who are employed 
kmhcfir edoeadon. Hb wishes to promote, in some dc* 
grce, the cdtise of virtue, as well as of learning ; and with 
iAn» m#, he has been stndtous, through the whole of the 
work, not only to Avoid every exatn^e and illustration^ 
which might have an impix^r effect on the minds of 
yoatk ; but also to. mtnxluc^, on many occasions, -such 
as haVe a ntoral and religfbus tendency. His attention 
to Object)} of io much importance will, he trusts, meet the 
i^)prdbat]mi of every well-disposed Header. If they were 
fiiithfo^ regarded in all bookis of education, they would 
doubtless contribute very materially to tHe order and hap- 
iMttttss of sodet)^^ t^ guarding the innocence, and chetish' 
ing^e virtue of the rising generation. 

tit, near roriy— 1795. 



9iiAtxti9tn\tnt 

TO THE vinTa EDltlOir. 

r "f isE eighth edition of this grammar received con^ideN 
able' iterations and additions: but works of this natiMre 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are^perhapsi ne» 
rettxmpitle. The author, solicitpus to render his book 
more worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed 
on it by the public^ has ag«dn revised the work with care 



$ INTRODUCTIOlf* 

and attention. . The new edition, tie hopes wi}i be fbcmd 
much improved. The additions, which are very con- 
siderable, are, chiefly, such*** are calculated to expand 
thei learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; 
and to render the study of grainmar both. easy and inter- 
esting. This edition contahis also a new and enlarged 
sy&t^il of parsing; copious lists of nouns ^arranged ac- 
cording to their gender and number ; and many notes 
and observations, which serve to extend, or to explain, 
particular rules and positions.* 

The writer ii» sensible that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the work, there are few of the 
divisions, arrangementSj definitions, or rules, against 
which critical ingenuity cannot 4evise plausible d^ym* 
tipns^ . The subject is atjtjcmled with so much intricacy^ 
and'adtQits of views so various, that it was not pqssiU^ t<> 
render every part of it unexceptionable ; or to accommov 
date the work, in all respects, to the opinions and pre*- 
possessions of every grammarian and teacher* If the 
author has adopted that system which, on the whole, i^ 
best suited to the nature of the subject, and conformable 
to the sentiments of the most judicious grcfcmmarian*'; M 
his reasonings and illustrations, respecting particular 
pieAnts, are founded i$n just principles, and the peculiari;^ 
tie§.of |he English language ; he has, perhaps, done allr 
that could reasonably be expected in a work of this na- 
ture ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that tlie 
book will be still more extensively approved and cir- 
culated* 

' * The audior conceives that the occasional itrktures,. dispersed 
through the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number 
of important grammatical pomts, will not, to young persons of in^ 
fenuity, appear to be dry and useless discussions. He is persuad-^ 
ed that, by such persons, they will be rfcaVi with attention. And 
he presumes that these strictures -will gratify their curiosity, stimu- 
late, application^ and give solidity and permanence to. (heirgr»n- 
mUtical knowledge. 

* tittOLOGATC, NEAR TORK, IS04; '• .'K 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



HiNGLisR GRAMMAR is the sut of ftpcakiog and 
writing the English language with propriety. • 

It is divided into four parts, viz* orthogra- 
phy, RTYM01.OGY, SYWTAX, and PROSODY. 

This division maf be rendered more intelligible (6 
jroiing minds, by observing, in other words, that Grain* 
Inar treats,yfrB/, of the form and sound of the' letters, 
the oombinadon oi letters into ^HaUes, and syllabtea 
into wD(d$ ; eeeomiifh of the diSh^nt sorts of word% 
their various nyidificaticmS} and their derivation ; thirdly 9 
of the union and right order of words in the formation Qf 
a sentence ; and iowr/y, of the just pronundation, and 
poetical construction of sentences. 

^ PART I. 

Orthography. 



Chapter 1. Cfthe LeWmms* 

Sect. 1. C^the naCure of the kUer^ and (if a perfect 
a^ihabet.. 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the humaa 
voice, formed by ^e orgkns of ^ech* 

Orthography teaches die natnre mud powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words* 

A letter is the first principle^ or le^st pait, of a 
word. ^ ' 

The Letters of the English languj^, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty-six in niixnber. 

B 
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The foKowing is a list of the Romany Italic, and Old 
English Characters. 



Roman. 


ItaBc. 


Old English. 


Name. 


6«.%i0ll. 


Cqi.S«u)L 


C^p. StnalL 




A a 


^ 


a 


9i a 


^«- 


9 b 


iJ 


i 


S b 


*^^. 


C c 


C 


c 


C t 


/^f. 


D d 


D 


d 


D H 


d^^. 


% t. 


E 


t 


« f 


^^^ 


f f 


F 


f 


4f f 


«/■• 


G 9 


G 


S 


<8i 8 


>«. 


« h 


H 


h 


1^ S 


' at]fei4» 


t i 


Jf 


i 


% 1 


» or ey. 


I j 


J 


i 


9 1 


in- 


K k 


K 


k 


m fa 


ia,. 


X 1 


L 


I 


JL I 


tl. 


M m 


M 


m 


01 tn 


Cttlu 


N n 


N 


n 


1$ tt 


en. 


O o 





-0 


# 


0. 


P P 


P 


P 


JP 9 


pee. ' 


Q. <i 


^ 


9 


S * 


cue^ 


K^ r 


R 


r 


E VI 


ar. 


S f s 


S 


fs 


» t$ 


tss. 


T t 


T 


t 


C t 


tee. 


U u 
V V 


U 

r 


u 

V 


«ls 


u or yw. 
vee. 


W w 


w 


w 


(Ba^ to 


iouUeu. 


X X 


X 


» 


)^ f 


eks. 


Y y 


r 


y 


S p 


tiy. 


Z 3 


z 


z 


% 5 


zed. 



CUtBOG&APHT. IB 

A perfect alphi^bet of the English laagaage, and, ib* 
deed, of every other lapguage, would contain a number 
of letters^ precisely equal to the number of simple 
articulate sounds belonging to the language. Everf 
simple sound would have its distinct character ; and that 
character be the representative of no other sound. But 
this is far from being the state of the English alphabift. 
it has more original sout)ds than distinct significant let- 
ters ; and, consequently, some of these letters are made 
1,0 represet\t, not one sound alone, but several sounds. 
This will appear by rejecting, that the sounds signified 
by the united lettefs M, «A, ngj are elementary, and have 
no single appropriate characters, in our alphabet ; and 
that the letters a and u represent the different sounds 
heard in hatj hate^haU^ and in bvi^ biUty mute* 

To explain this subject more iaHy to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made uae of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
nearly in the manner and order of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the Subject will adnrit ; and 
shall annex to each character the syllable or word, which 
contains its proper and distinct soiind. And here it will 
be proper to begin with the vowels. 



Letters denoting the 




Words coDtaiobg 


single MttSds. 




•imple tonnda. 


a a» heOtd in 


iate. 


a aa 


in 


M. 


a oa 


in 


fat. 


a aa 


' in 


Sir. < 


e aa 


in 


me. 


c oa 


in 


met. 


i aa 


in 


pine. 


i aa 


in 


pin. 


o aa 


in 


no. 


o aa 


in 


not. . 


« «• 


in 


mM%.- .. 


u aa 


in 


mule: 
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J^etten dcDoting the 


' Words containing tlie 


•simple sounds. 


simple sounds.^ 


u aa heard in 


tub. 


u 09 in 


bull. 



By this list it appears, that there are in the English 
language fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as i and u, 
when pronounced long, may be considered as diph- 
thongs^or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly 
spea^ng, contains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to 
represent which, we have only five distinct characters or 
letters. If a in^Zw, is the same specific sound as a in fat >• 
and.tt in bully the same as o in move, which is the opi- 
nion of Some grammarians; then there are but ten 
original vowel sounds in the English language. 

The following list will show the sounds of the conson<> 
ant^j beitig in number twenty* tviro. 

', ^Letters denoting the Words containing the 
simple sounds. • i ». 

V 

g 
' h* 

k 
1 

m 
n 

P 
r 

8 
Z 
t 



* Some grammarians suppose b to mark only an aspiration, or 
breathing : but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a 
particular oaanner, by the organs of speech. 







umple sounds. 


as heard in 


bay^ tub. 


MB 


in 


day, sad. 


as 


in 


off, for. 


as 


in 


van, love. 


aa 


in 


egg, go. 


aa 


in 


hop, ho. 


aa 


in 


kill, oak. 


aa 


in 


lap,aU. 


aa 


in 


my, mum. 


aa 


in 


no, on. 


aa 


in 


pin, map. 


aa 


in 


rap, cry. 


aa' 


in 


80, lass. 


aa 


in 


zed, buzz. 


aa 


in 


top, mat. 


aa 


in 


' wo, ¥rill. 


aa 


in 


ye, yes. 



Letttn denodng the Words c<nt«ioing tke 
simple soundfc smplctOQlidSi 

ng OB heard in log, sing, 

sh a» m shy^ash. 

th a» in thin, thick. • 

th 09 m then, theftH - 

zh aa in pleasure^ 

Several letters marked in the English alplMbet} as CQDii- 
sonants> are either superfluoas, or represent, not simp]e» 
bat ttmpt%% sounds* C, lor iasttfice, is soperfiooos- ia 
both its sounds ; the one being expressed by k^ )Mkl the 
Other by «• G, in the soft pronondatioil, is not« sifltf* 
pie, but a compteiE sound ; as age is pronounced iddgt^ 
y.is uimecessafy, becnusii its sotrnd, and thsc of the soft 
gy are in our kn^ge the same. Q, with its aClendsitt 
th is either compieiit,'and resolvable into /h9, as in qy^ 
Iky"; or unnecessary, because its sound is the same wiik 
k^ a« in ofiaque. X is compounded of j^, as in exantfk i 
or of Jt»^ 9A in expeti. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce, per- 
fectly, and with facility, every original simple sound that 
belongs to it* By a timely and judicious care in this res- 
pect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and 
accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and ts^ught to 
avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronounc* 
ing words, which accompanies, through life, many per* 
sons, who have not; in this respect, been properly in- 
structed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants^ 
A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can he 
perfectly uttered by itself: as a, r, 9; which are 
fijrmed without the help of any other sound. 

.A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help oi a 
B 2 
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vowel: as)^ d^f^lf which require vowels toe*- * 
press them fulty. 

.The vowels are, a, Cji, o^u^ and sometimes w 
andi^. 

TFand y are consonants when they begin a word 
or syllable : but in every odier situation they are 
Vowels* ' , 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammari-^ 
^is, that XV and y are coasoiiants when they beg^n a syl- 
labi or won}) and vowels when th^ end one. That 
tbey are consonants, when used as initials, seems to be 
evident from their not admitting the article an before 
theftiy as it wonld be improper to say an widnnt, an yard, 
Sec* 9: and from their following a vowel without any hi** 
'atii%Qr difl^culty of utterance; as, frosty winter, rosy 
youth. That they are vowels in other situations, appears 
from their regularly taking the sound of other vowels ; 
as, vf has the exact sound o{u in saw, few, now, he. ; 
and t/ that of i, in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. See the let- 
ters W and Y, pages 30 snd 31* 

We present the foMowing as more e^act and philoso- > 
phical definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
cfertftin conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
hi the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, 
f)^tn the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 
' A consonant is a simple^ articulate sound, imperfect 
by itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a com* 
plete sound, by a particular motion or contact of the* 
organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the aintfile 

* The letters w andjp are of an ambiguous nature ; being coibo- 
nsuits at the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. 

Eneyehpadia Sritannieq, 
Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 24. $bir<i eJUf^n. .^ 
P«rry'9 Sngli^ Dictionary, Preface, page ;• . ■ *" 
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and. tte cwnfwrnd. But there does not appear to be any 
foundation for the disttnctioo. Simplicity is essential ^ 
the nature ^ a vowel) which excludes every degree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, acconSng ta 
the definttioni but one conformation of the oiigans of 
speech, to form it; and no motion in the organS) whilst 
it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mute9 and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at aU^ without the 
aid of a vowel. They are b^p^ t^ d^ ij andc and 
g hard. 

The semi*vowels -have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They arey^ I, m, iij r, v, «, z, x^ and 
c and g soft. 

Four of the semi*voweIs, namely, I, m^ n, r, are 
also distinguished by the name of liquids^ from 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds. * 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the na*- 
ture of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered with- 
out the ^d of a vowel. We may further observe, that 
even the namea of the consonants^ as they are pronounc* 
ed in reciting the alphabet, require tiie help o£ vowels 
to express tbem. In pioodunciog the names of the 
mutes, the assistant vowels>^//ow the consonants : as, 
bcy/iCy /<;, de, ka. In pronouncing the names of the se- 
mi-vowels, the vowels'generally precede the consonants : 
as, ^ 4 ciB, «i, ar^tfii ex. . The exceptions are, ce^ ge^ 
ve^ zed. 

This disfinction between tlie nature and the mane of a 
consonant, is oT great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to tlie pupil* They are frequently confounded 
by writers oii grammar. Observations and reasonings 
on the name, are often applied to explain the nature, of 
a consonant ; and) by tins means> the student is led mto 
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error and ^rpteluty, refipectliig these jftteffi^tfi t>f lati^ 
ff^2Lge. It should b^ impressed on his mind, that l^ 
Dame of every consonant ts a com/iit^ souiid *, btA that 
the consonant itself, h always a 4imftie #ound. 

Some irriters have de^cfibed the mutes and temi^ToWr 
eb, with their subdmsioinrd, nearly in the folldwing^' 
manner. 

The mutea are those consonants, whose sounds cannot 
be protracted. The semi-voweiaj such wh6se sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of 
vowels, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into fiure and imfitire. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot t>e at all pro* 
longed : they are k^fi, t. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space : 
they are b^d^g> 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and <u- 
fdrated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, m, 
n, r, Vy CD, y, z, th flat, zA, 12^ .* the aspirated> f^h^a^ ih 
sharp, «A. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pure 
and impure. The pure are those which are formed en- 
tirely by the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture, 
of breath with the voice. There are seven pure— Z,^ my 
riy ry w, y, ng : four impure— v, z, th flatjj zh, 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- . 
Qounced by a sin^e impulae of th« voice ; as, ea 
it beat) tfcrtn sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced ia like nsanner ; as, eau in beau, iew kk 
view/ 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the . 
vowels ai^e.soiuided; as, oi invoice, 01^ in ounce. ^ 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded i as, m in eagle, oa in boat* 
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Each of the aiphthon|^ letters was^ doubtless^ origin- 
ally heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them> these combinations still retain the name 
of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish theoi, they are 
marked by the term imfirofier. As the diphthong dcri ves 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its let- 
tere, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no 
union of two vowels, where one is silent, can, in stiict- 
liess, be entitled to that appellation ; and the single let^ 
ters ; and z^ when pronounced long, must, in thfs view, 
be considered as diphthongs* The triphthongs, having 
at most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are^ 
therefore, by some grammarians ckssed with the diph- 
thongs* 

Sect. 2. General odaervatiom on the aounda of the letter^ 
A. 

A\l9& four sounds; the long, or slender^ the broody 
the short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass/ 

The middle ; as ib &r, &rm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short in 
proper names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in 
]foal,Gaal. 

j^ has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in 
]LAtin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, xnig* 
ma, aequator, &c. ; but others have- laid it aside^ and 
wvite enigma, Ces^r, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong » has exactly the long-sknder aouod 
oia; as in pail, tail, &c.; pronounced pale, tale* &€•: 
except plaid,^ again j raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few 
others. 

4^ is generally sounded like the broad a ; as in taught^ 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the sboirt or open a; as 
In aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of 
kWig in hautboy ; and that of o short in laureh laud%« 
nwH 6cc, 
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Jw hh% aMays the sound of broads; 8(s In beiWi 
scrawl, crawl. 

^l^lJke its near relation <», ispronotmced iHte the 
long slender sound of d ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B- 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginnings middle^ 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c- 

In some words it is silent ; as.in thumbs debtor, sub- 
tle, &c. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens 
the syllable ; as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C. 

Chas two different sounds* 

A hard sound like A:, before a, o, u, r, /, / ; as, in cart^ 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, S<cc. ; and when it 
ends a syllable ; as, in victiYn, flaccid* 

A sbft«>und tike • before ^, i, $eni y^ gatuiraily ; as 
in centre, face, civil, cymbalo mert^, 8(e. It has (lome« 
times the sound Of ^A ; as III ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, czarkia^ VicCvats, &c* 

Cj says Dr. Johtisdn, aceordltig; t!6 Ertglish orthogra- 
phy, never ends a word i atid th^l^i^re' we find in our 
best dictionaries, t^ck, block, pubttck^ politick, &c. 
But mai^ writers of latter years omf( the i^ in words' of 
two or more syllables; and this practi(5e i» g^dfiing 
.groQiid, thongh it is productire dP iTTegotaoitles ; such 
as writmg mimic atid mitniekry ; tralRc and tmftckitig^ 

Ch is oommonly sounded Uk^ r^A > as in chure^ €hin, 
chaff, charter : but in woftls derived Mm the Gnedi^ 
las the BOiihd^f A-; lis ih cfiytnist^* acfaeftie, chorus, 
chyle, distioh ; and in foreign names ; as, Achiihi Ba- 
roch, Enoch, Sec. 

Chj in some words derived from the French, taktl fb« 
iMwi ^f M; as in chaise, tthsgrin, clMVUKtr, mticltifMK^ 

Ch in «i«h, before a vowe], soundi Hke k ; as in areH^ 
angel, archives. Archipelago; eic^epi ih art!)«d, aN 
diery, archer, and arch-eaetny ; but befovan cMaDflMH 
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it always ^m»A^ Uke tchi tsmixdiUshoi^iuxhdqkib 
archpresby ter, &c. Ch is silent in scheduic;^ acbiaxmi ao4 

D. 

J!> keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middl^ 
* and end of words ; as-in death, bandage, kindrcid ; unless 
it m^y be said to take the sound of t^ In stuffed, trippo^f 
&c. stuftytript, 8cc. 



£ has three diflferent soqi^s. 

A long sQuod ; as in scheme, glebe^ severe. 

A ^hort $ound ; as id men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible souod ; as, opet^ 
i^JCfCj participle. 

U ha^ sometinies the sound of middle ai as in ckrk, 
Serjeant; and sometimes that of short t; as inEnglandp 
yes, pretty. 

£ is always mute at the end of a wofd, except in 
monosyfiabjes that have no otiMP Yowd; a9,ne, hei 
she : or in substantives derived from the CmA ; ai» 
-^aitastvophe, epitome, Penelope* It ia used tm softcD ioid 
asodify the ibregc^ng eonsonants; as,fin:e,i«ge9«iiMt9 
oblige : or to lengthen the pceocdiog vowel ; «$» cMy 
cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

. The cMphthQDg ea ia general^ sounded like e kMig ; aa 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has alsD the wiwml 
of shoTie; aain breaA, meadow, tfeaautfe. And it is 
soflwetimeaproadoBccd like tka long and atoadera; as in 
b«ar,break9 great. 

Mttu has dM aound qf kmg o ; aa in beaiit fla^Nhfiiat 
portmanteau* In beauty and its compounds, it baa tli|B 
sound of long «. 

Miy in generaltvounds the sama as h»g%nd slander « ; 
as in d^gn, va^, neighbour, fee. It has the aoiHul^af 
long e in seize, deceit, receive, either, nekher, Icct Itifs 
sometimes pronounced hke short t ; aaim iboeigny fotfeit, 
sovai^eign, ic* 

£o is pronounced like e long ; as. in people i and 
^sometimes like e short $ as in leopard, jeopardy. It 
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has also the sound.of short » ; as in dangeoti) sturgciot^ 
puncheon, Sec. 

£u is always sounded fike long u or «w ; as in feud^ 
deuce. 

jSw is almost always pronounced like long U;. as in 
few, new, dew. ' • 

Ey^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced 
like a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, leyi 
where it is sounded like long e. 

When this d]phthoi(ig is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of c long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 
F. 

JF keeps one pure unvaried sound at the begitming, 
middle,' and end, of words ; as fancy, tnuflin, mischief. 
&c. : except in of^ in which it has the fiat sound of ov^ 
but not in composition; as, whereof, thereof, &c. We 
should not pronounce, a wive*s jointure, a calve's head ; 
but a wife*s jointure, a calfs head. 
G. 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, guit : the 
other soft ; as in gem, giimt. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag» 
snug, frog. It is hard before OyOjUylj and r ; as^ game, 
gone, gull, glory, gfandeur. 

G before e, /, and yj is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gin- 
ger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
myme others. 

6 is' mute before n; as in gnash, sign, fordgn, Scc^, 

Gn, at the end of a word, or syllaUe accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in re«gn, impugn, 
<oppugn, impregn, impugned; primouBced impune^ im* 
^ne^ Sec. 

Ghj at the beginning of a word, has the sound* of the 
Jiard^ ; as, ghost, ghaady : in the middle, and some- 
times at the end, Jtis ^utte silent; as in right, high, 
'ptough, mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound oif; as in laugh, 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in 
burgh,' burgher. . '. 



H. 

The sQOnd signified by this letter, is, as before ob« 
served, an articulate soand, and not merely an aspiration. 
It is heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is sddDin 
mute at the beginning of a word. It is always silent 
after ry as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

^final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
hah ! oh 1 fob I Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in man^ 
wor^ and its total »lence in others, added Co the negli<» 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of ptipiJs, it has hap* 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, there* 
fore, incumbent on teachers,, to be particularly careful td 
fnculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound., 

L 

I has a long sound *, as in fine ; and a short one ; asitf 
fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final io 
Btooosyllafoles; as thin, thine; except give, live. Be- 
fore r it is often sounded like a short u; asfiirt, first* 
In some words it has the sound of e long ; as in ma«> 
chine,, bombasine, magazine* 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like yag as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan. Sec. It 
iias sometimes the sound of short t ^ as in carnage, mar** 
riage, parliament. 

le si^ands m- general like e long y as in grief,; thief,, 
grenadier* It ha.s also tbesound;of long 2/ asio die^ 
pie, lict and sometimes that of shorti ; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long uj as in lieu, adieu, purlieu* 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms twa 
'^stinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nalions tion and «»», are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun ; except when the (is preceded by 4 or at y as iq 
question, digestion, combustion, mixUon, &c* 
. The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two syllabks ; as in biliousj varipus> abstemious. But 
C 



these vowels often coalesce into one syllable; as in pre- 
cious; factious, noxious. 

J. 

^is ppottounced exactly like soft gs except in halltlu- 
\isfhj vmert it is pronounced like y. 

K. 

K has the sound of c hafd» a^d is used befbre e and » 
1rt««re, adoorAng to Eng&ih atisdogy, c would be soft ; 
tAf kept, kkigy skirts. It is not soundted belbre n ; «i ki 
loiilb^ kneH, knocker. It is never doubted ; except in 
RjKbMckuk ; but r is used foeibre it, to shorten the Towei 
li)r a double ccNSSonant; as> eoc^ pickle, socker^ 

L. 

- L has always a soft liquid sound ; as, in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mfute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
Tlie ctMtom is to doubte the / «t the end t]f monosylla- 
bles ; as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong |Nre# 
^sdtsit; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Xe, at the end ^ words, fs proaounoed like a weak eh 
in Wdiich the 6 is almost mute ; as, ^bie, shottte. 

M. 
M has alYitajTs the same sound ; as, murmur, monu^ 
ipsentflji, .exce.Fjt in comptroller, which is pronounced 
controller. 

N. 

^ hk% two sounds: the one pure ; ats in matt, iiet, 
mMe ; the o^ver a ringtvig sound tike ng^ astn thank, 
banqtfiBt, &?e. 

^Is ntfate when it ends a i^llable, and is preeeded'by 
^; as, hymn) sotemn, autuuHi. 

TIfe participial rng m^t always have its nnging sottnd; 
a&, ^riling, reading, sipeaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed Ui&t Wheh mg is preceded by ing^ it shcmld he pit>- 
nounced irt^ as> Mifigfng^ bringing, shoiAd be soufKled 
9^igtfh ^f^ng^ •' but as it is a good rule, with refipect to 
pM^nunettftion, t& adhere to the written woris, unless 
custom has clearly decided otherwise, it (^oes not seem 
proper to adopt this innovation. 



O. 

and « sKoit t>ne ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

IMms sometimes the short sound of u; as, son, comey 
aitorDey. And in some words it is sounded like «o ; at 
iii prow, move ; and often tike mi ; as in nor, for, ford* 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of ; as in boat, oift, ooal ; except ia broad^ 
abroad, groat, whore it takes the sound of broad a/ as, 
abrawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; 
as in foetus, AAt<Bci : and sometimes short ; as in sko- 
nomics, (ecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe» throe, hoei 
and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universaUy Che double sound of a bitoad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint : which should never be pronounced as \£ 
written tule, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as io 
moon, soon, food* It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u. Door and floor shooM ahraya be pronounoed as 
if wrineCi dore and flore. 

The diphUiong ou has six dilfefeot sounds* The first 
and proper sound is equivatent to ov in down'; as in 
boilnid, found, surrou»d« 

The second is that of short us as in enough, trouUa^ 
jounwyv 
• The tilled is that oftfo J as in soup» youth) toomaiDent. 

The fourth iu that of iong o/ as in though, iBOUfB| 
pouHioe. 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 
. The sixth is that of av/es as in ought, brought^ 
thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as ii» 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for or, and is^ 
pronounced exactly lik^ it. 
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P. 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps^ in citp- 
l>oard, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute ; 
as in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy ; and between m and t$ 
as, tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

. Ph is generally pronounced like /; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both Ut- 
ters are entirely dropped. 

Q- 

Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quii^. 

Qu is sometimes sounded like k ; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

« R. 

B has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and 
a smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

. Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a wec& 
err ^-^ as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S. 
. 4S has two different sounds. i 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nazal, dismaU 

A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his*, 
was, trees, eyes ; except hi the words this, thus, us, yes, 
rebus, surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ou8. 

It sounds like z before ron, if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion ; but Hke a sharp, if it follows^a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, 
amuse ; and before y finalj as, rosy : and in the words 
bosom, desire, wisdom, £cc* 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 
T. 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before «, 
when the accent prccede^^ sounds like tch : as, nature, 
Virtue, are pronounced natchure, virtchue. Ti be- 
fore a vowel has the sound of sh ; as in salvation ; ex- 
cept in such words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an s 



goeB before ; t&y quttttiDO ) and extepdftg Idso dtfriWN^ 
tives from >erords eodiog in ry / as, m^hty^ ttiglitierw 

TYi has two sounds: the one soft and flat} as, thua^ 
whether, heathen : the other hard and Shairp ; asy thit^, 
thint, breath* 

ny at the begpnoing ai words, is sharp ; as, in thanks 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. Thy at the end of words, is also shaTp i 
as, death, breath, mouth ; except in with, booth, be* 
neatb, ^c. 

Thy in the mfddJe of words, is sharp ; as, pantlM»r| 
orthodox, misanthrope x except worthy, fkrthing, brc* 
thren, and a few others. 

TAy between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English ; as, fiither, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

Thy between two vowels^ in words from the learned 
laaguagca, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy* 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 

Th is. sometimes pronounced like simple / ; aS| Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U. 

CThas three souuds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, guU, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo i as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natuial 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial i 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizoess, berry, and bcrrial. 

^ is now often used befi>re words beginning with if 
long, and an always before those that begin with u short || 
as, a union, a university, a useful bod^} an uproar, an 
usher, an umbrella. 

The diphthong uoy has sometimes the sound oi wi; 
as in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the 
sound of middle a ; as in guard) guardian, guarantee. 

Ue 19 often soooded like we; as in quench, querist, 
conquest. It has also the sound of long u; as in cue, 
hue, agues In a few words, it is pronounced like r 
C ^ 
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short; as in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely 
sunk; as in antique, oblique, prorogue, eatalc^ue, disf*. 
logue, S?c. 

I7i\ is frequently pronounced Yt'i; a^ in languid, anv 
guish, extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i long ; 
as in guide, guile, disguise: and sometimes that of i 
short ; as in guilt, guinea, Guildhall. In some words it 
is sounded like long u; as in juioe» suit, pursuit: and 
after r, like oo s as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo ; ais in quote, quorum, quoa- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, &c. except buy, and its deriyatives* 
V. 

y has the sound of flat ^ and bears the same relation 
to it, ais b does to /z, J to /, ^ard ^ to Ar, and z to s. It 
Ihis also one uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love* 
W. 

JV, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo / as 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words wo, woo, beware : and 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an before 
it ; which oo would admit. In some words it is not 
sounded ; as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always 
silent before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wiist, wrong, 
wry, bewray, &c. 

" W before h is pronounced as if it were after the h ; 
Rs, why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

W is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, with- 
out affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, 
grow, know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pro- 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would 
have in the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now^ 
saWyer, vowel, outlaw. 

X. 

X has three sounds^ Hz* 
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It is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names 
of Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ksj when it ends a syllable 
with the accent upon it ; as exit, exercise, excellence ; 
or when the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins 
with a consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 
. It has, generally, a flat sound tike gZy when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a 
vowel ; as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, 
egzist, egzample. 

Y. 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ^^; ast, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words yf, yes^ neto-yeary in which 
its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only 
requires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to 
pronounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
formation is essentially different. It will not admit of 
an before it, as ee will in the following example ; an eeL 
The opinion that y and Wj when they begin a word or 
syllable, take exactly the sound of ee and oo, has induced 
some grammarians to assert, that these letters are al- 
ways vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as 
i would have in the sanie situation ; as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, {axicyy hungry. 
Z. 

Z has the sound of an s uttered with a closer com- 
pression of the palate by the tongue ; it is the flat « s as, 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the 
letters vary» as they are diflerently associated, and that 
the pronunciation of these associations depends upon the 
position of the accent. It may also be observed, that, 
in order to pronounce accurately, great attention must 
be paid to the vowels which are not accented. There is 
scarcely any thing which more distinguishes a p^fson of 
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ft poor education, from a person of a gpod one, than the 
pronunciatimi of the unaccented vowels* When vowels 
are under the <icc€nty the best speakers and the lowest of 
the people, with very few eKceptions, pronounce them, 
in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 
sound, while the latter often totally sink them, orchan^ 
them into some other sound* 

Sect, 3. 77ie ncuure of ardctdatum explained* 

A CONCISE account of the- origin and formation of 
the sounds emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps* 
not improperly, be here intraduced. It may gratify the 
ingenious student, ancf serve to explain more fully the 
nature of aiticulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so 
agitated or modified in its passage through the windpipe 
and larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The wind* 
pipe is that tubey which on touching the forepart of our 
throat externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conveya 
air into the lungs for the purpose of breathing and 
speech. The top or upper part of the windpipe is called 
the- larynx^ consisting of four or five cartilages, that 
may be expanded or brought togetl^er, by th6 action o£ 
certain muscles which operate idl at the same time* la 
the middle of the larynx there is a snoall opening, called 
the glotHa^ through which the breath and voice are con- 
veyed. This opening is not wider than one tenth of an 
inch ; and, therefore, the breath transmitted through it 
from the lungs, must pass with considerable velocity.^ 
The voice thus formed, is strengthened and softened by 
a reverberadon from the palate and other hdlow places 
in the inside of the mouth and nostrils; and as these u« 
better or worse shaped for this reverberatioD, the voice 
ia said to be more or les» agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sounds wMch^ 
one and the same human vmee is capable Of uttenpg^ 
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together with the smallness of the diameter of the glot- 
tis; and reflect) that the same diameter must always 
produce the same tone, and, consequently, that to every 
ehange of tone a correspondent change of diameter is ne- 
cessary ; we must be filled with admiration at the mechan- 
ism tk these parts, and the fineness of the fibres that 
operate in producing effects so minute, so various, and in 
their proportions so exactly uniform. For it admits of 
proof, that the diameter of the human glottis is capable 
of mpre than sixty distinct d^rees of contraction or en- 
lai^ement, by each of which a different note is produced ; 
and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as before 
observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ;* and what we 
call arUculationj is performed, not by the lungs, wind- 
pipe, or larynx, but by the action of the throat, palatej 
teeth, tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not) 
till the breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which pro- 
peed from an open mouth, and are by grammarians call- 
ed vowel sounds. In transmitting these, the ajJerture 
oC the mouth may be pretty lai^, or somewhat smalkri 
or very small; which is one cause of the variety of 
vowels: a particular sound being produced by each par« 
ticular aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open 
mouth, the voice may be gently acted uporiy by the lips* 
or by the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throat ; 
whence another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be 
formed, agreeably to the plan in page 1 5 ; and the learn- 
ers, by observing the position of their roouthi lips, 
tongue, &C. when they are uttering the sounds, wUl 
perceive that various operations of these organs of 
speech, are necessary to the production of the difierent 
vowel sounds ; and that by minute variations they may 
all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth} ia 
ti^alfy irUercefitedy or strongly con^reaaedy there is form- 
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ed a certain inodh^tioD of articukrte sound, wfiidh as 
expressed by a character in writing, is called a ccmamant. 
Silence ts the effect of a total interceptioD : andindiflticict 
soQnd, of a strong compresaion ; and therefore « con* 
aohaiit is not of itself a distinct articulate voice ; and ilB' 
infiuenoe in ^'arjring the tones of language is not deaii^r 
perceived, unless it be aooompaaied bf an cpeMOg^'of 
the mouth, that is, by a vo^vd. 

By making the experiment with «Gteiilioii, tlie atudent 
will perceive that each of the muiea is formed by the ^ 
voice being intercefoedy by the lips, by the tongue and^ 
palate, or by the tongue and throat; and that the aan/* 
votvela at*e formed by the same organs ^^rmigiy €omfwe»* 
ing the^oice in its passage, but not totaUy interc^dug^ 
it. 

The elements of language, acoordtng to tiie MPeicnl 
sei^ where they are formed, or the several organs of 
speech chiefly concerned in their pvonunciatton, mre dt« 
vided into several classes, and denominated as follows: 
those arecaHed icMiUf which are formed by the lips; 
those dentaUy that are formed with tbe teeth ; Adbroti^ 
that are formed with the palate ; and wamdt^ iYM aro 
formed by the nose. ^ 

The impcH*tance of obtaining, in early life, a clears 
distinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the 
first principles of 4anguage, and a wish to lead young 
mmds to a further consideration of a subject so curious 
and useful, have induced the compiler to bestow particu* 
hir attention on the preceding part of his work. Some 
writers think that these subjects do not properly consH- 
tute any part <^ grammar; atid consider thetnvs 1^ 
ekdusive province of the spelling-book ; but if we re^ 
fleet, that letters and their sounds are the constituent 
principles of th^ art, which teaches us to speak and 
write with propriety, and that, in general, very littie 
knowledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling- 
bOok, we must admit, that they properly bek>ng to 
grammar; and that a rational consideration of these 
elenxentary principles of language, is an object that de« 
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maiads tfae atleatkA of the yeo&g gnimmarim. The 
sentiments of a very judicious and emiacat vfker 
((|iMttaili«m) leapecting this pait of gtaBunari may > per* 
ha^ be prop^ly introduced on the present occaawo. 

^ l<et aa pn-sonsdespisei as inconsideFsfaJey tkt ele* 
xaeats of graamMr, beauase it may seem to them a 
matter of small consequence^ to show the distinction be*- 
taweo vowela and coasonaats, and to ^vide the latter 
iato liquids and mutes. But they who penetrate into the 
laneitBost pttfta of this temple of scieace» win there dis* 
ccvver such r^nement and suhtiJity of matter, as are not 
only proper to sharpen the understandings of fouo^ 
penmns, bat sufficient tag^re exercise for the most pro- 
fcimd knowledge aad eniditioa« 
. Thi^ elemeatary sounds, under their smallest combi* 
natioo» produce a mfUMes syllabks pn^rly oomhiaed 
ppodaee a fnorcf ; words duly eombined produce a Mn- 
tfmce i and aeateoees properly con^Moed produce an ora* 
tifm or discourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Ufia* 
M£s^ that to principles apparently sa trivial as a few phiia 
de aa cat ary seaadsf we owe that variety of articalale- 
vaioea, which has been sufficient to exphun the senti*- 
namtaef so imMuaerahlefl'mukitudef as all the present 
and ^st generations of men. 



CHAPTER II. " » 

Of srLLABLBS^ and the rvlbsJot arranging them, 

A SYX.I.ABUC is a sound, either simple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word ; 
as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their syllables, otjof expressing a word by its proper 
letters. - ' i 
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pass, &c. The only exceptions ure, o^ if, as, is, has, 
1?as, yes, his, thb, us, and thus. 



RULB II. 



Monosyllables ending with any consonant but f^ /, 
ff, and preceded by a single vowel, never double the fii.„» 
consonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd^ err, inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 



or 
final 



RULE III. 

Words ending with y^ preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by 
changing y into ii as, spy, spies; I carry, thou earnest; 
lie carrieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, 
liappiest. 

The present participle in ing^ retains the y, that t may 
not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such Instances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys : I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c.; except in lay, pay, and say; from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and said ; and their compounds, 
vnlaid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y intot; as, happy, happily, 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is 
very rarely changed in the additional syllable : as, coy, 
coyly; boy, boyish, boyhood; annoy, annoyer, annoy- 
ance : joy, joyless, joyful. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double that consonant, when they take another 
syllable beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, 
thinnish ; to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 
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But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the 
preceding syllable, the consonaQt remains sin^f^ : asy to 
toil) toiling ; to offer, an offering ; maid) maideO) kc. 

HULK VI. 

N Words endjng with any double letter but I, and taking 
ness, /essy fy^ ovfiU^ after them, preserve the letter double ; 
as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, success* 
lu], distressfol, &cc« But those vrords which end with 
double^ and take n^M, /tm, /y, oryi^ after them, gene* 
rallj omit one l; as, fulness, skiJless, iiiily, skiUfiily Sec. 

RULE VII. 

JV^M, &»9, /y, and.^ added to words ending with silent 
e, do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
fiul ; except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awfiil. 

I 

RULE VIII. 

MefU^ added to words encUng with silent «, geaeially 
preserves the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastise* 
meot, incitement, &c* The words judgment, abridgmeotf 
acknowledgment, are deviatbns from the rule. 

Like other terminatioos, ment changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant ; as, accompany, accompani* 
ment ; merry, merriment^ 

RULE IX. 

Able and ible^ when incorporated into weeds ending 
with silent e, almost always cut it off : as, blame, bliona* 
ble; cure, curable; sense, sensiblej Sec.: but if cor ^ 
soft comes before e in the original word, the c is then 
preserved in words compounded with ablci as, changei 
changeable ; peace, peaceable, Sec. 

RULE X. 

When ing or hh is added to words ending with silent 
Cy the e is almost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; 
lodgCy lodging ; slave, slavish -, prude, prudish* 

RULE XI. 

Compound words are generally spelled in the same 
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jtnami6f as the simple words of which they are formed ; 
as, football, windmill, bulldogs, thereby, hereafter. 

The orthography of a great number of English words, 
is far from being uniform, even amongst writers of dis* 
tinction. Thus, honour and honor^ inquire and enguiref 
negotiate and negociatej control and /sojitrm^ exfieme and 
exfiencej allege and aRedge^- surprise and surprize^ complete 
and cofhpleatj connexion and connection^ abridgement and 
aMt^menty and many other orthographical variations, 
are to be met with in the best modern publications* 
Some authority for deciding differences of this nature, 
' appears to be necessary : and wher* can we find one of 
equah pretensions with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though 
a few of his decisions do not appear to be warranted 
by the principles of etymology and analogy, tlte stable 
foundations of his improvements.-*-^ As the weight of 
truth and reason (says Nares in his '* Flements of Ortho- 
epy*') is irresistible. Dr. Joihnson*s Dictionary has nearly 
fixed the external form <^ our language. Indeed, so 
convenient is it to have one acknowledged standard to 
recur to ; so much preferable, in matters of this nature, 
is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a continual change, 
atid fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is 
earnestly to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on 
light grounds, be tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthographi- 
cal inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as 
immcrvable moveable, chastely chastness, fertileneas fertily^ 
sHness slyly, fearlessly fearlesness^ Heedlessness needlesly. 
If these, and similar irregularities, were corrected by 
spelling the words analogically, according to the first 
word in each part of the series, and agreeably to the 
general rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubt- 
less, in these respects, be improved. 
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PART II. 
Etymology. 

CHAPTER U 

A Gen&mjl View tf the PjMrs of Sfzzcs. 

THE second part of grammar is etymology : 
\rkich treats of the difierent sorts of words, their 
various modificationsi and their derivation. 

There are, in Englisbj nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech : 
namely, the article, the substantive or 

NOVN, the ADJECTIVE, the PRONOUN, the VEEB^ 

the ADVERB, the preposition, the conjunc- 
tion, and the interjection. 

1. An article is a wcn>d prefixed to sobstantives, 
to point them out, and to show how far their signifi* 
cation extends: as, /v garden, a/i eagle, /i&f woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion % 
as, London^ man^ virtue. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by 
its taking an article before it, or by its making sense of 
Itself: as, a 600A:, ihesKn, ana/2/1^; temfierancey indm* 
try J chastity » 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substan* 
tive, to express its quality : as, ** An indmtrious 
man ; a virtuous woman." 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense 
with the addition of the word thir^ : as, a (^ood thing : 
a dad thing: or of any particular substantive ; as,a«wefl 
apple, a fikamnt prospect, a lively boy. 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun> 

D 2 
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to avoid the too frequent repetition of, the stitne 
word : as, '* The man is happ7 1 be is benevolent ; 
he is useful.*' 

5. A Verb Is a word which signifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER : as, " I am; I ru/e; I am ruled" 

A Verb may generally be distinguished by its making 
cense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to 
before it : as, I walky he filaya^ they vnite ; or, to ivalk^ to 
piayj to write. 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another ad- 
verb, to eatprcss some quality or circumstance re- 
specting it : as, " He reads well s a truly good 
man 5 he writes very correctly^ 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question, How ? how much ? when ? or where ? 
as, in the phrase, ^^ He reads cwrectly^^ the ^iswer to 
.the question, How does he read ? is, correctly, 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words With one 
another, and to show the relation between them : as, 
** He vfcnifrom London to York :" " she is above 
disguise ;'V " they are supported hy industry." 

A Preposition may be known by its admitting after it 
a personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, with, for^ 
tOy 8cc. will allow the objective case after them ; with 
Aim, for her^ to them^ &c. 

8- A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chief- 
ly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or 
more sentences, to make but one . it sometimes con- 
nects only words : as " Thou end he are happy, be^ 
cause yoii are good." " Two and three are five." 
. p. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
p2^rt$ of a sente^nce^ to express the passions or emo- 
tions of the speaker : as, " O virtue ! how amiable 
thou art V* 
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The observations which hav^Jieeh made, to aid learn- 
ers in distinguishing the parts of speech from one ano- 
ter, may afford them some small assistance ; but it will 
certainly be much more instructive, to distinguish them' 
by the definitions, and an accurate knowledge of their 
nature. 

In the following passage) all the parts of speech are 
exemplified : 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man ; 

85 5 '7 373. 4 27 

and was bestowed on him by his benefioent Creator, for 

I 4 86 4 2 «96'6 

the greatest and most excellent uses; but alas ! how often 

53 537'47 ^ 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes I 

In the foregoing sentence, the words the^ a, ai'e arti- 
cles ; power y sfieechy facuUyy man^ Creator ^ usee^ fiurfiosesj 
are substantives ; fumy hia^ we, tV, are pronouns; fieculiary 
beneficerUy greatest, excellent j luorst, are adjectives; w, 
.fww, bestowedj do, fiervert, are verbs ; most, how, often, 
are adverbs; of, to, on, by,/or,,2iXt prepositions; and, 
but 9 are conjunctions; and aias is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different- 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
participle a distinct part ; some eight, excluding the par- 
ticiple, and ranking the adjecdve under the noun ; some 
four? and others only two, (the noun and the verb,') sup- 
posing the rest to be contsuned in the parts of their di- 
vision. We have followed those authors, who appear 
to have given them the most natural and intelligible dis- 
t^bution.. Some reniarks on the division made by the 
learned Home Tooke, are contained in the first section 
of the eleventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ing considered as a part of artificial language or speech, 
being rather a branch of that natural language, which 
we possess in c6mmon with the brute creation, and by 
which we expren the sudden emotions and passions th^t 
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actuate our frame. B^t as it is used in written as well 
as oral laoguage, it may; in some measure, be deemed a 
part of speech. It is with us, a virtual sentence, in which 
the noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or 
indigested word. 

CHAPTER II. 

0/ the ARricLES. 

An article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them oitit, and to show how far their signifi- 
cation extends \ as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and tbes 
A becomes an before a vowel,* and before a silent b : 
as, an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, the 
a only is to be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this neces- 
s&ry distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an 
before A, when it is to be pronounced ; and this circum- 
stance, more than any other, has probably contributed 
to that indistinct utterance, or total omission, of th6 
sound signified by this letter, which very often occurs 
amongst readers and speakers, jfn horse, an husband, 
an herald, an heathen, and many similar associations, 
are frequently to be found in works of taste and merit. • 
To remedy this evil, readers should be taught to omit, 
in all similar cases> the sound of the n, and to give the 
h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used 
in a vague sense to point out one single thing of 
the kind, in other respects indetermhiate : as, 
" Give me a book ;" ** Bring me an apple." 

The is called the definite article ; because it as- 
certains what particular thing or things are meant : 

* A instead of an is now used befoie words beginning with n long. 
See page S19, letter (7. k is also used before ouf ; as, many a onc^ 
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as, " Give me the book ;" ** Bring me /£# apples j" 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
generally taken in its widest sense : as, " A candid 
temper is proper for man i" that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will 
be seen in the following examples ; *^ The sop of a king 
•—the son of the king— a son of the king." Each of these 
three phrases has an enjtirely different meaning, throug{h 
the different application of the articles a and the. 

«* Thou art a man," is a very general and harmless 
position ; but, <^ Thou art (he man/' (as Nathan said to 
DavidO is an assertion capable of striking terror and re- 
morse into the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sdences, arts, 
metals, herbs. See* ; as, ^prudence is commendable ; fiUoe- 
hood is odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;** &c. It is 
not prefixed to a proper name ; as, «^ Alexander," (be- 
cause that of itself denotes a determinate individual or 
particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a 
particular family : al, ** He is a Howard, or of the family 
of the Howards ;" or by way of eminence : as, " Every 
man is not a Newton }** ^ He has the courage of an 
Achilles i" or when some noun is understood ; ^* He 
sailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, ^ a ^od man/' ^ an agreeable woman," ^ the 
beat friend." On some occasions, however, the adjec- 
tive precedes a or an; as, « sueh a shame,'' " as great a 
man as Alexander," « too careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only ; the definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there altars to be a reniarkable exception to this 
rule, in the use of the adjectives few and many^ (the lat- 
ter chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
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joined with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a : as, ajnv men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the efTcct which the 
article has in these phrases ; it neans a small or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idei| 
of a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozens 
a score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, 
an aggregate of many collectively taken ; and therefore 
still retains the article a, though joined as an adjective to 
a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, Sec. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective mdny^ and a singular noun : as, 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
" The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
^^ Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air.** 
In these lines, the phtases, many a gem and many aflw^r^ 
refer to many gems and manyJlower9i separately, not col« 
lectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to ad- 
verbs in thecomp£irative and superlative degree ; and its 
effect is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to 
define it the more precisely 2 as, « The more I examine 
it, the better M^ie it. I like this the least of any." 



CHAPTER III. 
Of SuBS^AHflVES^ 

Sect. i. Of Subetantives in generaU 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion: 
as, London^ man^ virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names 
appropriated to individuals : as, George, London, 
Thames. 
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GMnmon names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals under them ; as, animal, mao, tree, &c. 
When proper names have an article annexed to 
tliem, they are used as common names : as, " He 
is the Cicero of his age \ he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Casars" 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : 
as, ," Tie boy is studious ; that girl is discreet.**' 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of^ and of the second when spoken to : as, 
*• Blessings attend us on every side •, be grateful, 
children of men 1" tbat is, ye children of men. 
Sect. 2. Of Gender. 
Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard 
to sex. There are three genders, the mascu- 
line, the FEMININE, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a house, a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 

• Nouns may also be divided into the following classes : ColUctinte 
nouns, or nouns of multitude ; as, the people,^ die parliament, the 
army : Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from 
their substances; as, knowledge, goodness, whiteness: Ferial ar 
participial nouns \ as, beginning, reading, writing. 
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feminine gender : as» when ve say of the sun^ he 
is setting \ and of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly 
give the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicu- 
ous for the attributes of imparting or communicating) 
and which are by nature strong and efficacious. Those^ 
again, are made feminine, which are conspicuous for the 
attributes of containing or bringing forth, or which are 
peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, 
the sun is said to be masculine ; and the moon, being 
the receptacle of the sun's light, to be feminine. The 
earth is generally feminine. A ship, a country, a city, 
&c. are likewise made feminine, being receivers or con- 
tainers. Time is always masculine, on account of its 
mighty efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, 
and its being the object of love. Fortune and the church 
are generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distin- 
guishing the sex, viz. 

I. By different words : as. 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Femalc^ 


Bachelor. 


Maid. 


Husband. 


Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck*. 


Doe. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 


\ Heifer. 


Milter. 


Spawner. 


Steer. 


Nephew. 


Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 
Drake. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer. 


5 Songstress or 
/ Singer. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter* 


Friar. 


Nun. 


St8^. 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goose. 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 
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3. By a difierence of terminatioQ: as> 
M^c* Female. Male. Female. 



Abbot* ' Abbess* Latidgraye. 
Actor. Actress. Lion. 
Adrainutrator. Administratrix. Marquis. 
Adulterer* Adultress. Master. 
Ambassador. Ainbassadress*Mayor* 
Arbiter. Aibitress. Palroii* 
Baron* Batoness* Peer. 
Bridegroom. Bride* -Poet. 
Bene&ctor. Benefactress* Priest* 
Caterer. Cateress. Prince, 
Chanter. Chantress. Prior. 
Conductor. Conductress. Prophet* 
Count. Countess* Protector. 
Deacon. Deaconess. Shepherd. 
Duke* Duchess. Songster. 
Elector. Electress. Sorcerer* 
Emperor. Empress. ^ , 
Enchanter. Enchantress. ^"*^"' 
Executor. Executrix. Tiger/ 
Governor* Governess* Traitor. 
Heir. Heiress. Tutor* 
Hero. Heroine. Viscount- 
Hunter. Huntress. Votary. 
Host. Hostess. Widower. 
Jew. Jewess. 



■ Landgravine. 

Lioness. 

March toBfgfc 

Mistress. 

Mayoress. 

Patroness. 

Peeress* 

Poetess. 

Priestess. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 
Prophete^ 
Protectress. 
Shepherdess. 
Songstress. 
Sorceress. 
5 SuJtaness. 
I Sultana. 
Tigress. 
Traitress* 
Tutoress* 
Viscountess* 
Votaress. 
Widow. 



3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective^ btmgfirefixedto 
the substantive : as. 



A cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant. 
A hegoat. 
A he-^bear. 
A mal^-child. 
Male descendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid*servaiit. 
A she-goat., 
A she-bear. 
A female-child. 
Female descendants. 
It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either 
/Uaasculine or fcgninioe. The woeds /iarent, M(L cousin/ 
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friend^ neighbour, tervant^ aad seTeitl oUtntn^ are used 
indifTerently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable termioations contribute to con- 
CiseQess and per^picuity^ of expression. We have o«ly 
a sufficient npmber of them to make us feel our want ; 
for when we say of a woman^ she is a phtkMK>]>her^ ftn 
astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we perceive an im- 
prq»riety in the termination, which we cannot avoid ; 
but we caa say, that she is a botanist, a student, a wit- 
ness, a scholar, an orphan, a companion, because these 
terminations liave not annexed to them the noUon of sex. 

Sect* 3. OfJVumber, 

}*T0MBER is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two ntimbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object ; 
asj a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they exprefs, are ufed only in the fingular 
form s a»* whew, pitch, gold, floth, pride, &c. j 
others, only in the plural form ; as, bellows, fcis- 
forsi lungs, richer, &c. 

Some words are the fame in both numbers ; as, 
deer, fhecp, fwine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns b generally formed, 
by adding s to the fingular : as, dove, doves ; face, 
feces 5 thought, thoughts. But when^he fubftan- 
tive fingular ends in «, ch foft, /A, ss, or /, we add 
es in the plural : as box, boxes •, church, churches ; 
lufli, lifhcs; kSfs, klfics; rebus, rcbufes. If the 



fingukr ^nds in cb hard, tha plural is formed by 
adding X, as, monarch, monarchs ; diftichi diftichs* 

Nouns which end in Oy have soipetimes es^ added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto* potatOi 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only a ; as, folio, nuncioy 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /, or fcy are rendered plural by the 
change of those termmations into ves ; as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; Trife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, and 
several others, which form the plural by the addiiion of ».- 
Those which end in jTJ hav^ the regular plural : as, nifl^ 
ruffs ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into iea in the plural : 
as, beauty, beauties ; fly, fiies* But the y is not changed^ 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, 
keys ; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into ^.' as, man, men ;' woman* wotnen ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, foim oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren* . 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in thQ 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice (for play) ; * 
die, dies (for coining.) 

It Is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural nouns ; fiainsy riches^ alms : and also, mathematicBy 
fnetnfihysicsy fioSHca^ ethicB^ optica, pTteurnafica, with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that tlie adjective much is sometimes 
a term of number, as wdLaa of quantity. Thia may ac- 
count for the instances we meet with of its associating 
with^rywasa plural noun: as, <^ much pains." The 
connexion, however, is not to be recommended. 

The word news is now almost universally considerecl 
as belonging to the singular number. 
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The noun means is used both in the ftingulap and the 
floral number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus dis- 
tinguished, with respect to number. 



Singular. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural 


Cherub. 


Cherubim. 


Datum. 


Data. 


Seraph. 


Seraphim. 


Effluvium. 


Effluvia. 


Antithesis. 


Antitheses. 


Encomium 


C Encomia or 
' \ Encomium,?. 


Automaton. 


Automata. 


Basis. 


Bases. 


Erratum. 


Errata. 


Crisis. 


Crises. 


Genius.' 


Genii.* 


Criterion. 


Criteria. 


Genus. 


Genera. 


Diuresis. 


Dtereses. 


Tfillav 


C Indices or 
ilndexes.t 


Ellipsis- 


Ellipses. 


XUvICa. 


Emphasis. 


Emphases. 


Lamina. 


Laminx. 


Hypothesis. 


Hypotheses. 


Medium. 
Magus. 


Media. 


Metamor/^ 


5 Metamor- 
\ phoses. 


Magi. 


phosis. 


Memoran- 


? Memoranda or 
I Memoranduntt. 


Phcsnomenon. 


Phcenomena. 


dum. 




C Appendices (yr Radius. 


Radn. 


Appendix. 


^Appendixes. 


Stamen. 


Stamina. 


Arcanum. 


Arcana. 


Stratum. 


Strata. 


Axis. 


Axes. 


Vortex. 


Vortices. 


Calx. , 


Calces. 







Some woi^ds, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae^ 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted into 
our tongue ; hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 



* Genii^ v^hen denoting aerial fpirits : Geniuses^ when signifying 
perfons of genius. 

f Indexes, when it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents : Indicesi 
lirnen referrisg to Algebraic quantities. 
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S&GT. 4. qfCate. 

Im Englifli, fubftantives hav^ three c^e8> the 
nominative, the pofleffive, and the objective** 

The ifominative cafe fimply ezprefles the name 
of a thing, or the fubject of the verb ; as, *' The 
boy plays j'* " The girls learn." 

The poffeffive cafe exprefles the relation of 
property or pofleffion ^ and has an apoftrophe 
with the letter / coming after it : as, " The fcho* 
lar's duty 5'' " My father's houfe/' 

When the phiral ends in /, the other / is omitt- 
ed, but the apoftrophe is retained : as^ *' On ea* 
gles' wings ;•' " The drapers' company.'* 

Sometimes alfo, when the lingular terminates 
in //, the apoftrophic / is not added : as, ** For 
goodnefs' fake ; ** For righteoufnefs' fake." 

The objective cafe expreiles the object of an 
action, or of a relation ; and generally follows a 
verb active, or a prepofition: as, " John affifts. 
Charles j" " They live in London/ 

£ngli(h fubftantives are declined in the foUow«f 
iilg manner. « 

Singular. Plural. 

A mother. Mothers* 
A mother's. Mothers*. 
A mother. Mothers. 



M>mifiativg Cafe* 
PofftJJive Cafe. ^ 
Objective Cafe. 



Nominative Cafe* 
Poffejive Cafe. 
Objective Cafe. 



The man. 
The man's. 
The man. 



The men. 
The men's* 
The men* 



* The possessive is sometimes called the genitive cafe ; an4 the 
objective tnc accusative. 

E 2 
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The English language, to express different connex- 
ions and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the 
most part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among 
the ancient, and some too among the modern languages, 
as the German, vary the terminatbn or ending of the 
substantive, to answerthe same purpose : an example 
of which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the 
nature and use of cases^ viz. 



J 





Singular. 




JVominative. 


DoMXNys, 


A Lord. 


Genitrve. 


Domini, 


Lord's, of a Lord 


Dative. 


DOMINd, 


1 o a Lord. 


jtcoMaiive* 


DOMINUM, 


A Lord. 


Vocattve. 


DOMINE, 


OLord. 


Ablatvve. 


Domino, 

Plural 


By a Lord* 


Mnunative. 


Domini, 


Lords. 


Gerddve. 


DOMINORUM, 


Lords', of Lord^. 


Dative. 


Dominis, 


To Lords. 


Accuaathe, 


DOMINOS, 


Lords. 


Vocative. 


Domini, 


O Lords; 


Ablative. 


Dominis, 


Bji Lords. 



Some writers think, that the relations signified by the 
addition of articles and* prepositions to the noun, inay 
properly be denominated cases, in English ; and that, on 
this principle, there are, in our language, as many cases 
as in the Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming 
cases for our substantives, there are strong objections. 
It woifld, indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement 
of nouns, articles, , and prepositions. If an arrangement 
of this nature were to be considered as constituting cases, 
the English language would have a much greater num- 
ber of them than the Greek and Latin tongues : for, as 
every preposition has its distinct meaning and effect, ev- 
ery combination of a preposition and article with the 
noun, would form a different relation, and would consti- 
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tute a^istinct case* This vould encumber our language 
with many new terms, and a heavy and useless Imd of , 
distinctions.* 

On the principle of imitating other languages in 
^names and forms, without a correspondence in nature 
and idiom, we might adopt a number of declensions, as 
well as a variety of cases, for English substantives. 
Thus, five or six declensions, distinguished according to 
the various modes of forming the plural of substantives, 
with at least half a dozen cases to each declension, would 
furnish a complete arrangement of English nouns, in all 
their trappings. See on this subject, tht fifth and rdiuh 
sections of the sixth chafiter of tiymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor- 
respond with the idiom of our language, there seems to 
be great propriety in admitting a case in English sub« 
stantives, which shall serve to denote the objects of active 
verbs and of prepositions ; and which is, therefore, pro- 
perly termed the objective case* The general idea of 
case doubtless has a reference to the termination of the 
noun i but there are many instances, both in Greek and. 
Latin, in which the nominative and accusative cases 
have precisely the same form, and are distinguished only 
by the relation they Bear to other words in the sentence. 
We are therefore warranted, by analogy, in applying 
this principle to our own language, as far as utility, and 
the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in 
English, a noun governed by an active verb, or a prepo- 
sition, is very differently circumstanced, from a noun ii) 
the nominative, or in the possessive case ; and that a 
comprehensive case, correspondent to that differencei 
must be useful and proper. The business of parsing, 

* If cases are to be distinguished by the different ^;nlficatlons of 
the n^un, or by the different relations it may bear to the govern- 
ing word, then we have in our language as many cases almost, as 
there are prepositions : and, above a man, beneath a man, beyon4 
a man, round about a man, within. a man, without a man, &c. 
ibiAl be cases, as well as, of a man, to a iiian, and with a man." 
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and of showkQgp the conne^uon and dependence of worda» 
will be most conveniently accompliftbed, by the adoption 
of such a case ; and the irregularity of having our nouna 
sometimes placed in a situation^ in which they cannot 
be wd to Ije in any ca&e, at all» will be avoided* 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety, 
of a9»igning to English sobatantives an objective case s 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an 
examination to which he was prompted by this extensive 
and increasing demand ibr the giammar, has produced 
in his mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our Ian- 
gufi^e are entitled to this comprehensive objective case* 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many tferms, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term : as, " The king of Great Britain's dominions.'' 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form: "My friend's wife's sister j*' a sense which 
would be better expressed by saying, ** the sister of my 
friend s wife ;" or, " my friend's sister in law.** Some 
grammarians say, that in each of the following phrases, 
viz. " A book of my brother's," " A servant of the 
queen's,** *• A soldier of the king's," there are two ge- 
nitive cases; the first phrase implying, <*one of the 
books of my brother," the next, " one ofthe servants of 
the queen ;'l and the last, " one of the soldiers of the 
king.'* But "as the preposition governs the objective 
case ; and as there are not, in each of these sentences, 
two apostrophes with the letter a coming after them, 
we cannot with propriety say, that there are two geni- 
tive eases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

0/ JDyscTirBS. 

Skct. I. Of the natum of MjeclvvtB^ and the d^preea oj 
com/iariMn, 

An Adjective is a word added to a fubftantive, 



io exprefs its quality : as, *' An indufirkus man \ ' 
*' A virtuous woman ;** ** A benevolent mind.'' 

In English, the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
*^* A careless boy j carejess girls.** 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison} the positive, the compar4Tiv£, 
and the SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a de- 
gree of comparison ; as it seems to be nothing more 
than the simple form of the adjective, and not to imply 
either comparison or degree. This opinion may be well 
founded, unless the adjective be supposed to imply com* 
parison or degree, by containing a secret or general re- 
ference to oth^r things : as, when we say, ^ he is a tall 
man," " this is VLfcdr day," we make some reference to 
the ordinary size of men, and to diiTerent weather. 

The Positive State exprefles the quality of an 
object, without any increafe or diminution: as, 
good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increafes or leflens the 
pofitivein fignificatlon: as, wiier, greater, lefs wi/e. 

The Superlative Degree increafes or leflens the 
pofitive to the higheft or loweft degree : as, wifeft, 
greateft, leaft wife. 

The fimple word, or pofitive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding r or ^r; and the fuperlative, 
by adding Ji or ejiy to the end of it : as wife, 
wifer, wifeft \ great, greater, greateft. And the 
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adverbs intfv and tnofi^ placed before the adjective^ 
have the £ime effect : as, wife, more wife, myi 
wife. 

The tennination ish may be accounted in some sort % 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, black, biaekiah^ w tending 
to blackness ; salt^ saltish^ or having a UtUe ta$te of fialt». 

The word ratlier is very properly used to express a 
small degree or excess of a quality : as, *' She is rather 
pix)fuse in her expenses.^ 

IVIoYiosyllables, for the most part, are compared by «• 
and C9t ; and dissyllables by more and moai : as, mildj 
milder, mildest; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis* 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after 
a mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last sylla- 
ble* as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : as*, 
happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; polUer^ politest^ 
Words of more than two syllables hardly ever admit of 
those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb moat to the end of them ; as, nethermost^ utter* 
most, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
G^ very commoo use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy^) that are irregular in thii» 
respect : as, " good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst j 
little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later or latter y latest or last ; 
old) older or eider, oldesVor eldest ;** and a few others. 

An adjecti^^ put witbout a subftantive, with, the defi- 
nite article before it, becomes- a substantive in sense and 
meaning, and is written a6 a substantive ; as, " Provi- 
dence rewards Me ^oofl?, and punishes /Ae Aarf/' 
. Various iHMjns plaped before other nouda asaume the 
nature of adjectives ; as^ se^ fisb> wine vessel, corn field^^ 
meadow ground, &c.. 



Nmaenal adjectiveft wre either tiardina^ or orAnal : 
otrdinal, «s, ooei^ tw^ tiiree» Ike. ; ordiaai^ m fint, m- 
Goad, thixdy &c> 

Sect. 2. Remarka on the subject f^f CompariMn. 

If we cotnider tiie subject <»f comparison attentively, 
we dball percetire that the degrees of it are infinite in 
ttumber, or at le^st mdeftmte**^A mountain is larger 
than a mke ^-^ how many degrees ? How much big- 
get is the earth than a grain of sand ? By how many de- 
crees w£» Socrates wiser than AJcihiades ? or by how 
many is snow whiter than this paper ? It is plain, that to 
these afKl the like questions, no definite answers can be 
returned* 

In <|uantities, however, tbAt may be exactly measuredi 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour 
is sixty times longer than a minute. But, in regard to 
qualities^ and to those quantities which cannot be mea- 
sured exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
fact, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
venient, if language were to express many of them. 
in regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the de- 
grees of more and less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurate- 
ly, by certain adverbs, or words of like import: ai^ 
** Socrates was much wiser than Alcibiades ;** " Snow is 
a great deal whiter than this paper ;** '* Epaminondas was 
by far the most accomplished of the Thebans ;" ** The 
evening star is a very splendid object, but the sun is rn- 
t^mparabiy more splendid ;'* " The Deity is infinitely 
greater than the greatest of his creatures:" The inac- 
curacy of these, sSid iht li^^ expiS^ssidnS) is not a mate- 
rial inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidaMe : 
for human speech can only express- human ttiought ; 
and where thougln is necessarily inaccurate, language 
must be so too. 
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When the word v«y exceedingly^ or any other of si- 
nuiar import, is put before the positive, it is called by 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish 
it from the other superlative, which has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlativje of comparison. 
Thus very eloquent^ is termed the superlative of emi- 
nence ; moat eloquent j the superlative of comparison. I^ 
the superlative of eminence, something of comparison 
is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we 
cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, without com- 
paring his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. 
Thus, the sentence, " Of all acquirements, virtue is the 
most valuable^' conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing ; " Virtue is more valuable than every other ac- 
quirement.*' 

CHAPT£B. V, 

0/ Feosouns. 

A Pronoun is a word ufed inftead of anotin, 
to avoid, the too frequent repetition of ^h^ fame 
word : as, " The man is happy i heh benevolent ; 
Af is ufefiil.** . .♦ , 

There arc three kinds of pronouns, viz. -the 
PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the adjeqtive 

PRONOUNS. . • 

Sect. 1. Of the^ Personal PronoumB* 

There, arc five Personal, Pronouns, viz- ^/, 
thouf he^ fhe^ U >• with their plurals, we^ ye pr 
you^ they. 

Personal pronouns admit of perfon, ' number, 
jjender^ and case. 
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The perfons of pronouns are three in each 
number, viz. 

/, is the firft perfon 1 

Tbau, is the fecond perfon > Singular. 

Hff j6e, or it, is the third perfon I 

Jf^e, is the firft perfon | 

Te or you, is the fecond perfon > Plural. 

They^ is the third perfon J 

This account of persons wiJl be very intelligible, whfQ 

Ve reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 

subject of ai^y discour9e : first, the person who speaksi 

may speak of himself; secondly, he may speak of the 

person to whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may 

speak of some other person : and as the speakers, the 

jiersons spoken to, and the c^her persons spoken of, may 

he manyi so each of these persons must have the plursd 

dumber. 
* 

The numbers of pronounsi like thofe of fub- 
Aantives, are two, the fingi^Iar and the plural r 
as, /, iioUf be s ive, ye or you, they. 

Gender has refpe^ only to the third perfon fin* 
golar of the pronouns, be, she, it. He is mafcu- 
tine \ she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the 
same time the subjects of the discpurse, are supposed to 
be present ; from which, and other circumstances, their 
sex is commonly known, and needs not to be marked by 
a distinction of gender in the pronouns : but the third 
person or thing spoken o£^ being absent, and in many res- 
pects unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked 
by a distinction of gender ; at least when some particular 
person or thing is spoken of, that ought to be niore dis- 
tinctly marked i accordingly the pronoun singular of the 
third person has the three genders, Af, «Ae, it. 
F 



• i Profibiilft ikvfe-flii«<f«fes; ?hct«HnIhative,'thc 
poflcffivc, aud the objective. 

Theobjectiife case of a prdhbuh has, in gefifei^, a 
fonn difibreht 'from thatiJf «M nominath^, or^the bos- 
sessivecase. 

The perforfal pronouns ai*c*th^ declined : 

We. . 
Ours. 

tfs. 

Ye fft you. 

Yours. 

iTou. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them- 

Theirs.* 
*rheqi. 

They. 
Their?. . 
TChem. ^ 

SEGT*r2. ^ the Rekttg^e PYdiwufla* 

, Re &, AT iiTe Pronouns are such as relate, in gc- 

Horalf t5 dbmeiirord or phf^se. going before, \^^b^ 

^is ^thence called the antecrfept .-^ tlrtfy arjs, ivho^ 

'which, and that : as, " The maa is happy who 

lives virtuously."* ^ - v 

* The restive proaoun, when used intem^gathreiy, relates to a 
wo^ or phrase, which is not atrtecetfefit, but *itbsequtnt to the rafe- 
tive. See note under the VI. rule of Syntax. « 



Persda. 


6aK. 


siogabr. 


First. 


IVfiflV. 


I. 


.• 


Pott, 


Mine. 




Obj. 


Me. 


Second. 


Nm. 


Thou. 




Pdtt. 


Thine. 


• •^•i. 


ObJ. 


Thee. 


TiSW. 


■Noin. 


He. 


ifir«/. 


Post. 


His. 




Obj. 


Bim. 


ri«>i. 


Norn. 


She. 


F-»». 


^ Pott. 


Hers. 


; • •. - . 


.Obj. 


Her. 


pit/. 


'i^y 


It. 


Nguter. 


Pw- 


its. 




Ob/. ^ 


*^ It, 



•• 

WlMOi ka kind <rf cocApoiskl cdative^ iadudfeig^ 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is agttfr^ 
valent to tbat ivhich : as, " TTiis is nvbat I wanted ^^ 
tb^ti i^t$) %» '' ikf.Mt$g wkfci I. wanted." 

Wifo i& applied to peribns, wUcb to animals and 
inanimate things : as, ^* He is a friend^ mtho \%^ 
'faithful iwadverfity y " The hiri^ which fung fo 
fwQttlyi i$.ftowi>.i" '* Tiu^ U tliA.fr^^, fithifhfg^ 
diKOs no firnit** ' •» ' ; ^ ^ ^ 

755/z/, as a relative, is^ Often ufed to preyerittte 
too frequent repetition x>f vfho and u'^Vi&. It is 
^{^lied to li)0(h p^rlb()&. aDd thinga : 9s, " if^ that 
acts wifely deiervea praift ^" ^^ MpdeAy is a fusiit^" 
that highly adorns a w^Qian.'' 

Whi^ is q£ both nuipltera, aJdd i» thc^ declined : 
8iBguI»» and PbnL 
^ NotrllHatkw. Wh<T. • • 

«' possessive. • Who«e. 

* Oif4ctjl9e. •* /\*hoai. ef ». / 

ffTdtHt thaty mid'^hatj are ^ejris^ ol^hcib pbtob^rt, .* 
but they do not vary their^ termiRKtlQB'; 6fCtpt "th^ 
nohoae is sometipq^s used as t^e possj^v^ cftse o^VffiM:* 
asr" Is there any other "docfKhe «rA*e followers ar^ * 
pithished?^ ^; . * ^. ^ .^ •' 

. ^ V^ ^ ,' w ■ — «'Andt|>e»uit.* « ' 

' Q^ thafforbiddeo /fifc ^hqae m^tal tast^ ^ , . 

aroughMeaIh.*%* , . ^miltok. * 

■ ^ ." ^ fur^tlie joy wiijiou/'Ulay, * ^ '. ' *^ 
I^A#8^ very raptdre is (ranquillity/* * » *• yoviic ' 

" The Ugb^9 *^d shadess^ w/i^^^vrcH accorded atjrifc • 
Gives airtUe streni^th aiBd colour of our lif^»'* rprJB^ 

^ Tbis is ooe of the clearest characteristic of its being ' 
H. religion w^f origin is divine." « ^ |j«AiKi 1 
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^ •% iW use 4>f this lieensc, oq^ word is sabstituted.&r 
tb^^M^ ^'Philosophy) vfhaae end is to instruct Q& in 
i^ loioivvtodge of nature," fcr, *« Philosophy* ^A* end qT 
v>hkh is to instrucMiSy" &c* 

Whoy whichi and whaij haye sometimes the words 9^ 
ever and ev^ annexed, to them ; as, ^ w/ufsoever or w^ 
^^vw", whichsoever or whichever, whatsoever or whatever ;" 
but they are seldom used in modem style. 

The word ^Aor is sometimes a relative, sometimes a 
demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. 
It is ^^iieiative, wh^n it may be turned Into wh^f or wlmh 
Without destroying the sense.: as, ** l^iey that (who) re- 
prove us, may be our best friends ;'* " From every thing 
that (^hich) you see, derive instruction.** It is a demon- 
strative pronoun when ic* is followed immediately by a 
"substantive, to which it is either joined, orirefers, and 

' wiu<:h it limits or qualifies: as, ^^ That boy is industri- 
9US ;" " 2%cf belongs to me j" njeanin^, that book, that 
Qi^sk,' Ice. It is % conjunction, when it joins sentences 
together, and cannot be turned into who or which^ with- ' 
. oi4 destroyiagiJthe sense : as, <' Take ctre that ev&cy day 
be well empk>yed.** ^ I hope he will belief thgt T have 
not acted impropei^Jy." .. * 

*PV/io! whichy and what, are called Jnterrogottves, when 
.tli^y ^^^se^!jn asking questions; a^ ^'if^ishe?^ 

^ ' 'i WWcAI^ the tjpe^J*' " What art tliou doing ?*' 

♦ * • W7z(?^Aer.was formerly made use of to signify interro- . 
Ration iT as, " ^i^xAer o£«Apse-sball I.£hoose ?" but U is 

«»«iow seldom used» th^nterrogative wluch bding substi- 
tuted for it.- $on[ie Grammarians think that the uy d^ 
it should be revivedf as, like^zVA^and n^/ii^ it pomtfl^ 
^ to the dual number; and would contribute tc^renderour 
fexpi'e^sions concise and definite* * * *\^ ■ 

, Sonie writers have, classed the interix>ga^ves a^a se? ^ 

^ paratekin^of^pronouns; but they are too nearly celated 
tp the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to ren- 
der such a division proper. They do not, in &ct, lose the 
character of relatives, wheii they become i^tertogatiyea. 



Tte ^oif diffibfoQce h, ^b^t^mmvn incemgitioiiy tte 
relatives have reference to a aubjecC whieh is aa tp cadtPt, 
itofiniCey aod known ; wfA an interrogatioiit to a subj^t 
which is vaub«equent) indefioitet and unkmnm^ and 
irhieh ic it expected that the annver should exprest and 
adotrtain. 

Sl&cT. 3. Of the. Ai^fetive Pronoww. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed naturci pair* 
ticipatuig the properties both of pronouns and ad«> 
jccdrcs. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts, Qamely» the posussive^ the Jistritutivf^ 
the defmnstrathi^ ?nd the in^efiniifn 

I. TYit possessive are those which rekte to pot^ 
session or property. There are seven of them ; 
viz.. my» tby^ his^ ber^ our^ y^ur^ their. 

. Mint and ibinif instead of my and tby^ vr^ve 
i^rmerlf used before a substantive, or ad)ettiv^ 
heginning with a vowel^ or a silent i&: as, ** Blot 
out all ^ine iniquitjea.'^ 

The poBsesnves, A/«, ndnej tfmi^ may be accounted 
cither p^issessive pronouns, or the < possessive cases of 
their respective personal pronouns. 

When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to substan- 
fives; or are parted from them only t^ an adjective, th^y 
adroit of no vacation, whatever be the number or ease m 
the nouns aS) Mtf young cousin is here, he knows my 
parents ; her merit is great ; she lives with her relations; 
«tir books are tom, we own ot/rfauits; their situation is 
Duserabk, 1 admire their neWe virtues. 
* When they are separated ftpom the noun 1^ a verb, of 
when t^ noun is i2KKlerstood, alt of them except hie^ 
vary their tenntnationst as. This hat is thine^ and th^ 
^xtfacr ia thine; thd^ tiinfeeta aM MeH; this house is 
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xmrsi' Bdt theae variattons are in fiiet the ^ss^ssive 
cases of the persornJ pronouns* 

The two words own and self^ are used in conjunction 
with pronouns. Own is added to possessives, both sin- 
gular and plural: as, ^^ My awn hand, oterown house.*' 
It is emphatical, and implies a silent.contrariely or op- 
position : as, " I. live in my own house," that is, " not in 
a hired house*'' Self is added to possessives : as, my- 
*f(/j yoursetveaj and sometimes to personal pronouns : 
as, himself, itself themselves* It then, like own, expres* 
%es emphasis and opposition : as, << I did this myself" 
that is, ^ not another ;" or it forms a reciprocal pronoun: 
^s, "" We hurt ourselves by vain rage." 

Himself themselves, are now used in the nominative 
case, instead of hisself theirsetves : as, ^ He came him- 
self;" « He himself shall do this;" « They performed 
it themselves.*' . 

'2. '^t distributive arc thofc' which denote the 
perfons or things that make up a numbef, as taken 
Separately and fingly. They are each, ivery, either : 
aS)'^* Eai:hof his brothers is in a favourable fitua* 
tion;** " Every man muft account for himfelf;** ' 
*' I have not fecn either of them." 

' Each i:elates to two or more persons or thingSf and 
signifi^ either of th^ two» or every one of any number 
taken separately. 

. 'rEvery relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
-each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun 
wa^' formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now 
constantly annexed tp it, except in legal propisedings : 
as, in the phriase <^ all and every of them." t . 
. Either relates to two persons or things taken separate- 
ly, and signifies the one or the other. To say, ^< either 
of the three," is therefore improper. 
, MMer imports " not either ;" that is, not one nor the 
Ather; as, <' Neither of my friends was there." 

3^ The demonstrative are thoie which precifely 
point ^uM^e fuhjects to which they rehte: thi/ 



and iirafy thtH and ^fiii^ are of this dait 3 as, 
'* STA/V IS true charity j thaf\% only its image."' 

1^'x refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
that to. -the most distaat : as, *' This man is.more 
intdiigeot than thai'* This indicates the latter or 
last mentioned ; that^ the former or first men- 
tioned : as, '* Both wealth and poverty are tempta* 
tions ; tbat^ tends to OLctte pride, tbh^ discontent." 

Perhaps the words former and tatter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially 
in many of their applications* The following sentence 
jnay serve as an example : ^ It was happy for the state, 
that Fabius continued in the command with Minucius : 
the Jbmier*B phlegm was a check upon the UUter'M yv- 
Vacity." 

4. The indefinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind ; somn^ other^ unj^ one^ 
miif such^ $c* 

Of these pronoQns, only the words one and other are 
Varied. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the ^ 

same mahner as substantives : as, one^ one^B. This word ) 

has a general signification, meaning people at large ; 
and sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person 
who is speaking ; as, •* One ought to pity the distresses 
of mahkind/' « One ii apt to love one'9 self." This 
word is often used, by good writers, in the pluraf num- 
ber r as, ^ The great ones of the world;** <*The boy 
Wounded the old bird, and stole the young tmes ;** ** My 
wife and the little oneB ate in good health." 
Other is declined in the following manner : 
' . Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Other Others.' 

Poss. Others Othera*,- 

Obj. Other 9tH^s. 
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Th^ plvtul ojAfTs ia only osed vhen opart ifom the 
noun- tp whkh it refersi .whether expressed or uinierp 
stood: as, ^ When you havefperused these papers^ I 
will send you the others," ^ He pleases some, but he- 
disgusts others.'* When this pronoun is joined tonoana^ 
either singular or ^ra|, it has no vacation : asy ^ the 
other man," « the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the in- 
definite pronouns. ** Some of you are wise and good j'* 
^<.A few of tliem $vere idle^.the oM^v it^ustoom;^ 
" Neither is there any that is unexceptionat>le ;" " 0»r 
ought to know one^s own mind ;" '* 1 hey were aii pre» 
sent ;" '^ Such is the state of man, that he is never at 
rest ;" " Some are happy, while oi/iera are tniserable.'* 
. The word anorher is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other. 

None is used in- both numbers : as, ^ Mme is so cteaf as 
he that will not hear;" '^ None of those are equal to 
these." It seeins originally to have sgnifiedt acoordhfig' 
to its derivation, not one, and therefore to have had no 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it in- 
the piijral number: as, ^ Mne tkiAt go unto her return^ 
again." Prov ii. 19. "Terms of peace were nonr 
vpuchsaf'xi/* Milton. ^^JVorie of them arc varied to ex-* 
press the gender/' " Mne of them have diffisrent'e^- 
Ings for the numbers," Lowt«'s Introduction, {^Nme 
of theii- productions flTeexiant," Bl^ir. 

We have endeavoured to distinguish, and explain the 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it it difficult to 
divide them in an exact and uoexcejptioQable manner. 
S«me of them, in particular appjiications, might hove 
been differeotity classed \ but |t is presumed that, in 
g^entl, the distribution is tolerably correcU AU th^ 
pronouns, except the personal aiad relative, may in«- 
deed, in a general view of them, be considered as dt^ 
jpmtvue) pronouns, because they define or a^ertain the 
extent of 4he common name, org^ne^ tenn^ to which' 



^cf refer, tiF are joined ; but as each dass #f them does 
tkash more or less exacdf ^ or io a manner peculiar to il- 
ael^ a di^sioD adapted to this circumstance appears to be 
amtsdile to the nature of things, and the understanding cf 
leaenersi 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words /Ai«, .thaty anyy somtj such^ his^ their^ tmr^ kc* 
aie pronouns, when the)^ are used separately from the 
nouns to which they relate ; tmt that, when they ai*e jmn* 
ed to those nouns, they are not to be considered as bejong- 
hig to this species of words ; because, in this association, 
they Father ascertain a substantive, than supply the place 
of an& They assert that, in the phrases, ^ give me that^** * ' 
^ thia is JohnV and ^ such were Mine of you,*' the words 
in indies are pronouns; but that, in thefollowing^hrases, 
Ihey are not pronouns ; " tMa book is instructive,*' ^aome 
boys are ingenious," ^\7ny health is declining,-^ <♦ our * 
hrarts lare .deceit&il,". &c» Other grammarians think, 
.that none o£ these forms of speech can properly be called 
pironouns ; as the geuuine pronoun stands by itself, with- 
out the aid of a^ noun expressed or understood. They 
are of opinion, that in the expressions, ^Give me that ;" 
^ this is JohnV' &c. the noun is always understood, and 
must be supplied in the mind of the reader : as, ^ Give 
xa» thai book ;" ^ ihU book is John's ;" *< and wch permnn 
were 8omeper«m% amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
Jse olassed into mib^aatxve and ac^rrrnre pronouns. Under 
the former, ihey include the personal and the relative ; 
uinder^ the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one> does not appear to be accurate. All the rela^ , 
^tirve pronouns will not range under the substandve head^ 
We have distributed these parts of speech, in the modfe 
Kirhicb we think most earrect and intelligible : but, for the 
ii^rmation of students, and to direct their inquiries on 
the subjecl, we state the diiiferent opinions of several ju- 
dicious writersroi^Grammar* ♦ 
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CHAPTHE VJ[«, 



Of Verbs. 
I. . Sje;ct, \.0f the nature f^yCcrU-in^s^nerai. 

A V £ R B is a -word which signifies ta B E, to D^/ 
or to s u F F E R ; as, *' I am, I rule, I am ruled.'* 

Verbs are of three kinda ; active, passive, 
and NEUTER. They arc ako divided into R E* 

tSULAR, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVX. 

A Verb Active expresses' an action, and neces«' 
sa^ily iHEiplies an agent, and an object acted up<»a : 
as, ifo love-; ^^'I lo^ Pcndopc." 

A Verb Paffive cxprcfles a paffibn or .a fiifier- 
« ^^g» er the receiving of an action ; and necefla* 
rily implies an object acted upon». and aa agent * 
by which it is acted upon : as^ to be loved ; •*?&• 
nqjlope is loved by mc." ' • . i /. , 

A Verb N«uter exprejSes neither action nov pait jr 
^on^ but being, or a (tatie of ;l}eing ; as,- *' I am, 
lileep, l£tr'' , 

The verb active is also called transiUvc^ because the 
^ction passes over to the object, or has an effect upon 

. ^ Verbs hatvebeen cfiftkiffuHhed by ibmi!Smten mtolhc fisBow- 

««. Acthfe^tramshi'ue^ QT tkofe wkiob dcQO(^ an »ctk)n t)«it f^i 
^^om the a^eot to fome ol^ct ;' as» Catlar coo<)uered Poia]^« 

ad Aitfvve'intrattsiti'ue^ or thoic whlcHcyprefs that kind of actiion, *' 
JJ^nich h*s'no effe^ upon any thing beyond the agent himlelf : as, 
^«iaf walked. . "* • 

■ , 3^ ^a4sive^ oc Oioic whtch d^rofiw not action* btttpafi«Hi«heU»er 
picaOng or painibl ; Sis, Porci*. was loved 5 Pompey Was eooauctea* 
. , 4th. N'ettUr^ or thole which exprefs an atuibutc that cooAus neir 
tj,'? *^^^*^" '^^'* paffion : as, Caefar ftood. ' 
This ap^iears to he an ordeily^ an^aogemeilt. But tf dke dlfr «l 
am A i*";'""'"*' vcrbi^werc admitted, it would rather perplex than 
aiUft the l<-arner : for the difference between yerbs active and neuter, 
^tranOtive and intranfitive, is eafy and obvious: but the difltrencc 
c^wewi verbs abfolutely neuter and intranfiti^ly active, is not al- 
i«^»78 dear. It 19, indeed, often, ycry difficttk to be afccrtained. 
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some otftfcr diteg : as, ^ Tfce totor instructs his pupils ;'* 
* I ^ssce^m the trtan.** 

Veto neater' may pvoperly be denomioiited intrmui^ 
t^^\f^C8XXSc the effect is confided within the sitlMect; 
allddbe^n»tpassdt«rto«D]rc^ject: as, ^ I sit, he Mves, 

Bcktit of the Tiette thift ane osuatlf Yanked among^nen- 
lers, itMleea near^ppirwich to the neitore 6f a vert> active } 
bfit they tsxf \st distinguished fiiom it by theif being in- 
tmmtt&te'; as, to itm, to wdk, to fly, €ce. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, fiid moi^cleairly expressive of a 
tnSi£ife sfiate between action an<f passion: as, to stand, 
Co life, fio Bleep, ft:c. 

In English, mrniy vcvbs tute ttsed both in an active and 
a I$^t€r^gnlfi0tttibn, Che consiruction only determimng 
ofjwhich'Mnd they^ire : -as,' to flatten, signtfyiRgto make 
even or level, is a veih active ; but When it signifies to 
gk>c^ id^ or hlsi^d, it is a verb neuter. 

A'>fteater vetb, hy the addition of a preposition, may 
becOtne a eonipo«in4 ^active verb. Ih mnHe is a neuf^ 
veHy : it oannot, thei^fore, ^ followed by an c^etive 
'dise,Hor'he construed as a passive verb. We cannot 
say, Hkefsndhfd him^ tit^ he fuaa>tnul&d. But lo vnHe on 
being a compound active verb, we properly say, ^he 
tmfUed (i&Mm; luf was 4nta6d>o»hy fortune 4d evevy un- 
denakitig; 

AuxiHavy or helpiag Vevbn, ^e those by the 
faeljjp of which the English vett>s are princTpaHy 
conjtigated. They arc, do, \hi have, sball^ witl, 
may, can, with their variations \ zndJet and must^ 
which have nO variation.^ 

* In pur definition of the verb,^ a part of speech which 
signifies to bc^ to d(^ or io mffa-y 8tc. we have included 

— '~-. M IP 

♦ X^, as a prtncipatl verb, has Utttst and tttuth ; butae a h^ilping 
verb it admits of no variation. 



ftverjr Ihittg, cither expressly or by necessary conse- 
quence, that is essential to its nature, and nothing that 
i^ not essential to it. This definition is warranted by the 
authority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable 
writers on grammar. There are, however, some gram- 
marians, wh4 consider aaaertion as the essence of the 
verb. But, as the participle and the infinitive, If included 
in it, would prove insuperable objections to their scheme, 
they have, without heskation, dented the former a place 
in the verl>, and declared the latter to be merely an 
abstract noun. This appears to be going rather too Tar 
in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be incumbent 
on these grammarians, to reject also the imperative 
mood. What part of speech would they make the verbs 
in the following sentence? '' DeCMart instantly: ipprove 
your timet forgive us outsins.^* Will.it be sau};. that 
the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that 
^ Depart instantly," is an expvesmon eqiHyalent to, ^^ I 
desire you to depart instantly ;"' and that as' the latter 
phrase implies affirmation or assertion, sodoes t&e for« 
mer. But, supposing the p/hrases to be exactly ajyUI^^ in 
sense, the reasonmg is not conclusive. 1st. In the latr 
ter phrase, the only part implying aflirniation, is, << I 
desire." The words ^ to deiHirc," are in the infinitive 
mood, uid contain no assertion: th^y affirm nothing. 
2d. The position is not tenable, that *< Equivalence in 
sense implies similarity in grammatical natune.^^ It 
proves too much, and fherefbre nothing; This mode of 
reasoning would confound the acknpwledged gcatttfnati; 
cal distinction of words. A pronoun, on tHis principle, 
may be proved to t>e a noun ; anouq^averb; anta4werb, 
a noun and preposition ; the superlative degn^e, the jc^m- 
parative ; the imperative mood, the indicative ; the fu; 
ture tense, the present ; 'and so on : because they ^snay 
respectively be resolved into similar meanings. , Thus, 
in the sentence, ^ I desiae you to depart," the words^o 
^defiarty may be called a noun, because they are equiva- 
tent fn sense to the noun defi^rlurcj in the following 



sentence^ " I desire your departure.** The words ** De- 
part instantly," may be proved to bp, not the imperative 
mood with an adverb, but the indicative and infinitivei 
with a noun and preposition ; for they are equivalent to , 
^' I desire you to depart in an instant." The 9uftrrladve 
degree in this sentence, *^ Of all acquirqnents virtue is 
the most valuable/' may pass for the comfiaradve^ be- 
cause it conveys the same sentiment as, ** Virtue is more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue thia subject any forther, as thp 
reader must be satisfied that only the word deaircy in .the 
equirafent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though 
its grrammatical nature is essentially different. 

To verbs belong, number, person, mood^ 

and TENSE. 

SfcCT. 2. Of Mrniber and Perwru 

y- Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the' 

Plural: as, " I run, we run," &c. 

' In each number tlierc arc three perfons \ as, 

Siagtikr. PlonJ. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person, Thou loverf^^ Ye or you love. 

S'hird Person, He loves. J They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endingSf 
'^o express, or agree with, different persons of the sanie 
number: as, "I love^ thou lorveat ; he lovethy or lovea:*^ 
and also to express different numbers of the same person: 
as, *• thou lofffht^ ye Iot/c / he loveih^ they lave.** In the 
plural number of the verb, there is no variation of end- 
ing to express the different persons ; and the verb, in 
the three pisrsons plural, is the same as it is in the first 
•person sineular. ' Yet this scanty provision of termina- - 
tions is sufficient for a)l the purposes of discourse, and 
no ambiguity arises from it : the verb being alwavs at- 
G ' ' 
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t^radcdf eliber luth. th« Do«n exfttessing the subject 
. acting w actisd upoOf or with the pronoun cepreseiuiog 
U. For tJm rtMOA, the piiual tenaiaaitiQti iQi ^ ^ 
ivuittf tk$y wereTiy formerly in use^was laid aside as 
i i na ec ea sa iy i and has Img been obsol^. 

Smi*. 3. <y JiAocfe and Particles. 
Mood or mode is. a pfutkular fecokof the irerb^ 
ihowing the maaoer io whidt the beingy aclioa, 
'IM* paffloity is repreftfkted* 

Thr nature of a aiood may be more intelligibly es;- 
plained to the 8ctx>lar, by observing, that it consists in 
the changie wiiich the verb undergoes) to signify various 
intentions of the mindy and various modifications and 
clKeumstanccs^f actioti : \rhith explanation^ if compared 
vrith the following account and uses of the diffensnt 
moods, will be found to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five oioode of v€rbs» the in Die a- 

TIVE, the IMPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, 

the SUBJUNCTIVE, and the iHti^iriVt. 

. The Indicative Mood fimply indicates or declares 
a tHiAg : as, '*He loves, he is loved :** or it aiks a . 
queftion : as, ** Does he love ?" " Is he loved ?** 

The lEnperafive Mood is ufed for commanding, 
elhoftiiag, enti-eating, or permitting : ds, '' Depart 
thou; mind ye; Ictusftay; go in pcaec." 

Though this mood derives its natne fronr its Intima- 
tion of cotnmand, ft is used on occasions of a very oppo- 
snte natttre) even in the htkmfolest supplications cf ah 
infinior being to one who is infinitely his superior ; as, 
<< Give us this day Our duly bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies poffibility or liberty^ 
jpowcr, wiiU ^ obligation : as, ^ It may rain ; he 
ftm go or ftfty ; I can ride ; he vroold walk ; they 
Ihould learn.** 



The Sab^nctive Mood rcpfcfents a tiling undef 
a conditioD» motive, wi(b» fUppo0tioo^ &c« \ wd 
is precAded by u c»njuncrioii, ^4>rtfled or nodftw 
ftood, smd «tMi4«d bjr anMker ^crb r at, ^^ I wlB 
rcfpcct hitU; rtdwy* he chide mcj* "Were he 
good, he would be hzppfr' UwU >i«, ^^ j^ he 
were f9od." 

The Ittftnkiv^ Mood e>pittfll» a thtog in a 
gisoeral and qnlimited manner, without any did 
tlnction of nuoihef or perfon i 49, '^ to act, to 
fpeak, to be feared/' 

The participle is a certain fdrm of the i«fb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but alfo of thofe of an sul- 
jectWe : as, ** I w« defiross of hmumg Urn ;" 
^ simtfei and ^pplnvMy he became vain;"* 
" Having ^nlshid his vork, he fubmitted it/' &c. 

There are three partici|>les^ the Prefeiu or 
A4^iv«, the Ptefiict or Paffive, aiad the ComiMmd 
Perfttt ! as, " iovtng, loved, hafvfeg loved/' 

Agreeably to th« g^eral practice of grammariAnst we 
have rcp-esentcd the present participle* as active ; and . 
the past, as passive ; but they are not uniformly so ; the 
present is sgnictiraes passive ; and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, " The youth vma comuming by a slow 
malady ;" « The Indian wa« burning by the cruelty of 
his enemies /* appear to be instances of tbe present 
participle being used passively. " He to infitrmud 
me 5" "I have gr*»tefuUy r^/uj^ his kindness ;" are ex- 
amples of the past participle being applied in an ao^e 
sense. . We may also observe> that the present participle 
IS sometimes associated with the past and future tenses 
of the verb i and the past participle connected with the 
present and fiitiine tenaea.«p^The noat uncaEceptionable 
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lymiinatlve case^ and make only a circumstance - to 
chancellory which is the proper nominative* Jt l^ay not 
be imprq>er to add another form of this sentence) by 
which the learner may better understand the peculiar* 
nature and form of each of these modes of expres^n ; 
^ The chancellor being attached to the kingt his cix>wn 
was secured/' This constitutes whati« properly C9iled» 
the Case Absolute* 

. S£CT« 4, Remarka tm the PotesUial Mood, 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from 
the subjunctive, is evident, from the complexness and. 
confusion which are produced by their being blended • 
together, and from the distinct nature of the two moods ; 
the former of which may be expressed without any con- 
dition, supposition, &c, as will appear from the follow- 
ing instances ; " They might Ya^t done better ;" " We 
- may always act uprightly ;" " He was . generous, anil 
woM/rf not take revenge ;'* " We should resist the allure- 
ments of vice ;" " I could formerly indulge myself in 
things, of which I cannot now think but with pain." 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, 
coincides with the Indicative. But as the latter *' simply 
indicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the for- 
mer, which modifies the declaration, and introduces an 
idea materially distinct from it, must be considerably 
different. " 1 can walk," ** I should walk," appear to be 
so essentially distinct from the simplicity of, " I walk," 
«* I walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinction of 
moods.' The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, which 
are allowed to retain their rank, do not appear to contain 
such strong marks of discrimination from the Indicative, 
j^s are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers dn this subject, who exclude 
the Potential Mood from their division; because it Is 
Tormed, not by varying the principal verb, but by means 
«f the auxiliary verbs may^ can^ mighty cotUd^ ^tvotUd^ Uz. \ 
•Imt if we vecollect, that moods are used " to signify vari- 
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ouft intentsons of the mind, and various, modifications 
and- circumstances of action," we shall peixreive that 
those auxiliaries, for from interfering witli thisdesign^ 
do, in the clearest mranner, support and exemplify it. 
On the reason alleged by these writers, the greater part 
of the Indicative Mood must also be excluded ; as but a 
snaail part oi it b conjugated without auxiliaries. The 
Subjunctive too will fare no better ; since it so nearly re- 
sembles the Indicative, and'is formed by means of con* 
junctions, expressed or understood, which do not more 
effectually show the varied intentions of the mind, than 
the auxi'Iiaries do which are used to form the Potential 
Mood. 

Some writers have given our mopds a much greater 
extent than we have assigned to thenu They assert that 
the English language may be said, without any great 
impropriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary 
Tert)S ; and they allege, in support of their opinion, that 
the compound expressions which they help to fofm, 
point out those various dispositions and actions, which, 
in other languages, are expressed by moods. This 
would be to multiply the moods without advantage. It 
is, ^however, certain, that the conjugation or variation of 
verbs, in the English language, is effected, almost en* 
tirely> by the means of auxiliaries. We must, therefore, 
accommodate ourselves to this circumstance ; and do 
that by their assistance, which has been done in the 
learned languages, (a few instances to the contrary ex- 
cepted,) in another mai}ner, namely, by varying the 
fbnn of the verb itself. At the same time it is necessary 
to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to occasion 
obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be simfdc 
and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a sepa* 
rate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moods 
£iierroga$rve, Ofuattue^ Prondastve^ Hortaiivfij PrtcattvCy 
&c. we have exhibited such only as are obviously distinct; 
and which, whilst they are calculated to un£>ki and dis- 
I^ay the subject inteUigibJy^o the learner, seem to be 
sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer all the 
purposes for which iQOods were introduced^ 
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From GfWinariaiis wte fiMta their ideas, and mafet * 
their dedskmB, respecitng this part of English Gram*. 
mar, on thfe prmdpies ai^ eonstructioii <^ langoagaKt 
aliich, in these points, do not suit the peculiar mttme of - 
oar pwn^ but £ffer considerably, fmn it, we ma|r veiy 
naturaUjr expect g^rammatscal sdiemes that are neither 
perspicuous nor consistent, and which «itl tend more tor 
perplesc than inform the learner. See pages 84 t M ( te i> 
t03^104ir 108«^111* 301**^a3. 

Sect. 5. Of the TenKs. 

T£NS£, being the diftmction of time^ Wl^ 

feem t9 admit only of the prefent^ paft, and fiittur^ > 

but to mark it more acturately, it is made to confift 

of fix variations, viz. the present, the i m p e r- 

FECT, the PERFECT, the P L U PERFECT, aud 

the FIRST and second future t£NS£S* 

The prefent Tcnfc rcpr^fents an action orevciit 
as paiHng at the time in which it is mentioned : as^. 
" I rule 5 I am ruled j I think •, I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, iqm^ 
Mty, 6tc. at present existing : as, ^Uie is anab^enran;*' 
<< She is an amiable woman.'*' It is als» used in speafe** 
ing of actions continued, wttSi oocsjfidonal intermissions; 
to the present time 2 as, **• He frequefttty rides V* ^ Ife 
walks out every morning ;*' « He goes into the countiy 
every sufiimer.'' We aometimes a{^:Ay^is tense efoil ' 
to persons long sinee dead : as, <^8etieca i^asoaps said aso^ 
i*ari2ies well f ** Job speaks feelingly of bis ailkl$ons«'f 

The present tense, preceded ^ the wordS) wiuny ftr^ 
^^rej ufler^ ^ 9o6n a»j fk^. is sometimes used to pslfit mt 
the rdative time of a foture adtion : as, ^'fTAen he st- 
rives he will heeir the news n" <^He wlU t»8rr the aesrs 
before he ajpi4ves, or a« «o^«» he arrive or, aiC Bttthest» 
M^m •afiir he arrives;" "The moW she ^^roswt, the 
mene amiable she win be." 

In animated histortcat narrations, liMstefise k sctme- 
times substituted for the imperfect tense: as, *^ He enun 
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the territory o£ the peaceable inhabitants ; hej^hf and 
canpter9, takes an immenae booty^ which he dhrideB 
amongat lun soldiersy and reiunu home to enjoy aneniph 
tf triumf^." 

The Imperfect Tenfe reprdents the action or 
eveotj either as paft and £ni(hed, , or as reroa!niii| 
uofioiihed at a certain time paft : as, '' I loved her 
for her modcfty and virtue \^ *' They were travel- 
ling poft when he met them.'* 

The Perfect Tenfe not only refers to what is 
pai^ but alfo conveys an allufion to the prefent 
time : as, " I have finifhed my letter ;'* ** I have 
feen the perfbn that was recommended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that the finish- 
ing t>f the letter, though past, was at a period immediate- 
ly, or very nearly, preceding the present time« In the 
latter instance, it is uncertain whether the person men« 
tioned was seen by the speaker a long or short time be- 
fore. The meaning is, ^* I have seen him some time 
in the course of a period which includes, or comes to, 
the present time." When the particular time of any 
occurrence is specified, as prior to the present time, this 
tense. is not used : for it would be improper to say, *< I 
have seen him yesterday ;'* or, ** I fmtejimshed my work 
last week." In these cases the ioiper^t is necessary : 
asj " 1 «aw him yesterday ;" '♦ 1 finished my work 
lait week.'' But when we speak indefinitely of any thing 
past, as happening or not happening in the day, year, or 
age, in which we mention it, the perfect must be em- 
ployed : as« ^ I have been there this morning ;" "I have 
tfwelled much this year;" " We have escaped many dan<« 
gera through life." In referring, however, to such a di- 
vision of the day as is past before the time of our speak- 
ing, we use the imperfect : as, ^^ They came home this 
morning ;" *' He tvaa with them this afternoon.'' 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, botlvde- 
ncrte a thing that is past : but the former denotes it in 
auch a manneri that there is still actually remaining 
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^M»e t*i% of the timie to slide aWaf 9 whcnstn we dedaiv 
tfae thiag has been dofie ; wbcfeas the knperfiect dctMttes 
UiB tbiii|[: «»r ictaoii pwBt, in such a tnatincr, ttei itootiiing^ 
remains of that time in which it was done. If vm spevil^ 
of the present centary, wjs Sfty> " Philosophers. A«vc 
«i|^t/e great discoveries in the present century ;" but if 
\i^ flpeafe of the \stit century, we say, *' PhifbsophdfS' 
»Melp gtoadtscovenes ni thie latf: century/* ** H^ Hum 
been mucli aSlkted this year ;'* '' I have t\(v^ week v^tnI 
the king's proclamation;" "I have heard great pe:w^ 
this morning i" in these instances, " He has been^ ^ I 
hoot read** and " heard^** denote things that arc past ; 
but they oocnrred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; 
^nd stiM there remains a part of this year^ week, and 
day, whereof I speak. 

In general, the j>erfcct tense may be applied wherever 
■^the {bddon is cohnected with the present time, by the ac-* 
tual existence, either of the author, 6r of tt^ wbtlc, 
though it may have been performed many cefxttirles ago ^ 
but if nei^ier the author nor the work now remahis,' it 
canliot foe used. We may say, ^Qxcefo hoM wrktemtM" 
tions*;" b»t we cannot say, " Cicero kftftvriUen poeiiif i^ 
beeavse the onrtiens are in being, btA the poems Iftre 
lost. Speidcingof prieetsin genisrai, we may say, *^ They 
/mve in all ages Hmmed great powers ;*' because the ge-^ 
Deral order of the priesthood sdll exists : hot if we speilk 
of the i>n]|ids, sb any particular order of priests, which 
does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We can- 
tiot say, ** The Dr^jd pinesis havedanmd^cdX powc^ f 
hut most say, <" The Druid priests eMinwd great pow- 
ets '/' because that order is now totally eHtSnct. 8ee 
PiGKBOiTRM on the Epgiieh vei-t. 

Tlie Pluperfect Tenfe reprefents ^ things not , 
OQly ^s paft» but alfo as prior to forae other pok^ 
of time fpecified- in the featcnce : as, " I had^ 
finifhcd rhy letter before he arrived.'* 

The Firft Future Tenfe rcprefents the action as 
yet to comci either with or wtthx>iit refpect to the. 
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frtdSc tiflie : aa, " The fun will rife to-morrow i* 
•* 1 Ihall fee them again." 

The fecond Future intimates that the action viU 
be fully accompli(hed| at or before the time of an- 
other fntttre actkm or event ; as, " I fhall have 
diQed at one o'clock ;" *' The two houfcs will have 
finiOied their bufinefs, when the king come$ to 
prorc^ue them." 

It is to be observed) that iti the subjunctive mood, tlie 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition^ 
or in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and 
contingent, the verb itself in the present, and the aux- 
iliary both of the present and past imperfect times, often 
cariy with them somewhat of a future sense : as, ^' If 
he come to-lsnonrow, I may speak to him ;" '^ Ifhe 
sliould, or would come to morrow, I might, wouldy could» 
or should apeak to him." Observe also, that the auxiliar 
Hes should and wouid^ in the imperfect times, are used 
to express the present and future as well as the past : a6» 
'^It is my. desire, that he sbou)^ or would, come^nowi 
or tO'-morrow ;" as well aa, <^It was my desire, that he 
should or would come yesterday/' So that in this mood 
the precise time of the verb is very much determined by 
the nature and drill of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used 
either dtjbdtety or indefinitely^ both with respect tp time 
md action. When they denote customs or habits, and 
not individual acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, " Vir- 
tue /iromo/^« happiness j" ** The old RomBXi^ gcevemedhy 
benefits more than by fear;!* "I ahaU hereafter e7»/r% 
my time more useflilly.'' In these examples, the woi^s, 
fircmote*^ governed^ and shall em/iky^ are used indeiinitely, 
both in regard to action and time ; for they are not con- 
fined to individual actions, nor to any precise points of 
present, past, or fiUure lime. When they are applied Iq 
signify particular actions, and to ascertain the precise 



iefinttely ;/«/5,* tuiU the bous ^^ ^,a «- 

« TOrttwffi f,. yesterday- „ actioti ^^ »l,^ 

phrases, '^la^ct, unfio^**! ^rote, .^ ^^ deuo*® «^ 

^vritingrrfSatip^es, Jve^'n^**°' different 

Lfae following e**.i%b8Ul»»''^ of tbe di«ei^ ^ 

" I had written, «,sentattO» <>» diatt°*^*i^y 

plote perfect action. rept^ftbeto ^a* ^'*of tfcetnf *^ 

tenses, it appe*^! '^ that thoog ^^ sub*«J^^^ ^*l"*!S- 



Uiing to be a teiise^ but what, in one inflected ynadj txi* 
presses an aiBrmation with time ; for that- those parts of 
the vetb are not properly called tenses^ which assume 
that appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this 
Tate, we should have, in English, two tenses only, the pre* 
sent and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tensesat alU But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopt* 
ed, would introduce confusicm into the gramma^dcal art« 
if amaveram be a tense, why should not amatu^fueram 9^ 
If I heard be a tense, / did hcar^ IhavcAeardy and It/laU 
^AKT, must be equally entitled to that. appellation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek. and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the giammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Ladn grammarsf 
we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
Tariations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of helping verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable,! that 
the principal verb or the participle, and an auxiliary, 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin lan^ 
guages* This point being established, we may, doubtless^ 
apply it to English verbs ; and extend the principle as far 
as convenience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a par« 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
• verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositions ) we must object to the inference. Such a 
mode of declension cannot apply to our language. This 
we think has been already proved.* It is also confessed-r 
ly inapplicable to the learned languages. Where then iS 
the gHkrani^tical inconsistency, or the want of conformity 
to the principles of analogy, in making some tenses of 
the English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary i 
and the cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termina-' 
ti6n ? The argument from analogy, instead of militating 

• Seepage 54. 
H 
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ngftiott «s, 9Sfpmi to coaarm andcstofaMi Mr pMHkNiv 
Ste pB^es 7«.*-480. 102^104. 108^111. tOUi.403. 

Wc«hftH close thete nenMsfci tm the temei) with a ft«r 
eliiervationi extracted from the EvcYChe^JUtSA Ba«« 
TAMNXCA. The^ are wceth the student's adentiefiy m a 
part of them appites, not only to our explanation ofthe 
leose% but to many other parts of the work. ** ffarrtir 
Iws enmiicrated no fewer than twelme tenses. Of this 
^iMimomtioowecanl^no naeans approve t lor, without 
entering int^ a minute exMoinatioa of it, nothing can be 
more oMous, than that his inactive fireaenty ** I ^axk gc^xig 
to wiite," is a future tense ; and his ccmfUethfeitrt^^mj << I o 
have written/' a past tense. But, as was befone observed / 
«f tfaecbosification of trorcis, we cannot help being erf"** 
pinioa, that, to taice the tenses as they are common^ re* 
eeived, and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their 
diftrencea, is a much more useftil eseercise, as well as 
Xaore proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as 
saighteasUp be raised, new theories on the subject.*** 

$CCT. ^. 7%€ Cor^ugarion tfihe auxiUmy vtrda to havx 
und wo BK« 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regulair com- 
bination and arrangement of its feveral numbers^ 
|MHrfon8» moods, and tenfes. 

The CoB^gation of an active verb, is ftyled the 
AtTi VI VOICE ; and that of a paffive verb, the 

?AS$IVE VOICE. 

The au^^iliaiy and active verb TO have, is 
fOBJugated m tJie following mamner. 

H I ■ -^ I I ■ ■ • ■■■..,■ 1 

* The followinz crlticlfm affords an additional fupport t« the an* 
thdr's fyfi«tn 6f &t cenfes, Sec 

«< IMtt th » h t>d<f J B ty«ole| y i tht s mhof ^ this gtwi u n M }udi- 
ctoufly adheies to the natural fimplicitv of the Engliih language, 
without embarralfing the learner i^ith diftinctions peculiar to the 
I^tin tongue. The difficult fuisrject of the Ttn&s, it dearly ex- 
plained ; and witfi Icf' encumbxance of technical phrafeology, than 
m nioft other grammars" HiMoiytical J^ew* 
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TO HdTE. 

Indicative Mood* 

Fraeta Tenae* 
Shigulat» J^lurat. 

I, Pen. I have; U We have. 

^ Ftr9» Thou halt* 9« Ye or you have. 

Singuiat. Plurwk - 

1. I had. I. Wehad» 

8. ThMlrittiit. IB. Yv^ryoa hai). 

a. Hb^ fee. had. ^. Ttey kad. 

-^nf^ht Teruk.^ 

1. 1 have fiad. 1. VTc have had. 

9- Thou hast had. t. "Ve of you have had. 

au Iiehaah«d: 3. Tfity have had. 
Pluperfect ^emc.* 
Sngu&tr^ Plural* 

1. I had had. I. We had had« 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

First Fvtwre Tense* 
Singubrp Pluralk 

\. I $haU or \ei]l have* 1« We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shall or wilt liave. 2. Ye oryou shall or will have* 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They ahall or will have.' 

* The terms which we have adopted, to deiignate the three pafb 
tenies, may oot be exactly ik;Dificaiit of th«r nature and diftinc- 
tioBs. Bat as they are ufed oy grammarians in general, and have 
aa eftabllfhed anthority ; and, elpeciall^, as the meaning attached to 
each of them, and tht;ir different fiemfications have been careful- 
ly explained : we prefume thatnp foEd objection can be made to thp 
lUe of terms fo generally approved, and to explicitly defined. • 6et 
p^@» a6 and SS. We areftipportod ia thafeihntioMsat% by the au* 
thorif^ of Dc. Jisfaaiba. See ti)e. firft npte in his ^ Grawmar of the 
Englim Tongue,** prefixed to his Dictionary.— »If, however, any 
teadbefttilMHild tMnkit warmntable tocha^ theefibJiliiiwd names, 
th«y <3ttnot perhapii fiad any more appropriite, thao the tamm/rjt 
pnterk^ itswd fr^terii^ and third preterit. 
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Secoiid Future Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

X . I shall have had. I.. We shall have had. 

^. Thou wilt h2ivc had ^2. Ye or you will have had^ 
3. He will have had- 3. They will haye had. , 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular.^. Plural, 

\, Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, oK 2. Have, or have ye, or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

S. Let him have* .;S. Let them have.*. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to tAree 
persons. The command is always acMressed \o the 
second person, not to the firs^ or t{iird. For when we 
say, " Let me have,*' " Let him, or let them have,** the 
meaning and construction are, do thou^ or dotfCj let me, 
Jbim, or them have. In philosophicid strictness, both 
number and person might, be entirely excluded from 
every verb. They |ire, in fact, the properties of sub- 
stantives, not a part q£ the essence of a verb. Even the 
name of the im/ierative. moody does not always corres^ 
pond to its nature : fdr it sometimes Jietitiona as well as 
commands. But, with t-espect to all these points, the 
practice of our grammarians is so uniformly fixed, and 
so analagous to the language^, andent and modem, 
which our youth havel to study, that it wolild be an un- 
warrantable degree of innovation,* to deviate from the 
established terms and arrangements. See the adverHse- 
iiient at the end of the Introduction, page 8 ; and the 
quotation from the Encyclopaedia Britannica," page S6^ 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Yeor you may or can have. 

3. He may or can h^ve. 3. They may or can have. 

* -If fuch fentences fliould be rigoroufly examined, the Impera- 
tive will appear to coaQ& merely in the word let. See Puning, 
p. 2*3- 
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ivi/mfic$ 21ttue. 
SmguUar* PhmU. 

1 . I mt^ht, could, would, or 1 . We migh^ could, would*, 
filiould have. or Bhould hate. 

2. '^boa migfhtit, cooldst, 3, Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have, would, or should have. # 

3. He might, could, would, 3. Thejrmightjcouldywould; 
or should have. or should have. 

Perfect Teme. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . 1 maj or can have had* 1 . We ma^ or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst nave 3. Ye or you may or can 
had. have had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had* 

Piuperfect Taue. 
Singular, Plural. 

1 . I might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, wouldf 
should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mtghtst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst,orshouldsthave would, or should have 
had. > had. ' 

3. He might, could) would, 3. They mi^t, could, would^ 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tenae, 
Singular* Plural, 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

J. If thou have.t 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have.t 3. If they have. 

* ShaU^nkd vnlif when they denote indlsation, refblutioB, pro** 
mlfe, may be coniidered, as well as their relations i^»A/and vfould^ 
as belonging to the potential mood. But as they generally fignify 
fetatity, ^y have oeea apj^priated, as helping verbs, to the 
fonaatioa d that fatuFe t«ii£if of the iadkauve and fubjuiictm 
moods. 

•f Grammarians, in general, conjogaCe thepreient of the auxiliary 
in t3m maimer. But we prefume t&t this is the form^of the verb, 
confidejed t3»9k frwi/alf not as an auwUtary verb. See page %o^ 
I^otc J. 

U2 
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The remaining tenses of the fiubjunctive tnood} arei 
in every respect, fiimilar to the correspondent tenses of' 
the indicative n>ood* ; with, the additbn to the verb) of 
a conjunction, expre99ed or implied, denoting a condi- 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, &g. It wiil be proper 
to direct t}ie learner to repeat^l the tenses of this mood, 
with a conjunbtion prefixed to each of them. See, oa 
this subject, the observations at page 103 ; and the notes 
on the nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Present. To have. Perfect. To have had. 

Particifiles, 
Present or .Active. Having. 
Perfect, Had. 

Comfiound Perfect. Having had* 
As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, 
ill the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in 
the present tense, and the ^econd future tense, of verbis 
generally, and the present and imperfect tenses of 
the verb to be^ it would be superfluous to conju- 
gate it in this work, through every tense. But all 
the other moods and tenses of the verbs, both in 
the active and passive voices, are conjugated at large, 
that the learners may have no doubts or misapprehen- 
sions respecting their particular forms. They to whom 
the subject of grammar is entirely new, and young per- 
sons especially, are much more readily and effectually 
instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so essential 
as the verb, unfolded and spread before them, in all 
. their varieties, than by being generally and cursorily in- 
formed of the manner in which they may be exhibited. 
The time employed by the scholaTs, in consequence of 
this display of the verbs, is of small moment, compared 
with the advantages which they will probably derive from 
the plan. 
It may not, however, be generally proper for young 

■ 'I' " I '■■ " ""^ 'III I ^mmmu^- n t mm ■ I 11 I - 

♦ Except that the fecond and third perfons fingylar and plural, 
•f the fecond future tenfe, require the auxiliary statty sbatt^ ii)(lead 
of w/7/, loill. Thus, ** He ivitl have cqpipleted the work by mid- 
funamer," is the indicative form : but the fubjujictive is, *< If he tball 
have completed the work by midfummer." 
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persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the nmfih tenses, 
namely, iht present vxidiXh^imfi^fect^ together with the 
first future tense^ should, in the first instance, be commit- 
ted to memory, and the rest carefully perused and ex* 
plained, the business will not be tedious to the scholars, 
and their progress will be rendered more obvious an<i 
pleasmg. The general view of the subject, thus acquir- 
ed and impressed, may afterwards be extended with 
ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this place, on 
some of the tenses. Sec. The first is, that, in the po- 
tential mood, some grammarians confound the present 
with the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with the plu- 
perfect* But that they are really distinct, and have an 
appropriate reference to time, correspondent to the defi- 
nitions of those tenses, wiH appear from a few examples: 
^ I wished him to stay, but he vmuld not ;" '^ I could not 
accomplish the business in time ;" '^ It was my direction 
that he shoiUd submit ;" ^' He was ill, but I thought he 
ndght live :" " 1 may have misunderstood him ;" *' He can'* 
not have deceived me :" " He might hocve finished the work 
sooner, but he cotdd not have done it better." It must, 
however, be admitted, that, on some occasions, the aux- 
iliaries might, could, would, and should, refer also to 
present and to future time. See page 83. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary vnll^ in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; 
and the auxiliary shaily in the second and third persons 
of that tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incor- 
rectly applied. The impropriety of such associations 
may be inferred from a few examples : " I vfUl have had 
previous notice, whenever the event happens ;" ^ Thou 
shalt have served thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year ;'' '^ He shali have completed his business when 
the messenger arrives." " I shall have had ; thou v>ilt 
have served ; he vfill have completed," &c. would have 
been correct and applicable. The peculiar import of 
these auxiliaries^ as explained in page 98, und^r s^^on 
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7| seems to account for their iinprojHiety in the appli- 
cations just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of 
admitting the second futorey in both the indicative and 
subjunctive moods : but that this tense is applicaUe to 
both moodsi will be manifest from the following exam- 
ples. ^ John will have earned his wages the next new- 
year's day/' is a simple declaration^ atKl therefore in the 
mdicative mood : ^< If he shall have finished his work 
when the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward/' is 
con^tional and contiogenti and is therc^re in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive^ 
wish, supposition^ &g. being superadded to it; so the 
poti^kiai mood may, in tike m&nner, be turned into the 
subjunctive ; as will be seen in the following examples ,: 
^ If I could deceive him, I should abhor it ;'' ^< Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charita- 
ble ;'* ^ Even in prosperity he would gain no esteem, 
unless he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be^ is conju- 
gated as follows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Singularm Plural. 

1. I was* 1. We were. 

2. Thou wastfc ' 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He wasw 3. They were. 



Perfect Dmae. 

^nguloTm Plural, 

1* I have been* 1. We have been* 

^. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have be^. 

3* He hath or has been* 3. They have been* 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Smgularm Plural. 

I. I had been. 1. We had been* 

9. Thou hadst been. 2* Ye or you had beto. . 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

Ptr&t Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be* 2. Ye or you shall or will.be* 
3* -He shall or. will be* 3. They shall or wiE be. 

Second Future Tenae. 

Smgulai'* Plural* 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been* 

2* Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have bccfir. 

3* He will have been» 3* They will have beeni* 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular* Plural. 

1 . Let me be* 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do yQ bfe, 

3. Let him bt. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood* 
Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can be* 1 . We may or can be* 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can 6^, 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or caa be* 
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hnpeffict Teme.' 
Sitigidar. Plural. 

1. I might, couW, Would, 1. We might, couW, Woul^ 
or shouid be. or should be. 

2. Thott rtrightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you migtit, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

/$. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PharuL \ 

1. I may or c«n have been. 1. We may orciliter&bcetu 

2. Thou mayst or canst 3. Ye or you may or can have 
have been. been* 

3. He may or can have 3. They may^ or oaa* have 
been- been. 

Pix^iefjict Tmse. ' 

Bifigtdar. Plural. 

K I might, could, wouU» or I. We might, could, would^ 

should have been* or should have been. 

3. Thou mightal^ oouldst, 2. Ye or you nugltti couldi 

woQidgt,^ihouMsthave would, or should have 

bvtn. ^ been. 

3. Homight, 'Could, viHOuld, 3. They iiiight,€ould, would, 

or should have been. or should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense* 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2* If ye or you be^ 

3. If be be. 3. If they be. 

Im/ierfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were. * 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wcrti '2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he w^ne. 3.~If they were 
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The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general) 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the IndicatiYe 
mood. Soie pa^s 90, 102, 103, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

Ibfinitive Mood. 

Pr€9mt Term. Tolie* Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present. Being. Perfect Been. 

Ctmfmmd Perfect. Having been. 

Sect. 7. The Auxilhtry Ferba conjugated in their nmfile 
form i with oUervatkna an thtir pecukmr nature and 
foree. 

Ths learner will peicehre that the preceding auxiliary 
Yeri)% tQ have and to bey could oot be conjogatwl through 
ail the moods apd tenses, without the help of other 
auxiliary verbs; namely, may^ can^ wiU^ ahally and their 
variations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unas- 
sisted by others, are of a very limited extent,and that they 
are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afibrd in conjugat- 
ing the principal verbs, will clearly appear to the scholar, 
by a distinct conjugation of each of them, uncombined 
with any other. They are exhibited for his inspection ; 
not <to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 
Present Tense, 
^ing. 1. I have. 3. Thou hast. S. He hath or has. 
Plur. I. We have* 2. Ye or you have. S. They have. 

hnfierfeet Tense. 

Sing. 1. I had. 8. Thou hadst. 3. ^e had. 

Plur. 1. We had. S. Ye or you bad. 3. They had. 

Ptrfeet. I have had, &c Pkitterfect. I had had, IBcc; 

Particifiles. 

Present. Having. Perfect. Had. 
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TO BE. 

Present Tense. 
Smg. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3, He 13. 

Phir. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you are. 3. They arte. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

Plur. 1. We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were.; 
ParUeifiles. 
Present. Beiog. Perfect. Been^ 

SHALL. 
Present Tense, 
^ng. I. I shall.* 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 
Plur. 1. We shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shalU 

hnfierfect Tense. 
Sing: 1. 1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur. I . We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should* 

WILL. 
Present Tense. 
Sing, 1. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur. I. We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Sing. I. I would. 2. Thouwouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur. I. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would, 

MJY. 
Present Tense. 

Sing. I. I may. 2. Thou mayst. 3. He may. 
Plur. I. Wc may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 
Imfierfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I might. 2. Thoumightst. 3. He might. 
Plur. I. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3- They might> 

• Shaii is here properly ufed in the pr«fent tenfe, having the fame 
analogy to jBo:{IJ that c.^H has to eof/W, may to »/jr^/, and vvHl to 
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* 


Present Tense. 




Sing. 1. 
Blur. I. 


lean. 
We can. 


2. Thou canst. 
2. Ye or you can. 


i. He can. 
3. Thef can. 


Smg. 1. 
riur. 1. 


Imperfect Tense. 

1 could. 2. Thoucouldst. 3. He could. 
We could. 9. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 






TO no. 








" Present Tense. 




Stfiff. 1. 
P/wr. 1. 


I do. 
We do. 


2. Thou dost. 3. 
2. Ye or you do. 3. 


He doth or does. 
They do. 


P&*t-. 1. 


Idid. 
We did. 


Lnfierfect Tense. 
2. Thou didst. 3 
2. Ye or you did. 3 


. He did. 
. They did. 



Pea^ticiflles. 
Present. Doing* Perfect. Done, 

The verbs hcrve^ be^ ftdH, and rfo, when they are un- 
connected with a principal verb, expressed or understood) 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, ^ We /urve 
enough;'* "I am grateful i" "He vnils it to be so;" 
^^ They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
. their auxiliaries : as, " I shall have enough ;" " I vfillbe 
grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap- 
pear from the following account of them. 
, Do and eRd mark the action itself, or the time of it, 
with greater energy and positiveness : as, " I do speak 
truth;" <*I did respect him;" "Here am I, for thou 
didst call me." They are of great use in negative sen- 
tenced : as, « I do not. fear ;*' " I cKtf not write." They 
are almost universally employed in asking questions : as,' 
« Does he learn ?" « Did he not write ?" They some- 
times also supply the place of another verb, and make 
the repetition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, 
•unnecessary : as, <^ You attend not to your studies as he 
I 
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does /' (i* e. as he attends^. %c.) ^ I shall come if I can ; 
but if I do not, please to excuse me ;'' (i. e. if I come 
not.) 

I^t Qo^ only expresses p^rmissioii) but eotreatiQg, ex- 
horting, comn^nding « a% ^^ I#9t i|s know the truth ;" 
" Let me die the death of the righteous ;" " Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;'* " Let thy in- 
clination submit to thy duly." 

MsBi/ 9Ad ndgM caGpress the possibility or liberty of 
doing a thing ; can and couidy the power : as, " It may 
rain ;'* " I may write or read ;** "He might have im- 
proved more than he has j" " He can write much better 
than he could last year." 

Mi^t is sometimes called in fbr a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, " We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not pittvaricate." 

fVillj in the first person sineular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising^ in tne second and third per- 
son, only foretels : as, "I will reward the good, and will 
punish the wicked ;" ^ We wiU remember benefits, and 
be grateful ;" " Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that 
folly ;" " Yon or they will have a pleasant walk.*' 

SMif on th^ 0EHatmiy> in tbe.first.persQS) simply fbre- 
tels; in the a^Qand and third persons, promiseja,,com- 
manda, or threatenis ; as» "I shsJl go abroad i" ^'We 
shall cUne at home;" '^ Thou shalt) or you shall, inherit 
the land:" '^ Ye. shall do jCfstice^'and love meri;y;" 
" They shall account for thdr misconduct" The , folt 
lowing passage is not translated according to the, distinct 
and proper m^aoii^ of the words shall and mil: 
^< Surely goodness and mercy shaUfbllow me all th^day^^ 
of my Ule ; and I wHl dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ev«p j" it ought to be, « fViU foUow me," and: « I nhaU 
dwdi."-*-The foreigner tf ho* as it is said, fett into the 
Thames, and cried out ; " I will be drowned, no body 
shall help me ;'' made a sad misapplication of these aux- 
iliaries. 

These observations re^»ecUng the import of the verbs 
vttil and shall^ must be understood of explicative senten- 
ces ; for when the sentence is interrogative, just the re- 
verse, for the most part, takes place : thusvl' I shall go ; 
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you w*// go ;'* express «^«tit ^tAy : but, « w/V/ you go ?" 
imports intention ; and, "«^// 1 go?" refers to the will of 
another. But, « He shall go," and « «^a// he go?" ky>tb 
imply will; ex|)ressiiig or referring to a command. 

When the Verl) is put in the subjunctive mood> the 
meaning of these auxiUaries likewise undergoes some 
alteration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few 
examples : " He «Aa// proceed," ** If he shall proceed ;** 
" You shall consent," « If you shaU consent." These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, ifk tfie indicative 
and stibjnndivip moods, to convey the stfme tneantng of 
the auxiliary : as, <' He ^ill not i«turfi,"'^< if he shall not 
return ;'' « He shall^ot return,^' « If he vdll not return." 

Would, primarily denotes inclination of will; and 
should, obligation : but they both vary their import, and 
are often used lo express simple event. 

Sect. «. The Conjugation of r^gidar Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

' Verbs Active are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tenfe of the indiclitive mood, 
and their perfect par ticiple, by adding to the verb^ 
edy or d only, when the verb ends in e : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perf. Farticlp. 

I favour* I favoured. Favoured* 
I love. I loved. Loved* 

A. Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner. 

3t> LOF£. 

Indicfttiye MdOd* 

Freteni Thiae. 
Singular. Pheral, 

l.Ilove.» 1. We love. 

3. Thou lovest* 9. Ye or you love* 

3. He, she, orit^lovethorloves. 3. They love* 

M ' ■■■ ■ I I ■ ■ ■ I .I 

* In the prefent and imperfect tenfes, we ufe a different form of 
the verb, when we mean to exprefs energy and pofitivenefi : as, " I 
do love ; thou ilosi love ; he does love ; I didhoyc ; thou didst love ; he 
did lose:* 
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Imperative Mood. 

Singular* Plural, 

1. Let me love* I. Let us love. 

2. LoTe, or love thou> or do 2. Love> or love' ye or'jo%' 
thou love. or do ye love. 

S. Let him love. 3« Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

Fretent Ttnte. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can love. 1. We may or can love* 

. 2. Thou maystorcanst love. 2. Ye or you may or can £lVe. 

3. He may or can love. 3* They may pr can love. 

Imtierfect Terue. 
Singular, Plural. 

1 . 1 might, couldy ivould, or 1 . We might, could^ would, 
should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst,^ 2. Ye or you might, could^ 
wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would*; 
or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Ten^e. 

Singular, PUcrai, 

1. 1 may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have loved. have loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
loved. loved. 

Phitierfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might) could, would, 
should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 
loved. ' loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have loved. or should have lovedt 

I 2 
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f 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tenae, 
Singular* Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ve or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood- See page 90, and page 103. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this 
place, that though only the conjunction tfh affixed to the 
verb, any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive 
mood, may, with equal propriety, be occasionally an- 
nexed. The instance given is sufficient to explain the 
subject : more would be tedious, and tend to embarrasji 
the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present* To love. Perfect. To have loved. 

Participles. 

Present. Loving. Perfect, Loved. 

Com/iound Perfect. Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliaiy verb 
to be^ through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of 
" I teach, thou teachest, he teaches," &c. ;" we may say, 
"I am teaching, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. : 
and instead of " I taught," &c. " I was teaching,** 8ic. 
and so on, through all the variations of the auxiliary. 
This mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a 
peculiar propriety; and contributes to the harmony and 
precision of the language. These forms of expression 
are adapted to particular acts, not to general, habits, or , 
affections of the niiind. They are very frequently applied 
to neuter verbs ; as, " I am musing ; he is sleeping."* 

* As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs the 
office of a verb, through all the moods and tenies ; and as it implies 
the idea of time, and governs the objective cafe of nouns and pro- 
npyns, in the fame. manner as verbs do; is it not manifeft, that it i$ 
ajjfpecies or form of the verb, and that it cannot be properly confi- 
dered as a di&ioct part of fpeech ? 
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Some grammarians apply, what is called the eonjune* 
five termination^ to the persons of the principal verb, and 
to its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the sabjunctive 
mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 
good writers. Johnson applies this termination to the 
present and perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it en- 
tirely to the present tense ; and Priestley confines it to 
the present and imperfect tenses. This difference of 
opinion amongst grammarians of such eminence, may 
have contributed to that diversity of practice, so observa- 
ble in the use of the subjunctive mood. Uniformity in 
this point Is highly desirable. It would materially assist 
both teachers and learners ; and would constitute a con- 
siderable improvement in our language* On this sub- 
ject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; and conceive 
we are fully warranted by his authority, and that of the 
most correct and elegant writers, in limiting the conjunc- 
tive termination of the principal verb, to the second and 
third persons singular of the fircBcnt tense. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, res- 
pecting the extent and variations of the subjunctive 
mood ; but a few of them have even doubted the exist- 
ence of such a mood in the English language. These 
writers assert, that the verb has no variation from the 
indicative ; and that a conjunction added to the verb, 
gives it no title to become a distinct mood ; or, at most, 
no better than it would have, if any other particle were 
joined to it. To these observations it may be replied ; 
1st. It is evident, on inspection, that, in the subjunctive 
mood, the present tense of the principal verbs, the pre- 
sent and imperfect tenses of the verb to be, and the se- 
cond and third persons, in both numbers, of the second 
future tense of all verbs;* require a variation from the 
forms which those tenses have in the indicative mood. 
So much difference in the form of the verb, would war- 
rant a correspondent distinction of mood, though the 
remaining parts of the subjunctive were, in all respects, 
similar to those of the indicative. In other languages, a 

* Wc think it has been proved^ that the auxiliary is a conftituent 
part of the^erb to which tt related : that the priacipal and its aux- 
iliary fonn but one verb. 
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principle of this nature has been admitted, both in the 
conjugatiott of verbs, and the declension of noona^ 3d* 
There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a con< 
junction the power of assisting to form the subjunctive 
maod, as there is in allowing the particle to to have an 
effect in the formation of the infinitive mood** 3d. A 
conjunction added to the verb, shows the manner of be^ 
ing, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show I they do not coalesce with the verby and modify 
it» as conjunctions do* 4th. It may be said, ^ If contin- 
gency constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the 
sense of a phrase, and not a conjuncticm, that determines 
this mood*** But a little reflection will show, that the 
contingent sense lies in the meaning and force of the 
conjunction, expressed or understood* 

This subject may be £uther illustrated, by the follow- 
ing obscrvatioiis«-*-«Moods have a fefundation in nature* 
They show what is certain ; what is possible ; what k 
conditional ; what is commanded* They express also 
other conceptions an4 volitions ; all signifying the man- 
ner of bcnng, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend 
to obscurey rather ^an elucidate the subject, if the moods 
were particularly enumerated, grammarians have very 
properly given them such combinations and arrange- 
ments, as serve to explain the nature of this part oi 
language, and to render the knowledge of it easily at- 
tainable. 

The grammars of some languages coatain a greater 
number of the moods, than oth«^ and exhibit them in 
different forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
tliera, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form) however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve* 
znent: it is not essential to the natum of the subject. 
Tlie moods may be as effoctually de^nated by a phi- 
rality of words, as by a change in the appearance of a 
single vrofd ; because the same ideas are denoted, tmd- 
the same ends accomplished, by either manner of ex- 
pression. 

* CoRJonctionft have aa ififluencc on tiie mood of the foUowkg 

verK /)f. BtaUu. 

ConjuactioDs have fometimes a government of moods. J>r* IiTWii*^ 
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On this ground^ the moodsof the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are^ with great propriety, formed partly 
by the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance 
which that verb derives from other words. For fiirtheir 
observations, relative to the views and sentiments here 
advanced, see pages 78 — 80. 84—86^ 108— 1 1 1. 30I*»« 
SOS. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Paffive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or edy to the verb : as, from the verb " To love,** 
is formed the paffive, ^^ I am loved, I was lovedj 
I Ihall be loved,'* &c. 

A paflite verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to be^ through all 
its changes of number, perfon, mood, and tenfe, 
in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Stigidar. Plural* 

1. I am loved* 1 . We are loved. 

3.' Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 
Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, ' Plural. 

, 1. I was loved. -1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 
•S. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Yfcor you have been loved. 

3. He hath or has been loved. S.^They have been loved* 

Pluperfkct Tense. 
Singular. Phtrat. 

1 . I had been loved. 1 . We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved* 2. Ye or you had been loved« 
3* He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 
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Ftnt Fumre Tense. ~ 
Singular. PturaL 

1 . 1 shall or will be loved. 1 . We shall or will be loved* 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall of will be 
loved. loved. 

3. He shall or win be loved. 3. They shall or will be loved. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singuiar, ' PluraL 

I » I shall have been loved* 1* We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 2. Ye or you will have been 
loved. loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They wiH have been lovtd. 

Imperative Mood. 

Smgular. PhiraL 

K Let me be loved* \. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you k)ved| f r do 
be loved. ye be loved* 

3» Let him be loved* 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. ^ 

Present Tense. 
Shiffuiar. Plural. 

1 . 1 may or can be loved. 1 . We may or can be loved. 
2* Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

\. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, wouldi 

or should beloved. or shou£d be k>¥ed. 

3. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, couldi 
wpuldsty or shouldst be would> or should be 
loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, eould, would, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 
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Perfect Tense. 

SingulaVm Piaral, 
\. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. ^ loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
have been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may er can have 3. They may or can have 
been loved. been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 
should have been loved. or should have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst,<^shouldsthave would, or should have 
been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved, or should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood^ 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I be loved. 1 . if we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be love*. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2^ If ye or you were lovetK 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in geners^s 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 103, and the notes under this 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tenae. Perfect. 

To be loved. - To have been loved. 

Participles. 

Present, Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive* Loved. 

Comfiotmd Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the 
principal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the varia» 
tions of person and number, and the participle itself con* 
tinues invariably the same. When there . are two or 
more auxiliaiies joined to the paiticiple, the first of them 
only is varied according to person and number. The 
auxiliary m^t admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as 
it partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it adt 
mits inmany instancesi of the passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signification; as, '{I am arrived;" "I 
was gone ;" " I am grown." The auxiliary verb awij 
wasj in this case, precisely defines the time of the action 
or event, but does not change the nature of it ; the pa$» 
sive form still expressing, not properly a passion^ bqt 
only a state or condition of being. 

Sect. 9; Observations on Passive Verbs, 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no 
Passive Verbs in the English language, because we have 
no verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of 
them being formed by the different tenses of the auxilia- 
ry to be, joined to the passive participle of the verb. 
This is, however, to mistake the true nature of the 
English vei4) ; and to regulate it, not on the principles 
of our own tongue, but on those of foreign languages. 
The conjugation, or the variation, of the English verb, 
to answer all the purposes of verbs, is accomplished by 
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the means of auxiliaries; and if it be alleged (hat wi * 
have no passive verbs, because we cannot exhibit them 
without having recourse to helpmg verbs, it may wtth 
equal truth be said, that we have nofieffect^ fiiufierfectj 
or fuiure terue^ in the indicative or subjunctive mood ; 
since these, as well as some other parts of the verb activCf 
are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
xnoods ; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
subjunctive mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The 
deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to con* 
jugate several of their tenses. 1 his statement abundant- 
fy proves that the conjugation of a verb in the learned 
^gnages does not consist solely in varying the form of 
the original verb. It proves that these languages, like 
our own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxilia* 
ry, and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a dif- 
ference. What the learned languages require to be 
done, in some instances, the peculiar genius of our own 
tongue obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, 
and in passive ones, universally. In' short, the vaiiation 
of the verb, in Greek and Ladn,is generally accomplish- 
ed by prefixes, or terminations, added to the verb itself; 
in English, by the addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue, is, in many respects, materially 
different from the learned languages. It is, thei^efore, 
very possible to be mistaken oui*selves, and to mislead and 
perplex others,!^ an undistinguishing attachment to the 
principles and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the wridngs of some English (iramma- 
nans, on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, 
has arisen from the misapplication of names. We are 
apt to think, that theold names must always be attached to 
K 



t^e ideiitical forma and thingps io which tbey were aiici- 
Wtiy ftUacbcd. But if we rectify this mistake) aad.pro* 
periy adjust the names to the peculiar forms and nature 
^f the things In our own language, we shall be clear and 
consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently^ betterable to 
irepresent them, intelligibly to those whom we wish to 
inform. 

, The observations which we have made under this head) 
find on the subject of the moodi» in another place, will not 
iipply to the declension, and cases ofnouns^so as tq require 
us to adopt names and divbions similar to tl>ose of th^ 
iGreek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are. prepositions in connexion with. the 
article and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, as 
3well as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every Iclfiglish pre- 
position points to andgoverns, butone case, namely the ob- 
jective ; which is also true with respect to our governing 
verbs and parliciples. But the conjugation of an English 
verb in form, through all its moods and tenses, by means 
of auxiliaries, so far from bekig useless or inicicat»^ is a 
beautiful and regular display of it^ and mdispensably n<>- 
eessary to the language- . 

, Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, moods, and tj^nses, are admitted 
into the English tongue) in tlie ^rips for which we hav» 
contended,, we . should ako admit the dual nutnber, tb« 
paulo post future t^ense^ the middle voice, and all the mooda 
and tenses, which are to be found in Greek and Latin. 
But this objection, though urged with mucli reliance on its 
-weight, is pot well founded* If the arrangement of the 
inood>9 tenses, &c. which we have, adapt^t is suited tq 
the idiom Of our tongue ; and the principle, on which 
^hey are adopted, is ei^tended aa far as use and convenience 
require ; where i% uie impropriety, in art^ting oupprop 
gress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility i A 
principle may be warrantably adopted, and carried to a 
precise convenient extent^ without subjecting its sup* 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
beyond the line of use and propriety* 



The importance of gnrltig the ingeniOQs studetit clear 
aAd just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tens* 
e§, will atx>logize for the extent of the Auihoi^'sreniatlui 
on these subjects, both here and elsewhere^ and for his- 
solicitude to simplify and explain them. — He thinks it 
has been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands 
the airangement he has given to the English verb ; and 
that, though the learned languages, with respect to voices^ 
moods, and tenses, are, in general, differently constructed 
from the English tongue, yet, in some respects, they are 
so similar to it, as to warrant the principle which be has 
adopted. Seepages 78— .80. 84-*>86. 102^104. 30K 

Sect. 10, Of Irregular Verba, - 

Irregular Verbs are thofe which do not form 
their imperfect tenfe, and their perfect partitiple^ 
by the addition ol dor edto the verb : asj 
Pitfrat. Imperfect. Perfect Part* 

I begin) I began, begun. 

I knewy I knew, known. 

IRREGULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

1. Such aahokve the present and imperfect tensesiaod 
perfect participte^ the same : as, 

Prefeat. Tniperfect. Perfect Part* 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti* 
ciple, the same : as, 

Prefent. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Abide» . abode^ abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple; difirrent : as, 

Prefent. Imperfect. Perfect Parti 

Arise^ arose, arisen. 

BloW| blew, blown. 



.U2* 
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Mftny verbs become irregular by contraction ; 9\,Sy fe«d^ 
fed ; leave, left :" ©there by the termination «i ; as, ** fa}|» 
fell, falleA :'• ,others by the tcnninatibn ght s as, ** bu|^ 
bought ; teach, taught," &c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre** 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 



Prefcnt. 


Imperfect. ' 


Pcrf. or Pafe. F»rt. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Ana, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, lu 


awaked. 


Bear, io britig forth, bare, 


born. r. 


Bear, to carry^ 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 


begto, 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, 


benu 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, n. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bid* 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


brad. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Build, 


built. 


built 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, R. 


caught, R. ^ 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, chid* 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


'^'s^r'^'^h— • 




Cleave, to spiit. 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft, cloven. 
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Prcftiit. 


Imperfect. 


Pfrf.orPa6.Pftt. 


Cling, 


clung, 


dung- 


Clothe, 


^ clothed, 


clad, R» 


Come, 


came, 


come." 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowed:. 


Creep, . 


crept. 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Dare, to venture^ 


durst, 


dared. 


DvseyViJochalknge. 




DeaJ, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, B. 


Bigi 


dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, a'. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate^ 


eaten. 


FaU, 


fell. 


&llen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


FteU 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought. 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, • 


flung. 


flung, 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown- 


Forget, 


forgot, 


forgotten, forgot. 


Forsake, 


ibrsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got.* 


Gild, 


gilt, K* 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go,- 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved, 


graven, r. 



*6^l«iH nearly (Ibiolete. ItsconqwaoJ/ffjgfltaiMttiUuigoodaic, 

%i 
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Preient* 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. . 
grown. 


Grow, 


grew. 


Have, 


had. 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


.heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewn, R* 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


^ hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt> 


hurt. 


I^ecpy 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


kDit,R. 


knit, R. 


Know, 


iBew, 


known. 


Lade, 


laded, 


laden. 


Lay* 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


kft. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let, 


let. 


let. 


Lie, to Be doimj 


lay. 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded. 


laden, r. 


Lose> 


lost, 


k>st. 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mown, R. 


Fay* 


paid, 


pidd. 


Put, 


put, 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


I^ad. 


Rend* 


rent. 


rent. 


Rid, 


rid, 


lid. . 


Ride* 


rode. 


rode, ridden.*. 


Ring, 


rung, raiig^ 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Saw, ' 


sawed, 


sawn,R.' 



* lUddcH is iciilj obsalctc. 



Prtlbtte. 
Say, 
See, 
Seek, 
^11, 
Send, 
Setf 
Shake, 
Shape, 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Shed, 
Shine, 
Show, 
Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Shrink, 
Shred, 
Shut, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
Sit, 
Slay, 
Sleepy 
Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Slit, 
Smite, 
Sow, 
Speak, 
Speed, 
Spend, 
Spill, 
Spin, 
Spit, 
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1 


Imperfect. 


Pcr£otPa»Pait. 


said. 


said. 


saw, 


seen. 


sought, , 


sought. 


sold. 


sold* 


sent, 


sent. 


set, 


set. 


shookt 


shaken. • 


shaped, 


shaped, shapeiu 


shaved, 


shaven, r. 


sheared. 


shorn. 


shed, 


shed. 


shone, R. 


shone, r» 


showed, 


shown. 


shod. 


shod. 


shot. 


shot. 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


shred, 


shred. 


shut, 


shut. 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


sunk, sank, 


suni^ 


sat. 


sat. 


slew. 


slain. 


slept. 


slept. 


slid, 


sliddeo. 


slung. 


slung. 


slunk. 


slunk. 


6llt,B. 


slit or slitted. 


smote, 


smitten. 


sowe^ 


sown, R. 


spoke, 


spoken. 


sped, 


sped. 


spent. 


spent. 


spilt, R^ 


spilt, R. 


spun. 


spun. 


spit, spat, 


spit, spitten.* 


, 


'. - - ^^. 
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Present. 

Split, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, • 

Stink, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

String, 

Strive, 

Strow or strew. 

Swear, 

Sweaty 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Thrusft 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Wee^ 

Win, 

Wind, 

Worki 

Wrin& ^ _ 



Imperfect. Pcrf. or Pass. Bwt. . 

Split, split. 

spread, spread. 

sprung, sprang, sprung. 

stood, stood. 

stole, stolen. 

stuck, stuck. 

stung, stung* 

stunk, stunk. 

strode or strid, stridden. 

struck, struck or stricken^ 

strung, strung. 

strove, striven. 

strowed or strewed, 5 ^^7»' **^^^ 
\ strewed* 

swore, sworn. 

swet, R. swet, r. 

swelled, swollen, r. 

swum, swam, swum. 

swung, swung. 

took, taken. 

taught, taught. 

tore, torn. 

told, told. 

thought, thought. 

throve, r. thriven. 

threw, thrown. 

thrust, thrust. 

trod, trcklden. 

waxed, waxen, r^;- 

wore, worn. 

wove, woven. 

wept, wept. 

won, won. 

wound, wound. 

[ wrought, wroughtor woilli^ 

wroogs wrung,. 

,wrQtCj Wiittto.. 



lo the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an b* 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custQtn and judgment must determine* Those preterits 
9iid participles which are first mentioned in the list| 
seem to be the most eligible. The Compiler has not in- 
serted such verbs as are irregular only in familiar writing 
er thscourse, and which are improperly terminated by r, 
instead of ecf ; as, learnt, spelt, spilt, 8cc. These should be 
avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, pro* 
per to observe, (hat some contractions of fc/ into ^are ud- 
exceptionable : and others, the only established forms of 
expression : as crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slepty 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, froin 
those that are exceptionable . The wo^ds which are obso^ 
fete have also been omitted, that the learner might not be 
induced to mistake them Icht words in present use* Such 
are, wreatben, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holdens 
bounden, Sec* : and swang, wrang, slank^ strawed, ga^ 
brake, tare, ware, &c* 

SECT. 11* OfD^ectvve Verba ; ond of the different iwiy« 
in which verbs are conjugated. 

Defective Verbs arethofe which are uled 
<mly in fome of their moods and tenses* 

. Thefirincifial qf them are these, 

Pfcfent* Imperfect. Pcr£ or Paik. Part, 

Can, could, ———.—. 

May, might, — .— 

Shall, ' should, — _— 

Will, would, 

Must, must, ' 

Ou^t, ought, ■ 



lid ElfGLISH ORAMMAft. 

That the verbs must and tnfghe have both a present and 
past signification, appeara from the following sentences i 
" I hlust own that I am to blame ;" ** He must have been 
mistaken ;" " Speaking things which they ought not ;" 
«« These ought ye to h^ve done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are de- 
fective with respect to persons These arc denominated 
impersonal verbs. They are used only in the third per- 
son, because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriat* 
tito that person ; as, ^ It rains, it snows, it hails, it light*^ 
ens, it thunders.** But as the word imfierstmal implies ft 
total absence of persons, it is improperly applied to those 
verbs which hpi^^e a person : and hence it is manifi^t, that 
^ere is no such thing in English, nor Indeed, in any laii^ 
guage, as a sort of verbs really impersonal. • 

The whole number of verbs in the English language) 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken to< 
gether, is about 4300. The nuitober of irregular verf>Sj 
the defective included, is about 1 7f .* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English 
verbs* as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and 
other languages, might be classed into seve>ai conjugal 
tions ; and that, the three difPerent terminations of the 
participle might be the distinguishing characteristics. 
They have accordingly proposed three conjugations ; 
namely, the first to consist of verbs, the participles of which 
end in erf, or its contraction t ; the second, of those end- 
ing in ght ; arid the third of those in en. But as the 
verbs of the first conjugation, would so greatly exceed 
in number those of both the others, as may be seen by 
the prectjding account of them ; and as those of the third 
conjugation are so various in their form, and incapable of 
being reduced to one plain role ; it seems better in prac- 
tice, as Dr.Lbwth justly observes, to consider the first in 
ed as the only regular form, and x\^ other as deviations 
from it ; after the example of the Saxon and German 
Grammarians. 

• The whole number of words, in the English language, is about 
thirty -five thoufand. 
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fiefon^ we close tlie accouiit of the y^fbs) U may afford 
instruction to the leamersy to be informed^ more partico* 
tajrly than they have been, that different nations have 
made use of different contrivances for marking the tenses 
and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins dis- 
tinguish them> as well as the cases of their nouns, ad* 
jectives, and participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwise changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflection 
to be of the same kindi*ed with its root* The modern 
tongues, particularly the English, abound in auxiliary 
words, which vary the meaning of the noun, or the verb| 
without requiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, Idolove^ Ididlavc^ I have lovedy I /lad lovedy I 
BhdU tove^ hdve the same import with amo, amabam^ ama^ 
Vh amcfveratnj amado* It is obvious, that a language, 
like the Greek and Latin, which can thus comprehend 
in one word the meaning of two or three words, must 
have some advantages over those which are not so com- 
prehensive. Perhaps, indeed, it. may not be more per- 
spicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, and con«, 
sequently in harmony and energy, as well as in concise* 
ii|BS% it may be much more elegant. 



GHAPTER VII. 

Of Adverbs, 

An Adverb is a part of fpeech joined to a verb|| 
on adjective, and fonietimes to another adverb, to 
cxprefs fome quality or circumftancc refpecting 
it : as, " He reads well;'* " A truly good man i* 
** He writes very correctly,*' 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; *' Soon, 
fooner, fooncftj" ** often, oftcner, oftcneft/* 
Tbofe ending in /y, are compared by tnorcy an4 
most : as, ** Wifely, giore wifely, moft wifely." 
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Adverbs seem ori^nally to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, « He acted wisely/' for 
he acted with wisdom ; ^^ prudently," for, with prudence; 
" He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; ** exceed- . 
ingly,'* for, to a great degree ; " often and seldom," foij 
many, and for few times ; <Wery/' for> in an eminent 
degree, &c 

There are many words in the English language that 
are sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as ad* 
verbs : as, " More men tlian women were there ;" or, 
<< I am more diligent than he." In the former sentence 
more is evidentiy an adjective, and in the latter, an ad- 
verb. There are others that are sometimes used as sub- 
stantives, and sometimes as adverbs : ^ as, <' Today's les- 
son is longer than yesterday's," here tO'day and yeater^ 
day are substantives, because they are words that make 
sense of themseFves, and admit besides of a genitive 
case : but in ^the phrase, ^' He came home yesterday, 
and sets out again to-day/' they are adverbs of time ; 
because they answer to the question when* The adverb 
tnuch is Used as all three : as, <^ Where much is g^ven, 
much is required ;" " Much money has been expended ;" 
*' It is much better to go than to stay»" In the first of 
these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the second, 
it is an adjective; and in the third, an adverb. In 
short, nothmg but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, maybe reduced to 
. certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
-Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, 
Doubt, Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation^ and Com- 
parison. , . 

1. 0£ number: as, " Once, twice, thrice,*' &c: 

2. Of order: as, "First secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, Ikstly, finally," &c. 

3. Offilace : as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence* 
hence, thence, whithersoever," &c. 



4. Of time* 

Of ^me present: as, ^ Now, to-day «" txc* 
' Of iinnc past : as, ^ Already, before, lately, yeatcrdaiTy 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," Sec. 

Of time to came: as, ^ To-morrow, not yet, heieafiei^ 
b«hcefbrth, henceforward, by and by, instantly t presently^ 
immediately, straightways,'' flee. 

Of time indefimte : as, << Oft, often, oft-times, often* 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yettriy, always, when, then, ever, never, again,'' Sec. 

«. Of quimHtif : as, ^ Much, little, sufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly," Sec 

6. Oimamter or qtmUty : as, << Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination iy to an adjective or jNirticipk, 
or ehangmg ie into ly : as, x^^ Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheer- . 
fufly ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of 4oubt: as, Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per« 
chance." 

^.'OfafitnuOion: as, <^ Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, veally," Sec. 

9« Of 'negation: as, "Nay, no, not,/ by no means, not 
at tU, in no wise," Sec. 

10. Of interrogation: as, "How, why, wherdoK^ 
whether,** Sec. 

'11. Of contfurison: as, <^ More, most, bettei^, best, 
tvorse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," Sec. 

^Be^^es the adverbs already mentioned^ there afe many 
which ar^ffofmed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of place ^ere^ there^ and mhere^: 
as, *• 'Hereof, thereof, .whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto; 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, where- 
with ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i* e* there- 
for,) wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon or hereon* 
thereupon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, Sec JSk- 
cept therefore^ these are seldom used. 
L 
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In some instances the preposition suffers no changei 
but becomes an adverb merely by its application: as 
vhen we say, " he rides adout /' " he was near falling ;" 
*^ but do not after lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
2iouns aqd the article a: as, ^^ Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat,** Sec 

The words when and wherey and all others of the same 
..nature, such as, whence^ Vfhithery vfhenevery vfherever, &€• 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions^ because 
they participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunc- 
tions : of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of 
.adverbs, as they denote the attributes either of timt^ or 
of fikce. 

It may be (mrticularly observed with respect to the 
word therejbre^ that it is an adverb, when, without join- 
ing sentences, it only gives the sense of, Jfbr that reason. 
When it gives that sense, and also connects, it is a con- 
junction : as, ^ He is good, therefore he is happy." The 
same observation may be extended to the wonds conse- 
qu/ently^ accordingly^ and the like. When these are sub- 
joined to and^ or joined to ify sinccj &c. they are advetbs, 
the connexion being made without their help : when 
they appear single, and unsuppoited by any other con^ 
nectivcy they may be called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what ne- 
cessity there is for adverbs of Urncy when verbs are pro- 
idded mth'tenseSf to show that circumstance* The an- 
swer is, though tenses may be sufficient to denote the 
greater distinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by 
the tenses would be a perplexity without end. What a 
Variety of forms must be given to the verb, to denote 
yesterday f to^y^ .to-morrowy formerly^ lately y just now, 
nowy immediatelyy presently, soony hereqftery &c« It was 
this consideration that made the adveits of time neces- 
$^vy, over and above the tenses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of PXBPOSJnOHS, 

Prepositions fcrvb to connect words with 
one another, and to (how the relation between 
thetn. They are, for the moft part, put before 
nouns and pronouns : as, ^' He went yr^m London 
/tf York;" "She is atove difguife;" ** They arc 
inftructed iy him." 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions ; 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


to 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


in 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposi^ 
tion ; as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to 
understand, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, 
the preposition is more frequently placed after the verb, 
and separately from it, like an adverb, in which situation 
it is not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it 
a new meaning; and may still be considered as belong- 
ing to the verb, and as a part of it. As, io caety is to 
throw ; but to cast ufi^ or to compute, an account^ is quite. 
^ different thing: thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give 
over ; &;c. So that the meaning of the verb, and thci 
propriety of the phrase, depend on the preposition sub- 
joined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as, be^ cqtij rniay Sec. in bedeck^ 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind| 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 
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One great use of prepositiohs, in Engliih^ is, toex> 
press those relations, fvhich, in some languages, are 
chiefly marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. 
I^e page 54* The necesntf and use of them will ap* 
pear from the following examples. If we say, " he writes 
9 pen,** «« thcjr ran tht river," " the tower fell the 
Qreeks," <<" Lambeth is Westminster-abbey," there is 
observable, in each of these expressions, dthef a total 
^ant of connexion, or such a connexion as produces 
falsehood or nonsense : and it is evident, that, before 
thtj can be turned into sense, the vacancy must be filled 
up by some connecting word : as thus, " He writes wttM^ 
a pen ;'* «' they ran tormrda the river ;" " the tower fell 
i^on the Greeks ;" " Lambeth hover hgainat Westmin- 
stier-abbeyv'* We see by these instances, how preposi- 
' tions may be necessary to connect. tho^e words,^which in 
their signification ^re not naturally coniiected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation, 
seem to haVe denoted relations of place ;' but they are 
n6w used Jiguraiiroely to express other relations. For 
example, as they who are above have in several respects 
tjw advantsMge of such as are hekm^ prepositions express- 
ing high and loir places are used for superiority tmd in- 
feriority in general : as, ^ He is aftovf disguise ;*' " vit 
serve under a good master ;** ^ he rules avef a willing 
people i*' « We should do nothing beneath our character." 

The importance o^ the prepositions will'be fiirther per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 
. Of denotes possesaon or belonging, an effect or con- 
sequence, and other relations connected with these : ast 
« The bouse qf my friend ;" that is, ^ the house belong, 
ing (o my friend ;" " He died of a fever ;" that is, «* in 
OMiacquence of a fever/* 

To^ or umoj is opposed to from ; as^ ^ He rode from 
Salisbury ^0 Winchester." 

Ff/T indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- * 
camstanee, kc» ; as, ^^ He loves faer^ (tint is, on at* 
i^ount of) her ttmiaUe^ qualiticau** 
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Bu is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
naeansi £cc.; as, >< He was killed by a &11 :" that is, ^ a 
£3ill was the cause of his being killed ;" ^ This house was 
b^ilt hy him ;" that Js, <' he was the builder of it." 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. i 
as, " We will go mnth you ;*' ^' They are on good terms 
mtb each other.'*— ^iV^ also alludes to the instrument 
or means ; as, ^' He was cut with a knife/' 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, &c. : as, '< He was bom in (that is, during) the 
•year 1720 ;** « He dwells in the city ;" « She lives in 
affluence/' 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, " He retired into the country ;*' " Copper is convert- 
ed, m^o brass." 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any . 
place or time : as, ^ Xbey are within the house ;'' *' He 
began and finished his work withm the limited time**' 

The signification of without is opposite to that of with* 
U2 : as, << She stands without the gate :** But it is more 
frequently opposed to with; a^, « You may go withtrnt 
me/* 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions 
ynW be readily understood^ without a particular detail of 
them. We shall, therefore, conclude this head witti 
observing, that there is a peculiar propriety in distin- 
guishing the use of the prepositions by and with; whic)^ 
is observable in sentences like the following : " He walk§ 
with a staff by moonlight ;". *' He was taken by strata- 
gem, and killed imth a sword." Put the one preposition 
for the other, and say, ^' he walks by a staff with moon* 
light ;" <^ he was taken with stratagem, and killed by a 
sword;" and it will appear, that they differ in significa- 
tion more than pne, at first view, would be apt to ima- 

gio^* 

. Some of the prepositions have the appearance and : 
effect of conjunctions ; as; .*]^j^^^^ their prisons were 
thrown open," 8cc. " hefore I dift^*' " They made haste 
to be prepared against their friehos arijved ;" but if the 
1.2 ;■" . . , 
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timef ipfaich is underalddd, be added, they will lose their 
cofijanctlfe form ; as, *< After [the titne when] their 

The prepositi(M!is ajter^ ife/brey abfsve^ beneoifh Uid >•- 
^eM others, sometinies appear to be* adrerbs, and may 
be so considered i as, '* They had their reward soon o^ 
*nf/- "He died not long d*^ ,*" "He d^veUs^nAnw?/" 
bat if the nouns thne and fihce be added, they will lose 
tiieif adteitial form ; as, " He died not loUg dejbre that 

CHAPTER IX. 
Of C9NyUNC^0NS. 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of {peech that Is 
dftiefljr ufed to connect fentences \ fo as, out of 

^two of more fentences, to make but one*- It 
fonactimes connects only' words. 
, . Conyimctions are principajily divided into two 
forts» the copulative and the oisjunctiye. 
The Conjunction Copulative ferves to contiect 
6r to continue a fcntcnce, by exprcffing an addi- 
tion, a fiippofitioB, a. caufe, &c. : as, " He and 
his brother refide in London i" ** I will go if he 

K^ill ai^company me 5" " You are happy, be^Bufe 
you arc good/* 

, The Conjunction Disjunctive ferves, not only 
to connect and continue the fentence, but alfo to 
lexprefi oppofition of meaning in different degrees : 
as, *' Though he was frequently reproved, jet he 
did not reform :" " They came with Tier, ^w/ went 
bway wkhout her/' . - 

The following is a list, 6f the principal Conjunctions. 
The CofiiUativey^jJl^hy if, that, both, then, since, for, 

because, therefore, wherefore. 
The Disjtmctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 

unless, either^ neither, yet, notwithstanding. 
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The same word is oecasionaUf used bolh as a oonjiino 
tion and as an adverb ; and sometimes) as a preposition* 
^I rest then upon this argument;'* then is Jiere a co% 
jonclion : inr the fi^lcwing phraae, it is an adverb ; ^ He 
arrived then^ and not before." ^* I submitted ; fir it was 
vaan 4o mist :" in this .sentence, Jxnr is* a conjunction ; 
in the next, it i^ a preposition : ^ He contended fir vic- 
torf only." In the first of tbe*folloinfi|f sentences, dnce 
is a Gonjunc^on j in the second, it is a preposition ; and 
in the third, an adverb : ^ Since we must parti let us d6 
it peaceably :*' ^ I have not seen him mee that time i" 
^ Our firjendship commenced long Hnce.** 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve to 
connect sentences : as, *^ Blessed is the man who feareth 
the Lord, onef keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pro-* 
noun and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is 
rather closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The fat* 
ter may form two or more sentences into one ; but, by 
the former, several sentences may incorporate in one 
and the bime clause of a sentence. Thus, ** thou seest 
a man, and he is calkd Peter," is a sentence consisting 
of two distinct clauses, united by the copulative and: 
but, '< the man vfhom thou seest is called Peter," is a 
sentence of one clause, and not less comprehensive than 
the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentenoea, when tiiey 
appear to unite only words ; as in the following instan* 
ces: "Dutyfl«rf interest forbid ^cious indulgences^" 
« Wisddm or folly governs us»" Each of these forms 
of expression contains two sentences, namely ; ^ Duty 
liofbids Vicious indulgenees ; interest forbids vicious in- 
dulgences;" ,« Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.** 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely 
connects w<Hrds, not sentences: as; <^ The king and 
queen are an amiable pair;" where tlie affirmation cannot 
refortoeach; it being. absurd to say, that the ^^ or 
the queen only is an amiable pair. So in the instances, 
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^ two and two are four ;" << the fifth and aixtih volumes 
will complete the set of books." Prepositions also, as 
fadfore observed) connect words ; but they do it to show 
the relaUon which the connected words have to each 
other : conjunctions, when ' they unite words only, aie 
designed to show the relations* which those woi^i so 
united, have toother parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phra-, 
ses appropriated to the coupling o£ sentences, that are 
never employed in joining the members of a sentepce ; 
so there are several conjunctions appropriated to the lat- 
ter use, which are never employed in the fbrmer; and 
some that are equally adapted to both these purposes : 
as, againi furthevy bmdcBy &c. of the iii^t kind : than^leatj 
unless^ thaty so thaty Sec. of the second ; ^nd buty and^ Jbr^ 
tkerefrrey 8cc of the last. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjuncti(H)s ; a^ 
subject which will, doubtless, give pleasiu^ to the in- 
genious student, and expand bis views of the importance 
of his grammatical studies. 

<< Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions* The former make speech more concise; the 
latter make At more explicit. Relatives comprehend 
the meaning of a pronoun and conjunction cqfitdaiive c 
conjunctions, while they cotrfile sentences, may also ex- 
press . opposition, inference, and many other relations 
and dependences t 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable 
that they would make much use of conjunctions, or of 
any other connectives. Ignorant people, and children^ 
generally speak in short and separate sentences. The 
same thing is true of barbarous nations : and hence un- 
cultivated languages are not well supplied with connect* 
ing particles. The Greeks were the greatest reasoners 
that ever appeared in the world ; and their language, ac- 
cordingly, abounds more than any other in connectivesv 



^CoDJonetions are not equally necessarf n all aorta et 
writing. In poetry, where great conciaeneaa of phraae 
18 required, and every appearance of formality avoided^ 
many of them wouM have a bad eifecL In paaaionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them : becauae 
it is the nature of violent paaston^ to apeak rather in dia* 
jointed aentencea^ than in the viray of infereiice and ar* 
gument. Bookaof aphorisma, l^e the Proverbs of Si^ 
lomon, have few connectives ; liecauae they inslrucl) not 
by reasoning, but in detached observations. And narra- 
tive ivilK sometimes appear v<ery gvaeefol, when the ch»- 
onmstanoes are plainly txA^ with scarcely any other con- 
junction than the simple copulative Offi/: which is fre- 
quently the ease in the historical parts of Scripture^— 
When narration is full of images or events, the omission 
of connectives may, by crowding the principal words ^ 
upon one another, give a sort of picture of hurry and 
tumult, and so heighten the vivacity of description. But 
when &cts are to be traced down through their conse- 
quencea, or upwards to their cauaes ; when the compli- 
cated deaigns (^ tnankind are to' be laid open, or con^ 
jectures offered concerning them ; when the historian 
arguea either for the elucidbktion of troth, or in order to 
state the {rfeas and principles of contending parties ; 
there wiR be occasion for every species of connective, as 
much as in philosophy itself In fact, it is in argument 
investigation, and science, that this pdrt of speech is pe^ 
culiarly and indispensably necessary." 



CHAPTER X. 
Of iNTBSyECrJOHS* 

Im^terjections are words thrown in between 

the parts of a fentence, to exprefs the paifions 

■ or emotions of the.fpeakcr: as, **Oh ! I have 

alienated my friend ; alas' f I fear for life:** ** O 

virtue ! how amiable thou art !** 
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' The English Interjections^ as well as those of other 
languages^ are comprised within a small compass. They 
are of different sorts, according to the different passions 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate 
earnestness or grief, are O / loh I ah I alaa / Such as are 
expressive of contempt, are fiiahl tush! of wonder, 
heigh I really! 9trange! of calling, hem I hoi soho I .o£ 
aversion or disgust, yoA/^e/ away! of a call of the- 
attention, lo ! behold! hark /. of requesting silence, im^h/ 
fiist! of salutation, welcome! hail! aUhail! Besides 
these, several others, frequent in the mouths of the mul* 
titude, might be enumerated ; but, in a grammar of a 
cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate on such 
expressions of passion, as are scarcely worthy of being 
ranked among &e branches of artificial language. 

CHAPTER XI. 
0/ DERlVAtlOV* 

Skct. 1. Of the various ways in which words are derived 
from one another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, which is the first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now proper to explain the methods by 
which one word is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 

vhi 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, 
and sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs : as, from " to 
love," comes " lover ;" from « to visits visiter ;" from 
^ to survive, surviver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is 
difficult to determine whether the verb was deduced 
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^m tiie nouD) or the noun from the verb, viz, << Love^ 
to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; 
walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act;" &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive scUff 
comes " to salt ;" from the adjective warm, ** to warm ;*• 
and from the adverby^rtttarflT, ** to forward." Sometimes 
thef are formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening 
the consonant; as, from ^ grass, to graze:** sometimes 
by adding €71, • especially to adjectives: as, from " length, 
to lengthen ; short, to shorten." ^ 

3* Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the 
following manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are de- 
rived from substantives by adding y •• fia, from " Health, 
healthy ; wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty,*' &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding en : as, 
firom '* Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woollen," Sec. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding /ui: as, from " Joy, joyful; sin, 
sinful; fruit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding some : 
as, from ^ Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
toilsome,'* &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding /e«»: as, from "Worth, worthless j" 
from " care, careless ; joy, joyless,*' &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from subv 
sti6tives, by adding ly : as, from " Man, manly'; earthy 
earthly ; court, courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to them ; which ^termina- 
tion, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
lessening the quality: as, " White, whitish ;*' i. e. some- 
wlmt white* When added to substantives, it signifies 
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mmilitude or leodeacy to a character : asy ^ CfaiUy child- 
ish ; thiefj thievish." 

Some adjectives are finrmed from sub^taudves or verbsi 
by adding the termination a^le; and those adjecUyes 
signify, capacity : as, " Answer, answerable j to change 
changeable/' 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives^sometimes 
by adchng the terminatiDn ne99 : as, ^ White, whiteness; 
swift, swiftness s" sometimes by adding th or ^ and maH- 
ing a small change in some of the letters : as, ^ Long, 
length ; high, height.*^ 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly^ or changing le into ly /and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : 
as, from ^' base»'' cojxies ^^ basely :*' from ^ slow, slow* 
ly;" from "able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words trom 
one another, that it. would be extremely tlifficult, s^d 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very;few ;- the derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more instances onlf 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, 
by adding the terminations ftood or head^ ahi/ij ery, vnck^ 
ricky dom, nzn, ment^ and c^e* 

Substantives ending in hood or head^ are suoh as signi- 
fy character or qualities ; as, ** Manhood, knighthood^ 
falsehood," Sec. 

Substantives ending in thi/iy are tliose that signify of^* 
iice, employment, state, or condition : as, << Lordship, 
stewardship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in 
Mfij are derived from adjectives : as, "Hard, hardship,*' 
&c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit: 
as, " Slavery, foolery, prudery,*' &c. Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," &g* 

Substantives ending in ivick, ricky and dom, denote do* 
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opiickr kingdom^ dukedom, freedom/' &c* 

Subatantires which end in ian^ aiY those that signify- 
profession; as, ** Physician, nnisician," 8cc. Those that 
end in mnu and age, come geoeralij from the French, and 
commonly signify the act or habit ; as, ^ Commandment, 
usage." 

Some substantives ending in tird, are derived from 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or hi^it : as, 
« Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives; bot 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the 
termioations, kin^ ling^ ing, ock^ ely and the like : as, 
^ Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, 
hillock ; cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing En- 
glish words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French^ and 
other languages, must be omitted, as the English scho- 
lar IS not supposed to'be acquainted with these languages. 
The best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some 
Information on this head, to those who are desirous of 
obtaining it. The learned Home Tooke, in his " Diver- 
sions of Purley," has given an ingenious account of the 
derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute 
grammarian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbrevia- 
tions of other parts of speech. But as many of them are 
derived from obsolete words in our own language, or 
from words in kindred languages, the radical meaning 
of which is, therefore, either obscure, or generally un- 
known ; as the system of this very able etymologist is 
not universally admitted ; and as, by long prescription, 
whatever may have been their origin, the words in 
question, appear to have acquired a title to the rank of 
distinct species ; it seems proper to consider them, as 
^uch, in an elementary treatise of grammar : especially 
M 
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as this plan coincides with that, by which other lan- 
guages must be taught ; and wilt render the study of 
^ttieiri kss intricate. It is of small moment, by what 
names aiid classification we distinguish these words, 
provided their meaning and use are well understood. A 
philosophical consideration of the subject, may, with 
great propriety, be entered upon by the graniimatical 
student, when his knowledge and judgment become 
more improved* 

Sect. 2. A sketch of the atepsj by which the EngUsh Lari' 
guage haa risen to itsfiresent stcue of refinement. 

Before we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

*' When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours, 
the Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly mi- 
serable, they sent an embassy (about the middle' of the 
fifth century) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting 
the north of Germany, with solicitations for speedy re- 
lief. The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and 
were successful in repelling the incursions of the Scots 
and Picts ; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of 
the Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; and 
at length established themselves in the greater part of 
South-Britain, after having dispossessed the original in- 
habitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and mannere, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of 
cultivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmen- 
tations and improvements, which it has received through 
various channels, displays very conspicuous traces of its 
Saxon original. 
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<^ The Saxons dtd not long remain in quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation^ who 
had long infested the northern seas with their piracies^ 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts, 
were, in general, attended with such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of t^eir ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they 
made themselves masters of the greater part of England* 

*' Though the period, during which these invaders * 
occupied the English throne^ was very short, not greatly 
exceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into th^ language spoken 
by those, whom they had subdued : but this change 
cannot be supposed to have been very considerable, as 
the Danish and Saxon languages arose from one com- 
mon source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

" The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the 
Danes, were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, in- 
troduced their leader William to the possession of th« 
English throne. This prince, soon after his accession, 
endeavoured to bring his own language (the Norman* 
French) into use among his new subjects ; but his efforts 
were not very successful, as the Saxons entertained a 
great antipathy to these haughty foreigners. In process 
of time, however, many Norman words and phrases were 
incorporated into the Saxon language : but its general 
form and construction still remained the same. 

" From the Conquest to the Reformation, the lan- 
guage contkugd to receive occasional accessions of fo- 
reign words, TO it acquired such a degree of copious- 
ness and strength, as to render it susceptible of that 
polish, which it has received from writers of taste and 
genius, in the last and present centuries. During this 
period, the learned have enriched it with many srgniii- 
cant expressions, drawn from the treasures of Greek 
and Roman literature | the ingenious and the fashionable 
have imported occasional supplies of French, Spanish}" 
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I(baluai,<itid Germsoi words, gleaned durii^ their fbreign 
excuraons; and the cotmexions which we maint^ini 
through the medium of government and commercei 
with many remote nations, have made some additions 
to our native vocabulary. 

<' In this manner did the ancient language of the An- 
^^Saxons proceed, through the various stages of inno* 
vation, and the several gradations of refinement, to the 
formation of the present English tongue/' 
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PART III. - 

Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which 
treats of the agreement and conftruction of words 
in ai fentence. 

A fentence is an aiTemblage of words, forming 
a complete fenfe. 

Sentences are of two kinds, fimple and conx- 
pound. 

A fimple fentence has in it but one fubject, and 
one finite * verb : as, *' Life is fhort." 

A compound fentence contains two or more fim-* 
pie fentences, joined together by one or more con- 
nective words : as, " Life is fhort, and art is long/' 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members : for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some addition- 
al connexion ; as in the following example : '* The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is siibdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses* 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the expU" 
cafive, or explaining ; .the interrogative^ nor asking ; the 
imperative^ or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 

, not to be, to do or not to do, to suifer or not to suffer, in a 

direct manner : as, "I am j thou writest 5 Thomas is 

* Finite vcrbd are thofe to which number and perfon appertain. 
Verbs in the infinisive mood have no refpcct to number or perfon. 
M 2 
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loTed.'' If the senteoce be negative, the adverb not is 
placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when it 
has no auxiliary : aft, ^ I did not touch him ;" or, '< I 
touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is 
ad^ed, the nominative case follows the principal verb or 
the auxiliary^ : as, ^ Was it he I" <' Did Alexander con- 
quer the Persians ?'* 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is command- 
ed to be, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative ease 
likewise follows the verb or the auxiliarj : as, ^ Go, thou 
traitor !" " Do thou go :" " Haste ye away :'■ unless the 
verb let be used ; as, ^ Let us be gone." 

A phrafe is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making fometimes part of a (entence^ and 
fometimes a whole fentence* 

The principal parts of a fimple fentence are, 
the iubject, the attribute, and the object. 

The fubject is the thing chiefly fpoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied 
•of it ; and the object b the thing affected by fuch 
action. 

The nominative denotes the fubject, and ufually 
goes before the verb or attribute ; and the word or 
phrafe, denoting the object^ follows the verb ; as, 
** A wife man governs his paffions." Here, a ivtse 
man is the fubject; governs^ the attribute, or thing 
affirmed; and his passions^ the object. 

Syntax principally coniifts of two parts, Con* 
cord and Government* 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, cafe, or perfon. 

Government is that power which tmc part of 
fpeech has oyer another, in directing it^ mood, 
tenfc, or cafe. 
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To produce the Agreement and right difpofition 
of words in a fentence, the following rules and 
obfervations (bould be carefully ftudied. 

RULE I. 

A verb muft agree with its noxninativc cafe, in 
number and pcrfon : as, " I learn j** *' Thou art 
improved 5" " The birds fiug.*' 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. " What signifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad ?" « what mgrdfy," " The Normans, un- 
der vl^ich general term is comprehended the Danesj 
Norwegians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter 
and rapine ;" ** are comprehended.*' *' If thou would 
be easy and happy in thy family, be careful to observe 
discipline :'* " if thou tvouldat" " Gold, whence came 
diou ? whither goes thou ? when will thou come again ?" 
«' earnest^ goent^ wilt:' " But thou false promiser, never 
shall obtain thy purpose :" it ought to be " «//aZf/' " And 
wheresoe'er thou turns thy view ;" '' tumest,** " There's 
two or three of us have seen the work :*' " there are" 
" Great pains has been taken ;" ** have been.** *' I have 
considered what have been said on both sides in this con- 
troversy ;" " what has been said.'* ^ One would think 
there was more sophists than one ;'* " there vxre more." 
« The number of the names together were about one 
hundred and twenty ;*' " wa« about." x 

*t The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is 
sometimes put as the nominative case to the verb : as, 
** To see the sun is pleasant ;" " To be good w to be 
happy ;" " A desire to excel others in learning and vir- 
tue is commendable ;" " That warm climates should ac^ 
celerate the growth of the human body, and shorten its 

• The chief practical notes under each Rule, are regularly num<« 
bered, in order to make them 'correfpood to the examples ia the 
volume of Exercifes. 
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duration, is very reasonable to believe ;" " To be tem- 
perate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in the open 
air, and to preserve the mind free from tumultuous emo- 
tions, are the best preservatives of health.** 

2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the 
participle, ought to have a nominative case, either ex- 
pressed or Implied : as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is, " A- 
wakeye;Sriseye." 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in 
the use of the verb without its nominative case. " As 
it hath pleased him of his goodness to give you safe de- 
liverance, and hath preserved you in the gi^at danger," 
&c. The verb " hat/i fireaerved" has here no nominative 
case, for it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding 
word, " hifn" which is in the objective case. It ought 
to be, " and as he hath fireaerved you ;" or ratljer, " and 
to fireacrve you." '* If the calm in which he was born, 
and lasted so long, had continued ;" " and which lasted,*' 
&c. " These we have extracted from an historian of 
undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised," 
&c. ; " and they are the same." ** A man whose incli- 
nations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to 
manage the business ;" " and who had," &c. " A cloud * 
gathering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, 
and may quickly break in a storm upon our heads ;" 
"and w/uch may quickly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, 
and when an address is made to a person, should belong 
to some verb, either expressed or ihiplied : as, " Who 
wrote this book ?" " James ;" that is, " James wrote it." 
'> To whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the no- 
minative case, without any verb, expressed or implied, 
to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the useful- 
ness of the preceding observation. 

" IVhich niUy if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
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wfaich hath been offered up to him.*' The pronoun it is 
here the nomuiatire case to the ycxb ^ ohaerved -" and 
"wfdeh rtUe<, is left by itself, a nonainattre case without any 
Terb lbllo\nng it. This form of expression) though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, " If this rule 
had been observed," Sec <^ Mm, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well 
as hitoself might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own breast." In this sentence, the nomi« 
native man stands alone and unconnected with any verb» 
either expressed or implied. It should be, ^ Though 
man has great variety," &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirma- 
tion, it may agree with either of them ; but some regard 
must be had to that which is more naturally the subject 
of it, as also to that which stands next to the verb : as, 
" His meat wa» locusts and wild honey ;" " A great 
cause of the low state of industry vfere the restraints put 
upon it;" "The wages of sin is death." 

5. When the nofakiative case has no personal tease 
of a verb, but is pat before a participle, independently 
on the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absc^ute s 
as, « Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;" «That hav- 
iog been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to re- 
sume it." 

As in the use of the case absolute, the ease is, in En- 
glish, always the nominative, Xhe Miomng example is 
erroneous, in making it the objective. " Solomon was 
of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and 
true proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only ex-. 
cepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than 
Solomon." It should be, " he only excepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
verb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb 
or participle, if a compound tense : as, 
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1st. When a question is asked, a command given, of 
a wish expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me ?" " Read 
thou ;" " Mayst thou be hjfcppy I" " Long live the king S** 

2d, When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
t'ion if: as, " Were it not for this ;" « Had Lbeen there." 

Sd, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudd^ 
appeared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here^ 
thercy then^ thence^ hence^ thus^ &c. : as, " Here am I ;** • 
" There was he slain ;" '' Then Cometh the end ;" 
" Thence ariseth his grief;*' " Hence proceeds his an- 
ger ;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

6th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor^ so 
as to be coupled with another sentence : as, " Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

The phrases, as follonvs^ as afifiearsy form what are 
called impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be con- 
fined to the singular number : as, " The arguments ad- 
vanced were nearly as follows ;" " The positions were aa 
mfifiears incontrovertible :" that is, <* as it follows," " as 
it appears." If we give the sentence a different turn, 
and instead of c», say such asy the verb is no longer term- 
ed impersonal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, 
iti the plural number : as, " The arguments advanced 
were nearly such as follow;"* " The positions were such 
aa afifiear incontrovertible."* 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Home 
Tooke, " That aa, however and whenever used in English, 

• In our ideas on this fubject, we are fupported by general ufage, 
and by the authority of an eminent critic on language and compofi- 
tion. ** When a verb is ufcd iraperfonally," Aiys Dr. Campbell in 
his Philofophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
lingular number, whether the neuter pronoun be cxprelTed or under- 
flood. For this reafon, analogy and ufage favour this mode of ex- 
preffion: '* The conditions of the agreement were«j/ft//owx;'* and 
not as/oUoiv, A few late writers have inconfiderately adopted this 
laft form, through a miftake of the conftruction. For the fame 
reafon, we ought to fay, ** I fhall coolider his cenfures fo far only at 
eoHcems my friend's conduct ;" and not * fo far at cotteem* " 
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means the same as eV^ or that^ or wfUch $* and who are 
not satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentences first 
mentioned, should be in the singular or the plural num- 
ber, may vary the form of expression* Thus, the sense 
of the preceding sentences, may be conveyed in the fol- 
lowing terras. ** The arguments advanced were nearly 
of the following nature ;" *' The following are nearly the 
arguments which were advanced ;'' '* The arguments 
advanced were nearly those which follow :" " It appears 
that the positions were incontrovertible ;" " That the 
positions were incontrovertible is apparent ;" " The po- 
sitions were apparently incontrovertible." 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the fingular num- 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjunctions, exprefTed or under flood, mud have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural number : as, " Socrates and Plato 
were wife ; they w;ere the moil eminent philofo- 
phers of Greece ;" " The fun that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive^ the reft that we 
enjoy, daily admonish us of a fuperior and fuper- 
intending Power."* 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of \vhich 
are annexed. ** And so was also James and John the 
sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;'* ** and 
so were also.'* " All joy, tranquillity) and peace, even 
for ever and ever, doth dwell ;'* " dwell for ever.*' *' By 
whose power all good and evil is distributed ;" *' are 
distributed." " Their love, and their hatred, and their 
envy, is now perished;" " are perished." " The thought- 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the cri- 
minal abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of our being 
accountable creatures, obliterates every serious thought 

• Sec Key to the En^l'nb Exercises, Ninth edition, p. 23. 
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of the proper bosiness of lifey and eflkces the sense of 
reltgion and of God }*' It ought to be> ^ obUtfrofe** iftd 
*« tfacer 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely 
distinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they 
are very different, some authors have thought it allowa- 
ble to put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singu- 
lar number: as, '' Tranquillity and peace dwells there j" 
<' Ignorance and negligence has produced the effect ;" 
" The discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But 
it is evidently contra ly to the first principles of gram- 
mar, to consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice 
may be their shades of difference : and if there be no 
difference, one of them must be superfluous, and oug^ht 
to be rejected* — ^ 

To support the above construction^ it is said that the 
verb may be undei^tood as applied to each of the pre- 
ceding terms ; as in the following example. '^ band^ 
and salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a man • 
without understanding." But besides the confijsion, and 
the latitude of application, which such a construction 
would introduce, it appears to be more proper and affalo* 
gicali in cases where the verb is intended to be applied to 
any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive 
conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to one 
or other of the preceding terms in a separate view. iTo 
preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise^ 
consistent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly ob- 
serves, that " two or more substantives^ joined by a co- 
pulative, must -«/wfljw require the verb or pronoun to 
which they refer, to be placed in the plural number." 

U, In many complex sentences, it is difficult forleam^ 
ers to determine, whether one or more of the clauses 
are to be considered as the nominative case ; and conse- 
quently, whether the verb should be in the singular or 
the plural number. We shall therefore, set down a 
iiumber of varied examples of this nature, which may 
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^enre aft some gowemment to the scholar, witii reject to 
flentenoesof a similar cymstructioiu ^^ Prosperity, widi 
humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." ^ The 
ship, with all her furniture, wtw destroyed*" ^ Not only 
his estate, his reputation too Aa« suffered by his miscon- 
duct." ^'The general also^ in conjunction i^th the 
officers, has api^ed for redress/' ^ He cannot be justi- 
6ed ; for it is true, that the prince, as well as the people, 
was blameworthy" ^ The .king, with his life-guard, 
has just passed through the village." ^ In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonder^ 
fiil wisdom, which we cannot fathom.'* *^ Virtue, honour^ 
nay, even self-interest, cons/tire to recommend the mea- 
sure." " Patriotism, roorahty, every public and private 
consideration, demand our submission to just and lawfiil 
government." " Nothing delights me so much as the 
works of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the follow- 
ing, we see the. authority of Hume, Priestley, and other 
writers ; and we annex them for the reader's considera- 
tion. *' A long course of time, with a variety of acci- 
dents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those 
revolutions." ** The king, with.the lords and commons, 
Jbrm an excellent frame of government." " I'he side 
A, with the sides B and C, compose the triangle." ** The 
fire communicated itself to the bed, which, with the 
furniture of the room, and a valuable library, v>ere all 
entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to observe, 
that these modes of expression do not appear to be war- 
aanted by the just principles of construction. The 
words, " A long course of time," « The king," « The 
side A," and " which," are the true nominatives to the 
respective verbs. In the last example, the word ail 
should be expunged. As the preposition nvith governa 
the objective *case, in English ; and, if translated into 
Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is manifest, that 
the clauses following ivith^ in the preceding sentences, 
cannot form any part of the nominative case. They can- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the no- 
minative cases. The following sentence appears to be 
N 
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^ The lords and comtnotu ine.eastntMl bratiekM of die 
fiiitifth conttitiiton & theiuni^, witk tbcni, f^nm «iim. 
<elleiit frame of g^namumu"* 

3« if ttte stDgidar nouns and pfommiiS) ulikh «pe 
j6ln«d together 4^ m copukitm c30iiJQiictioa, be of sevo* 
nd persons^ in making the plutsi pronomi agiee idUi 
them in person, the second person takes place <^ the 
third) and the fitst of both: as, *^ James, and thou, and 
I, are attached to our country," <* Thou and he shared 
it between yoti." 

RULE HI. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an efi^ct con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
.Receding terins taken feparately, it xavtfk be in the 
iiogularQumber: as, ** Igno^nce or negligence i^aj 
caufed this miftake j" "John, James, or Jofeph, 
intends to accompany me ;" '* There is, in many* 
minds, neither knowledge nor underflanding." 

The following sentences ai*e variations from this rule : 
^< A mah may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description ;" ^ read it*" ^' Nei- 
ther chatacter nor dialogue were yet understood;" '*tfa« 
yet*'* '^ It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or 
a satire do not carry in them robbery or murder;" ** does 
not carry in it**' " Death, or some worse misfortune, 
soon divide them." It ought to be " divides'' 

I. When singular pronouns'of different pefs<H)s are 
disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that 
^person which is placed nearest to it: as, ^ I o)r th<n.i drt 
to blame ;" « Thou ovl am in fkult ;" *' I, or thou, or 
he, is the author of it." But it would be better to say ; 
" Either I am to blame, or thou art," &c. 

* Though the conftruaion will not admit of a plural verb, the 
fentence vrould certainly Hand better thus : " The kmg, the Ford*, 
and the commons^ yirfli an excellent conftitutlon.*^ 



9; When a dlsjiiiiottve ovcqis betiWBttii a staguitr 
noun, or pranoon^ and a i^iral oiie» the varb la made la 
agree with tiw plural' aetm and pronoan : as,. "• N^tibaf 
poverty nor riches v^^rv injonsita to him.;*' ^< lor they 
n^ere oieaded:by it..'^ But in ^s case, the phiral:iioun 
ol» prommny when it can conyemently be 4onaf thouid ba 
piaced next ta the verb. 

RULB IV. 

A noun of multitude, or fignifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of 
the Angular or plural number; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, *' The meeting 
w^w large j" '* The parliament i/diffolvedj" "The 
nation is powerful »" ** My people do not confix 
der ; tiey have not known me;" " The multitude 
eagerly pursue pleafurc, as their chief good j" " The 
council ^re divided in tbeir fcntiments." 

We ought to coBi^ider whether the term will imme^ 
diately suggest the idea of t^e number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb oQght to be 
plurals iathe^lal^ec^^it ought to be singular* Thim^ it 
%Bems improper to s^y., " The peasantry ^ae» barefoot, 
9^ the middle sort mkcg use of wooden shx)es." It 
would be better to say^ '* The peasantry go barefoot, and 
the middle sort makp cise>" &c. because the idea in both. 
H^Q ca&es, is that of a number. On the contrary, there 
i% a hacshness in the &>l}owing sentences, in which nouna 
of aumber have verbs piural ; because the ideas they re* 
present aeem not u> be sufficiently divided in the mind» 
^ The court of Rome were not without solicitude.'* 
<^ The house of comjoaoiift were of small weight." '' The 
house of lords vfere so much infiuenced by fcfa^se rea*^ 
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SOBS*" ^ Steplien's partjr fvere entimly bfoken up by the 
ciipti?ity of tbdr leader." ^ An army of twenty-foof 
thousand were assembled." ^ What reason have tktt 
church of Rome for proceeding in this manner?" 
<^ There is indeed no constitution so tame and carelesa 
of their own defence." ^ All the virtues of mankind 
are to be counted tipon a few fingers, but Am follies atkd 
vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this place a 
noun of multitude) and such as requires the pronou][i 
referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

HULE V. '^ 

Pronouns muft always agree with their antece- 
dents, and the nouns for which they (land, in 
gender and number : as, *' This is the friend 
whom I love ;" " That is the vice which I hate ;" 
** The king and the queen had put on their robes.;'* 
'^ The moon appears, and she fliines, but the light 
is not her own." 

The relative is of the fame perfon as the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, ** Thou who lovest wifdom j" ** I who speak 
from experience." 

* Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. ^ Each of the sexes should keep within itB par- 
ticular bounds, and content themaelvca with the advan-^ 
tttges of their particular districts 2" better thus : " The 
sexes should keep within their particular bounds," 8cc/ 
« Can any one, on their entrance into the woiid, be fuHy 
secure that they shall not be deceived?" "on hia en-r 
trance," and « that he shall." " One shouW not think, 
too favourably of ourselves ;" " of one^a aelf*^* <• He had 
6ne acquaintance which poisoned his principles ;** *^vfho 
poisoned."- 
Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re* 



6f% tinier «i9ve«9ri or impfied t «»» «< WW W fata) t^ 
•tbers i« so U> bimaeif r' that 19) ^< ike num vtho is &li4 
to others.** 

WhQ^ nohichy what, and the relative thar^ though in the 
objeG^ye case^ are always placed before the vei£ ; aa are 
also their compounds, whoever^ whosoever^ 8(c. ; as, ^ He 
whom ye seek ;" ** This is what, or the thing which, or 
that, you want ;** « Whomsoever you please to appoint.* 

What is sometimes applied, rather improperly, to the 
plural numbers «% '^ AU fevers^ except what are called 
nervous,'' kc* It would be better to say^ ^* except thxm 
MtthkA are called nervous*" 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place 
of the noun, are not employed in the same part of a 
sentence as the noun which they represent ; for it would 
\ie improper to say, " The king he is just ;** " I saw her . 
the queen ;" '* The men they were there ;* " Maaj 
words they darken speech ;" " My banks they are ftir- 
nished with bees/' These personals are superBuouSi aa 
there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the same 
part where the principal word is present. The nomi- 
native case they^ in the following sentence, is also super- 
fluous ; *' Who, instead of going ad)out doing good, they 
are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persona 
as well as to things ; but after an adjective in the super- 
lative degree, and after the pronominal adjective samej it 
is generally used in preference to who or which .• asi 
** Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest 
madmen that the world ever saw ;" ** Catilme'ft followers 
were the most profligate that could be found in any city.** 
•« He is the same man that we saw before." There arc 
cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this 
relative as applied to persons : as flrst, after who the in* 
{•motive ; ^ Who that has any sense of religion, would 
Jiave argued thus V Secondly, when persons make l^ut 
% part of the antecedent ; " The womae> and the estatet 

N ^ 
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thai becftrae his poftien were too tmicti #>r fa»>cw)dtt»- 
tion.'' In nekher of these examples coold any other 
relative hare been' used. 

. 3. The pronouns whichsoever^ whosoever^ and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus^ '' On whichsoever side the 
king cast his eyes ;'* would have sounded better, if writ- 
teiiy ^ On which side soever/' &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put tbe 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
these and those : as, " Give me them books;" instead of 
^ those books*** We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, ** Observe them three there.*' We also 
frequently meet with thos£ instead of they^ at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, and where there is no particular re- 
ference to an antecedent ; as, *' Those th^at sow in tears, 
sometimes reap in joy." They that, or they who sow 
in tears. 

, It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per* 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in cer« 
tain constructions. ^ We are not unacquainted with the 
calumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
Warmest "professions." 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
fpr that^ and sometimes we find it in this sense in writ- 
log: "They will never believe but whcu I have been en^ 
tirely to blame." " I am i^ot satisfied but what," &c. in- 
stead of " but that,** The word somewhat^ in the follow- 
iog sentence, seems to be used improperly. '^ These 
punishments seem to have been exercised in somewhat 
^an arbitrary manner^" Sometimes we read, '^ In some^ 
^hat of.'* The meaning is, " in a manner which is in 
8ome respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated 
to i{)ersons, that there is generally harshness in the appli- 
cation of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the 
general terms, wan, wowaw, &a A term which only im- 
plies tbe idea of persons, and expresses them by some 



ciitanmslmice or epithet^ will hardlf avthome the ine of 
it : as, ^ That fiK:tien in £agland foAp mofit powerfiillf 
opposed his arbitrary pretensioDs.'* ^^ That faction 
whkhj" woold have been better ; and the same remark 
will serve for the following examples : ^ France^ who was 
in alliance with Sweden," « The court, wAo," &c. ^ The 
cavalry w^," &c- " The cities who aspired at liberty •** 
*' That party among us whoy' &c. " The, family whom 
they consider as usurpers.** 

In some cases it may be doubtfii], whether this pro' 
noun is properly applied or not : as, ^< The number* of 
«abstanttal inhabitants with whom some cities abound**' 
For when a term directly and necessarily implies per* 
aons, it may in many cases claim the pe.rsonal relative. 
^ None of the corapatiy whom he most affected, could 
. cure him of the melancholy under which he laboured*" 
The word acquaintance may have the same construction. 

7* We hardly consider little children as persons, be- 
cause that term gives us the idea of reason and leflec* 
tion : and therdbre the application of the personal rela« 
tive ' whOf in this case, seems to be harsh : '^ A child 
who.*' It is still more improperly applied to animals : 
^ A lake frequented by that fowl whom nature has taught 
to dip the wing in water.** 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and does not refer to the perscm, the pronoun 
which ought to be used, and not who : as, ^^ It is no won- 
der if such a man did not shine at the court of queen 
Elizabeth, who was but another name for prudence and 
economy.** The word whose b^ins likewise to be re- 
stricted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but 
that. good writers, even in prose, use it when speaking, 
of things. The construction is not, however, generally 
pleasing, as we may see in the following instances : 
** Pleasure, whose nature," &c. " Call every production, 
who$e paxis and whose nature,*' &c. 
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In one case^ liowcver,. cii&lo» authofizeii nt to mt 
vi^'c^ rfith respect to peraciDS ; aod ibal is wh^ wt 
want to (^tlDguish one person of two» or a putieuhir 
person among a number o£ others* We^ should UnM 
My, «< ITAirA of the two," or ^ JTAurA of tbe», is he 
or she?" 

9. As the pronoun relaUve has no distinction of nam- 
ber, we sometimes fihd an ambiguity in the use of it : as 
when we say, " The disciples of Christ, whom we Imi- 
taite 9** we may mean the imitation either of Chrislft or 
of his disciples. The accuracy and ckamess of the 
Sentence, depend very much upon the proper and de» 
terminate use of the relative, so that it may i^eadily pi^., 
sent its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reaAsis 
without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. It is and ii wa«, are often, after the manner of thV 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of 
oor best writers : as, ^< It ia either a few great men who 
decide for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a a&» 
ditious ringleader;" ^Jt zV they that are Uiereal.au-* 
thors, though the soldiers are the actors of the revolii^ 
tions ^ " Ii was the heretics that first began to rail/' 
Ice. ; " *Tlb these that early taint the female mind." This 
license in the construction oiit r«, (if It be proper toad* 
mit it at all,) has, however} been certainly abused in the 
following sentence, which \s thereby made a very awk- 
ward one. *' It ia wonderful the very few accidents^ 
which, in several years, happen from this practice.** 

1 1. The interjections 0! Oh I and Ah ! require the 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after 
them I as, << O me { Oh me i Ah me !" But the iMwi* 
native case in the second person : a^ ^ O thou pefseciv^ ^ 
tor I" " Oh ye hypocrites !" ,, 

The nei(te.r pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Ei^ 
glish language, is frequently joined in explanatory teiw 
tences, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or fe^ 
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mliiiiie gander r as, « It was I ;" " It was the man or 
woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and un« 
dentood ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for 
* As it appears, as it follows ;" and <* May be," for '* it 
may be.'* 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to ex- 
piessi; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, ^ i3^ 
happened on a summer's day ;" « Who is it that calls 
on me V* 

2d, The state or condition of any person 6r«thing : 
as, ** How is it with you ?** 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
eause : as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" •* The 
ti^th is>. {V was I that helped her." 

RtTLK vr. 

The relative i» the nominative cafe to the verb, 
^en no nominative comes between it and the 
verb : as, ** The mafter who taught us j" " The 
trees which are planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by fome 
"Word in its qwn memben of the fentence : as» 
•* He xuho preferves me, to whom I owe my beings 
whose 1 zm, and whom I ferve, is eternal/' 

In the several members of the last sentence, the rela« 
tive performs a different office. In the first member, it 
snarks the agent ; in the second, it submits to the go- 
vernment of the preposition ; in the third, it representa 
the possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action : 
and therefore it must be in the three different casesi 
correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomi** 



iwtivcs^ eaeh to difiK^i^n^ irerbs, tSie rekttw is the nomi* 
native to the former, and the antecedent to the- liittitA 
verb: as, ^ 7 rttf/tAi/M0>kA^9 wi^VrAfV the ortiameiitototir 
nature, comi$ta jnore in the love of our diiCy^ add-lM' 
practice of virtue, than in great, taloits and^ eicttmiy^ 
knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction} will illus- 
trate both the branches of the sixth rule. The three 
following^ refer to the first part. ** How can we "avoid* 
iKin^ grateful to those whom, By repeated kind officeji, 
Rave proved themselves our real friends ?** " These are 
the men whora^ you might suppose, were the authors of 
the work :" " If you were herei you would find three or 
four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably ;*•" 
in all these places it should be ivho instead oiwhom. The 
two latter sentences contain a nominative between thQ^ 
relative and the verb j «nd therefore, seem to contra- 
vene the rule : but the student will reflect, that it is not 
the nominative of the verb wiih which the relative is 
connected. The remaining examples refer to the sc- 
CMid part of the nile.'^ <^ Men of fine talent* arc hot 
always the persons who we should esteem-" *« Th^ 
person^ who you dispute withf ave precisely of your opU 
nion." " Our tutors are our benefactors, who wie owe 
obedience to, and who we ought to love.**^ In these sen- 
tsnoes, whom should be used Instead of wAo. 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must 
be in the same case as that which contains the question : 
9t% « Who9€ books are these ? They are JohrHsr «' Who 
gave thena to hira.? We.** " Of wham, did you bujp 
them ? Of a bookseller ; him who lives at th^ Bible and 
Crown." « Whom did you see there? Both him and the 
shopman.** The learner will readily comprehend this 
rule, by supplying the words which are understood it* 
the answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, "*ve 
should say, ^^Thcy are John's books." " We gave them 
to him." *♦ We bought them of him who lives,** &c. 



^ We saw both him aad the shopman."— As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatlvelj, refers to the subse- 
quent word or phrase containing the answer to the ques- 
tioci, that wortl" or phrase taoBf properly he termed the 
mifi$,equefit t» the ioterrogatiiye^ 

' fiuhz VII. 

' When the relative is preceded by two nomina- 
tives of different perfons, the relative and verb may 
agree in perfon with either, according to the fenfe : 
as, " I am the man v;ho command you j*' or, *• I 
am the man tvho commands you." 

. The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
nore perspicuous to say ; ^ I, who command yon, am 
the man.** Perhaps the difference of meaning, pttxluced 
l^ referring the relative to different antecedents, will be 
Hiore evident to the learner, in the following sentences. 
**i I am the general who gives the orders to-day ;** « 1 
-am the general, who grve the orders to-day ;'* that is, 
«I, who give the orders to-day, am the general." 

. When the relative and the vert) have been determined 
to i^ree with either of the preceding ' nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; 
as in the following instance : '^ I am the Ijord that mak- 
eth ail things ; that ^tretcheth forth the heavens alone.*' 
J5w. xliv. 24. Thus fer is consistent : The Lordy in thb 
third person> is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with 
the relative in the third pei*son : " I am the Lord, which 
Lord, or he that maketh all things." If /were made the 
antecedent, the relative and verb should agree with it 
in the first person : as, '* / am the Lord, that make aH 
things, that stretch forth the heavens alone." But should 
it follow ; ** I^iat itfireederh abroad the earth by myself;" 
there would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifc4t^ 
^lecism. 
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RULE VIU. 

EvEHY adjective, and every adjfectivc pronoun, 
belongs to a fubdantive, exprefled or underftood : 
a$i " He is a good, as well as a wise man ;*' ** Fevo 
are happy $' that b ** persons :" " Ti/j- is a pleafant 
walk j" that is, *' 27r/V wj//& is" &c. 

Adjective pronouns muft agree, in number, 
with their fubftantives : as, " This book, thefc 
books ; that fort, thofe forts ; another road, other 
roads.'* 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS* 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here ex- 
hibited. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;"* 
-" these twenty." •' I am not recommending these kind 
of sufferings ;** " this kind." " Those set of books was 
a valuable present ;" " that set." 

]. The word m^ans in the singular number, and the 
phrases, ^* By this ?neans,** '< By that meansy" are used by 
our best and most correct writers; namely, Bacon, Til- 
lotson, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They arc, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would ap- 
pear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say^ *' By this mean ; by that mean ; it was by 

' " ' ■'■■■■ ' ■ " ' ■ ■ " ■ " ■-■■■ ■ L ■'■ '-11 I ■ 

• " By ibis means ^ he had them the more at vantage, being tired • 
and haraffed with a long march." Bacon. 

" By ibis means dne great reftraint from doing evil, would be 
taken away."—" And this is an admirable me>ins to improve men in 
virtue.'*—** By that means they have rendered their duty more dif- 
ficult." TiUptson. 

** It renders us carelcfs of approving ourfelves to God, and by that 
means fecuring the continuance of his goodnefs "— ** A good charac- 
ter, when eftahlifhed, Ihoiild not be relied in as an end, but employ- 
ed as a means of doing ftill further good." Atterbury, 

** By this means they are happy in each other.*'— He by that means 
'^referves his fuperiority.** Aiidison, 

** Your vanity by this mi-ars will want its food." Steele. 

" By this means alone, their greateft obflaclcs will vanilh.** Pope. 

" Which custom has proved the moft effectual means to ruin th« 
nobles." Dean Sztn/i. 
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a tnean ;** althoagh it U more agreeable to the general an- 
alogy of the language. " The word tneana (says Priest* 
ley) belongs to the dass of words, which do not change 
their termination on account of number ; for it is us^ 
alike in both numbers.*' 

The word amendB is used in this manner in the follow- 
ing sentences : " Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of bis country ; and with thiB amends he 
was content." '^ Peace of mind is an honourable ammda 
for the sacrifices of interest." " In return, he received 
the tbanks of his employers, and the present of i^ large 
ests^e : these were aropte amends for all his labours/' 
" We have described the rewards of vice : the good 
man's amends are of a different nature/' 

It cad scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word meane) had formerly its correspondent form in 
the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende, though now it is exclusively estabiished in* the 
plural form. 1^ therefore, it be alleged that mean should 
be applied in the lingular, because it is derived from the 
' Fisench nun/eoy the same kind of argument may be ad- 
vanced in favour of the singular amende ; and the general 
• analogy of the language may also be pleaded in suf^rt 
of it. 

■— - ■■ > ■ ■■ '' H I I i H Mtl H 

•* There w no meant of ejcapiog the pcrfecuuop.''^Faith is not 
only a means of obeying, but a principal aa of obedience." Dr. Toumg, 

** He looked on money as a neceflkry [means of maintaining and 
increafing power." Lord Lytfelton*s Henry II, 

** John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means af- 
fin-dedforhiBfafety/* Goldsmith, 

" LaQ. tit* means ihould fail." — By pteant of sbip^m^ney^ the late 
king, &cj^*— « The only means of fecuring a durable peace." Hume, 

" By this mean* there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ire- 
land/' &C. Blacksiotie, 

^ By thw means fo many fiaves efcaped out of the hands of their 
roafters." . Df, Robertson, 

'* By this means they bear witnefs to each other." Burke, 

** By this means the wrath of man was made to turn againft it- 
felf." Dr. Blair. 

. «* A magazine, which has, by this means, contained," &c— " Birds, 
in gcnerai, procjwthcij: food hy jneans ojf their 6ea^.** Dn Pale^. 

o 
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Campbell, in his ^ Philosophy of Rhetonc,*' has the 
following remark on the subject before us : << No per- 
sons of taste will, I presume* venture so &r to violate the 
present usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the 
generality of readers, as to say, " By this mean^ by that 
mean* 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of 
means in the singular number. They do not,, Ifbwever, 
speak decisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and 
as if they knew that they were questioning eminent au- 
thorities, as well as general practice. That they were 
not decidedly against the application of tlib word to the 
singular number, appears from their own language: 
" Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may 
become members of other sentences by means of some 
additional connca::ion."— Dr. Lowth's Jntroductum to En^ 
gUsh Grammar. 

" There is no other method Of teaching that of which 
anyone is ignorant, but by meow cS sometMng already 
known.**— Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, 
of the vfovd-mean; though there are several instancies to 
be found in it of the use of means^ in the sense and con- 
nexion <:on tended for. ^' By t/iis means thou shalt have 
no portion on this side the river." Ezra iv. 16. « That 
by means of deaths* Sec. Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately understand the En^ish language ; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and 
rejected the other, had not their determination been con- 
formable to the best usage. An attempt therefore to re- 
cover an old word, so long since disused by the inost 
correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; espe- 
cially as the rejection of it is not attended with any in- 
con venlei)ce. 

The practice of the best an^ most correct writers, or 
a great majority of them, corroborated by generkl usage, 
forms, dudng its continuance, the standm^l of language ; 
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especially, if, in particular instances, this practice conti- 
nue, after objection and due consideration. Every con* 
nexibn and application of words and phrases, thus sup- 
ported, must therefore b« proper, and entitled to respecti 
if not exceptionable in a moral point of viewr. 

. I ' ^ * Si volet USU8 

« Qucm penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendL** hor. 

Qn this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 
« JS/one of them are varied to express the gender ;" and 
yet 71071^ originally signified no one, ^' He hhnaelf shall 
do the work :" here, what was at first appropriated to 
the objective, is now properly used as the nominative 
case. '^ You have behaved yourselves well :*' in this ex- 
ample, the word you is put in the nominative case plural, 
with strict proprief|r ; though formerly it .was confined 
to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the 
uominative. 

With resp^t to anomalies and variations of language, 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to sub- 
mit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the 
decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning 
and critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure 
points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he can- 
not reasonably hope, either to succeed in his aims, or to 
assist the learner, in discovering and respecting the true 
standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly 
within the grammarian's province. Here, he may rea- 
son and remonstrate on the graund of derivation, analo- 
gy, and propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and 
improve the language : but when authority speaks out 
and decides the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the 
language, to admit of cavil and debale. Anomalies then^^ 
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under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following senten* 
ces, the use of the word mean in the old form has a very 
uncouth appearance : " By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed/' " He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise.'* " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com- 
petency." They should be, " By means of adversity," 
&c. « By means of exercise," &c. " Frugality is one 
means;'* &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, 
to signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, " This is a 
Tnean between the two extremes." But in the sense of 
instrumentality, it has been long disused by the best au* 
thors, and by almost every writer. 

This means and t/iat means should be tised only when 
they refer to what is singular ; these means and those 
meansy when they respect plurals : a^ "He lived tempe- 
rately, and by this means preserved his health ;" ** The 
scholars were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their 
tutors ; and by thes& m^ans acquired knowledge.'* 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as 
that of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use 
of language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a 
sentence, and there is occasion to mention them again 
for the sake of distinction, that n used in reference to 
the former, and tfus^ in reference to the latter : as, " Self- 
love, which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled 
by reason : but for thaty man would be inactive ; and but 
for thisy he would be active to no end/' 

3* The distributive adjective pronouns,, each^ eoery^ 
either^ agrefe with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
singular number only: as, "The king of Israel, and 
Jehosopbat^ the king of Judah, sat each on his throne ;" 
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« Every tree is kilown by Us fruit :*• unless the plural 
noun convey a collective idea : as, ^< Every six months;" 
" Every hundred years."*— The following phrases are 
exceptionable. ''Let each, esteem others better thai) 
theipselves :" It ought to be " himself.'* " It is requisite 
tliat the language should be both perspicuous and cor- 
rect ; in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect :" it should be ^ is" 
" 'Tis observable, that every one of the letters bear date 
after his banishment, and contain a complete narrative of 
all his story afterwards ;'* it ought to be ^* bears" and 
'^ they contain," 

^i'Mer is often used improperly, instead oi each: aS| 
" The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Judah) 
sat either of them on his throne ;" '' Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took cither of them his censer." Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly ov separately ; 
either properly signifies only the one or the other <^ them 
taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous tranislations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be pro* 
per to remark^ that notwithstanding these verbal mis- 
takes, the Bible, for the si^ of it, is the most accurate 
grammatical composition that we have in, the English 
language. The authority of several eminent gramma- 
rians might be adduced in support of this^ssertion ; but 
it may besuificidot to mention only that of Dr. Lowth^ 
who says, 'f The present uUraQsteiUqn of the Bible, is the 
best stanclard of the English lang^ge." 

'■ ' .. .1 , . ', . ' • J 

^ II. ADJECTIVES. 

4» Adjeetives are sometimes improperly applied as 
adverbs : as,' " indifferent honest; excellent well ; mise- 
rable poor;" instead Qf*^3lndifiPerently. honest; excel- 
lently ^eU; rtiiseWsly poor." f He behaved himself 
confbnnablc' to that great example;" ^^ conformably J*' 
"^Endeavour to live hereafter suttfible to a person in thy 
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Station ;*' ** mitabiy ;*' « I can never think ao rery mean 
of him ;? " meanly.** " He describes this river agreea* 
We to the common reading:" '* agreeably," "Agreea- 
ble to my promise) I now write :" '* agreeably** " Thy 
exceeding great reward :" When united to an adjective, 
- or adverb not ^tiding in ly^ the word exceeding h^s/y add- 
ed to it : as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" 
"exceedingly well, exceediDgly more active :" but when 
it is joined to an adverb or adjective, having that termi- 
nation, the ly is omitted : as, '^ Some men think ex- 
ceeding clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly :" " She 
appeared, on this occasion, exceeding lovely." "He 
acted in this business bolder than was^sxpected i** " They 
behaved the noblest^ because they were disinterested." 
They should have been, " more boldly ; moat nobly. ^*-'^ 
The adjective pronoun mch is often misapplied : as, " He 
was such an extravagant young man, that he spent his 
whole patrimony in a few years :'* it should be, " 8o extra' 
vagant a young man** " I never befoK saw such large 
trees :" " «aw tree^ *o large** When> we refer to the 
species or nature of a thing, the word meh is properly 
applied : ^ " Such a temper is seldom found ;" but 
when degree is signified. We use the word ao : as, " So 
bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : 
as, "The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, 
but suitably to his offence;" ^suitable.'* « They were 
seen wandering about solitarily and distressed ;" " aoU" 
tary** " HtJ lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates 
of reason and religioli ;" ^^ agreeable.'* " The study of 
syntax should be previously to that of punctuation ;*' 
*^ ftrevioua**** 

. 5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided: such aa, "A worser conduct;" "On lesser 
hopes ;" " A more sereneritemper ;** " The most strak- 
est^sect ;" " A more supierror-worifc^' They should bi^, 

J I ' r ' ' 

^^ • Por thp rule co.dctermiBe, wliether an adjective or any adTeiJ> 
18 to be ufed, fee Engliih Exerdft* Mhventb edition, page X13. 
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« worse conduct ;" " leas hopes ;'* " a more serooe tcm- 
per ;" " the strailest sect j" « a superior work#" 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative 
signification, do not propei'ly admit of the superlative or 
comparative form superadded: such as, <' Chief, ex- 
treme, perfect, right, universal, supreme,*' &c. ; which 
are sometimes improperly written, * Chiefest, extrem- 
est, perfectest, rightest, most universal, most supreme,'* 
&c. The following expressions are therefore improper. 
*^ He sometimes claims admission to the chief eet offices." 
^' The quarrel became ao universal and national ;" ** A 
method of attaining the tightest and greatest happiness." 
The phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so uni* 
versal, &c. are incorrect ; because they imply that one 
thing is less perfect, less extreme^ &c. tlian . another, 
which is not possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often Tound in the way in which 
the degrees of comparison are applied and construed. 
The fbllowing are examples of wrong construction in 
this respect : <^ This noble nation hath, of all others, ad- 
mitted fewer corruptions." The v^ord fewer is here con- 
strued precisely as if it were the superlative. It should 
be, " This npWe natton hath admitted fewer toVruptions 
than any other." We commonly say, <* This is the 
iVeaker of the two;" or, '^ The weakest of the two:" 
but the former is the regular mode of expression, 
because there are only two things compared. ** The 
vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into 
the soul of any other." " He celebrates the church 
of England as^ the most perfect of all others." Both 
these moides of expression are faulty: we should 
not say, « The best of atiy man," or, " Thp best of any 
other msm," for "the best of men.'* The sentences 
jTiay be corrected hy substituting the comparative in the 
room of the superlative. ** The vice, Sec. is what enters 
deeper into the soul than any other." " He celebrates, 
&c. as more perfect than any other." It is also possible 
to retain the superlative^ and render the expression 
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gramtnaticaL ^< Covetousness, of aO vices, enters the 
deepest into the soul." " He celebrates, &c* as the most 
perfect of all churches*" These sentences contain other 
errors, against which it is proper to caution the learner. 
The words deefier and deefiesty being intended for ad- 
verbs, should have been more deeply^ moai deefily. The 
'p\\rz&QS more fier/ect and most fierfect^ are improper; be- 
cause perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. 
We may say nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or 
'less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives, even by words which modify 
their meaning, and make but one sense with them : as, 
" A large enough number surely." It should be, ^ A 
number large enough." ** The lower sortof people are 
good enough judges of qne not very dii&tant from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive :. 
as, " K generous man ;** '^How amiable sl woman !^ The 
instances in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
following^ 

1st, When something . depends upon the adjective ; 
and when it gives a better' sound, especially in poetry : 
as, '^ A man generous to his enemies ;** " Feed me with 
food convenient for me ;" '^ A tree three feet thick/* " A 
body of troops fifty thousand strong ;" '^< The torrent 
tumbling through rocks abrupt,** 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexan- 
der the Great ;" ." Lewis the Boldi'* " Goodness inji' 
Tiite ;" " Wisdom unsearcliable*** 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substan- 
tive : as, " A man, just, wise, and charitabre ;" " A wo- 
man, modest, sensible, and virtuous." 
. " 4th, When the adjective is preceded ty ah adverb : 
as, " A bjoy regularly studious ;" " A girl unaffectedly 
modest.". . • 

5th, .When the verb to be^ in any of its variations, 
comes between a substantive and an adjective^ the ad*- 
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jectke may frequently either precede or follow it : as, 
" The man ishafifiyy* or, ^^Aafifiyis the man who makes 
virtue his dioice:** "The interview waa delightful s" or 
" delightful was the interview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb : as, ^. Vanity 
often renders its- possessor despicable'* In an exclama- 
tory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the sub- 
stantive ; as, ^* How despicable does vanity often render 
its possessor l" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the sulbstantive 
immediately after it: as, <' Great is the Lord \ just and 
true are thy Ways, thou King of saints S" 

Sometimes the word ail is emphatically put ^after a 
number of particulars comprehended under it. " Am- 
bition, interest, honour, ail concurred." Sometimes a 
substantive^ which likewise comprehends the preceding 
particulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective : 
as, *^ Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, cour- 
tiers, patriots, ail parlies^ concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some* 
times properly associate with a singular noun : as, ^ Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation.'' This association 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to 
those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word, whence they often take another ad- 
jective, and sometimes a third, and so on : as, ^ An old 
man ; a good old man ; a very learned, judiciousy good 
old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, 
it is, in many insteoKes, put as if it were absolute ; es- 
pecially where the noun has been mentioned before, 
or is easily understood, though not expressed : as, "I 
often survey the green fields, as I am veiy fond of 
green i*^ " The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed^ 
and gieat>" that id, " peirtons ;" " The itwelve," that is, 
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" apostles ;" ^' Have compassion on the fioor ; be feet to 
the lame^ and eyes to the dUnd." 

Substantives atie oflien used as adjectives. In this case, 
the" word so used is sometimes unconnected with the 
substantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected 
with it by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as 
to make the two words coalesce. The total separation 
is proper, when cither of the two words is long, or when 
they cannot be fluently pronounced as one word : as, an 
adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the ' 
hyphen is used, when both the words are short* and are 
readily pronounced as a single word: as coal-mine, corn- 
mill, fruit-tree : the words coalesce, when they are rea- 
dily pronounced together ; have a long established as^- 
ciation ; and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, gin- 
gerbread, inkhom, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and 
has another adjective joined to it : as, « The chief good;*' 
" The vast immense of space/* 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an ad- 
verb, and is considered as an adverb : as, <^ In general, 
in particular, in haste," &c. ; that is, " Generally, parti- 
cularly, hastily," 

JSnovf was formerly used as the plural of enough : but 
it k now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the 
lingular number only, individually or collectively : 
as, " A chriftian, an infidel, a fcore, a thoufand/' 

The definite article tie may agree with nouns 
in the fingular and plural number : as, ** The gar- 
den, the houfes, the ftaf-s." 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
uied, they fliould be juftly applied, according to 
their diftinct* nature: as, "Cold is corrupting 5 
the fea is green -, a lipn is bold,'' 
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It is of the nature of both the articles to determine op 
limit the thing spoken of. ^ determines it to be one 
single thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which? 
the determines which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
difTerent uses of a and the^ and of the.force of the sub- 
stantive without any article. ^' Man was made for soci- 
ety, and ought to extend his good will to all men : but 
a man will naturally entertain a more particular' kindness 
for the meriy with whom he has the most ft^quent inter- 
course ; and enter into a still closer union with i/ie man 
whose temper and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : '< And I persecuted 
this way unto the death." The apostle does not mean 
any particular sort of death, but death in general : the 
definite article therefore is improperly used : it ought to 
be ** unto death,'' without any article. 

" "When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
" into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the original, " into all the trtfth ;" that is, ^ into all evan- 
gelical truth, all truth necessary for you to know." 

** Who breaks a. butterfly upon c wheel ?" it ought to 
be " the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular 
purpose of torturing cnminals. " The Almighty hath 
given reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it should 
rather be, *' to /naw," in general. " This day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch asr he also is thcj^on of A- 
braham :" it ought to be, ** « son of Abrahan^/' 

These remarks may serve to show, the great import- 
ance of the proper use of the article, and the excellence 
of the English language in this respect ; which, by 
means of its two articles, does most precisely determine 
the extent of signification of common names. 

1 . A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made 
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by the iise or omission of the article a* If I say ; ^ He 
behaved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is posi- 
tive. If I say, ** He behaved withiittle reverence ;*' my 
meaning is negative. And these two are by no mesAs 
the same, or to be used in the same cases. By the for- 
mer, I rather praise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise 
•him* For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
useful one, we may better bear the seeming impropriety 
of the article a before nouns of number. Wiien I say, 
^* There were few men with him ;" I speak diminutive- 
ly, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable: where- 
as, when I say, " There were « few men With him ;" I 
evidently intend to make the most oi them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
to the former of two words in the same construction ; 
though the French never fail to repeat it in this case. 
" There were many hours, both of the night and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary 
thought.*' It might have been " of the night and qf tfie 
day." And, for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat 

- the article in a series of epithets. ^< He .hoped that this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent au- 
thority." 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted 
with propriety in Ivriting, especially in a grave stylt;. 
*' At worst, time might be gained by this expedient.** 
" At the worst," would have been better in this place. 
** Give me here John Baptist's hea A" There would have 
been moFe dignity in saying, " John the Baptist's head:" 
or, ** The head of John the Baptist." * 

The article the has somibtimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. *' In the history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at 
not finding him the great man.'' ^^ I own I am often 
surprised that he should have treated so coldly, a man 
so much tfie gentleman." 
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This artide is often elegantly put, after the maimer 
of the French} for the pronoun possessive : as, << He 
looks Wm full in tAe face ;'* that is, « in hia fece." « la 
his presence tbef were to strike ihe forehead on the 
ground ;'* that is, " their foreheads.^* 

We >some times, according to the French manner, re- 
peat the same article, when the adjective, on account of 
any clause depending upon it, is put after the substan- 
tive* '' Of all the considerable governments among the 
Alps, a commonwealth is a constitution rA^ most adapted 
of any to the poverty of those countries." " With such 
3. specious title as that. of blood, which with the multi- 
tude is always a datm, the strongest, and the roost easily 
comprehended." <^ They are not the men in the nation 
the mo$t difficult to be replaced/' 

RULE X. 

One fubftantive governs another, fignifying a 
different thing, in* the pofieffive or genitive cafe : 
as, " My father^s hoaie \^ " Man's happincfs /' 
*« Virtue's reward/' ^ 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same 
thing as the first, there is no variation of case: as, 
^ George, king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," 
&c* ; " Pompey contended with Cxsar, the greatest ge» 
nefal of his time ;" ^ Religion, the support of adversity, 
adorns prosperity.'' Nouns thus circumstanced are said 
to be in aftfioaition to each other. The interposition of a 
relative and verb will-sometimes break the construction : 
as, " Pompey contended with Caesar, n»ho waa the great- 
est general of his time." Here the word general is in the 
nominative case, governed by note 4, under Rule xi. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not al- 
ways equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, 
when the expression can be converted into the regular 
form of the possessive case. We can say, <* The reward 
of virtue," and " Virtue's reward :" but though it is pro- 
per to say, <* A crov^Ti of gold," we cannot convert the 
expression into the possessive case, and say, ^^ Gold's 
crown." 

P 
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Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, " Every- tree is known by its fruit;" 
•♦ Goodness brings its reward ;** " That desk is mine** 

The genitive its is often improperly used for *ti3 or it 
is: as, " Its my book/' 

The pronoun ^>, when detached from the noun to 
which it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive 
pronoun, but as the genitive case of the personal 
pronoun : as, " This composition is his,*' ** Whose bbok 
is that ?** *' Ms." If we used the noun itself, we should 
say, " This composition is John's.'* " Whose book is 
that?" "Eliza's." The position will be still more evi- 
dent, when we consider that both the pronouns in the 
following sentence must have a similar construction : 
•* Is it her or his honour that is tarnished ?" " It is not 
hers, but his.*' 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive 
46ase stands 'ak>ne, the latter one by which it is governed 
bein^ understood : as, '* I called at the bookseller's," 
that is, " at the bookseller's shofi" 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive 
case, the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and 
understood to the rest : as, *' John and Eliza's books :** 
^< This was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." 
But when any words intervene, perhaps on account of 
the increased pause, the sign of the possessive should be 
annexed to each : as, " They are John's as well as Eli- 
za's books ;" " I had the physician's, the surgeon's, and 
the apothecary's assistance." 

3. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, 
but the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in 
substantives of the plural numl^r ending in * ; ^s, " The 
wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose ; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate : *< Moses* minister ;" »^ Phinehas* wife ;" 
" Festus canne into Felix' room." «< These answers were 
made ip the witness' questions." But in cases' which 
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would give too much of the hissing sound, or increase 
the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission takes* place 
even in prose : as, " For righteousness' sake ;'* " For 
conscience' sake.'* 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually follows it ; as, '^ She began to extol the farmer's, 
as she called him, excellent understanding." ~ It ought 
to be, '* the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she 
called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a 
name and an office, or of any expressions by which one 
part is descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may 
occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the 
genitive case should be annexed ; or whether it should 
be subjoined to them both. Thus, some would say ; 
« I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, 
^ at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps Qthers, ** at 
Smith's the bookseller's.'* The first of these forms is 
most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the additibfi 
consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less 
dubious ; as, '^ I left the parcel at Smith's, the booksel- 
ler and stationer." But as this subject requires a little 
liinher explanation to make it intelligible to the Ieam« 
iers, we shall add a few observations tending to unfold its 
principles. 

A phrase in which the Words are so connected and 
dependent, as to admit of no ps^use before the conclusion, 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the ebd 
of the phrase : as, ^ Whose prerogative is it ? It is the 
king of Great Britain's ;" " That is the duke of Bridge- 
water's canal;" "The bishop of LandafT's excellent 
book ;" ** The Lord mayor of London's authority j" 
" The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; espe- 
cially if the noun which governs the genitive be express- 
«d : as, « The emperor Leopold's ;" « Dionysius the 
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tyrant's;" ^Vcr David my aervaat'9 aaloe;" ^^Gtve me 
John the BafiHst's bead ;*' <* Paul the apoBtlt^a a4vice/' 
B»t when a pause is proper, and the' governing noun not 
expressed ; and when the latter part of the sent^oe. is 
extended ; it appears to be requisite that the sign should 
be apph'ed to the first genitive, and understood to the 
other : as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my old path)n 
and benefactor;" " Whose glory did he emulate? He 
emulated Casar's, the greatest general of antiquity.'* 
In the following sentences, it would be very awkward to 
place the sign, either at the end of each of the clausesi 
or at the end of the latter one alone : ^^ These psalms 
are David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish- 
people ;'* '' We staid a month at lord Lyttelton's, the 
ornament of his country, and the fiiend of every virtue*^ 
The sign of the genitive case may very properiy be un« 
derstood at the end of these members, an eUipsis at the 
latter part of sentences being a common construction in 
our language ; as the learner yAW see by one or two 
examples : ^ They wished to ^ubmit» but he did not ;** 
that is, ^^ he did not vjiah to submit i^^ <' He said, it w«i 
Iheir concern, but not his ;" that is, ^^rmt hia cancem^* 
' If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the 
last clause only^ we shall perceive that a resting place is' 
wanted, and that the connecting circumstance is placed^ 
too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeal^ : as^ 
« Whose glory did he emulate ?" « He emulated Csoaar,. 
the greatest general of anUquUy*B;^ "These psalms are 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish fiet^ 
plc'a." li is much better to say, *^ This is FatiTs advice, 
the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles,^' 
than, <^ This is Paul die christian hero, and great apos- 
tle of the gentUea* advice." On the other hand, tbe 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns 
in apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, 
and perhaps in some cases incorrect: as, ^ The erope- 
»or's Leopold's;" «* King's George's:" « Charies's^tbe 
second's;" " The parcel was leftat Smitii'sy, the book- 
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seller's and stetioner's." The rules which we have en* 
deavoured to elucidate^ will prevent the inconvenience of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to \k 
simple, perspicuous) and consistent with the idiom of the 
language. 

5. The Eng^sli genitive has often an unpleasant 
sound ; so that we claily make more use of the particle 
of to express the same relation. There is something 
awkward in the following sentences, in which this me- 
thod has not been taken. " The general, in the army's 
name; published a declaration." " The commons' vote.'* 
" The Lords' house." " Unless he is very ignorant of 
the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to 
say, " In the name of the army ;" " The votes of the 
commons ;" " The house of lords ;" " The condition of 
the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use two En- 
glish genitives with the same substantive ; as, ** Whom 
he acquainted wit|i the pope's and the king's pleasure." 
•* The pleasure of the pope and the king," would have 
been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives depend- 
ent on one another, and connected by the preposition of 
applied to each of them r as, " The severity of the dis- 
tress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;** but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It 
would be better to say, ^ The severe distress of the 
king's son, touched the nation." We have a striking 
instance of this laborious mode of expression in the fol- 
lowing sentence :. " Of some of the books 'of each of 
these classes qf literature, a catalogue will be given at 
the end of the work." 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termina* 
tibn and the preposition of; as, *' It is a discovery of Sip 
Isaac Newton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw 
the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely 
necessary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give 
the idea of property strictly so called, which is the most 
important of the relations expressed by the genitive case : 

P 2 



for the expressions, ^ This jiicture <yf 1117 ftictidv^*^ and^ 
« This picture of my friend^s/^ suggest very ^iflferen€ . 
iideas. The latter oHiy is that of property i^ the striirC^ 
^t sense. The idea would, doubtless, be eotv^ed in ff 
better manner, by saying, " This picture belonging to 
my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians 
term it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and es- 
pecially in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except 
to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only ift 
eases which suppose the existence of a plurality of sub- . 
jects of the same kind. In the expressions, ^ A subject 
«f the emperor's ;" " A sentimeBt of my brother's *^* 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed 
to belong to the possessor. But when this plurality is 
neither intimated^ nor necessarily supposed, the double 
|;enittve, except as Wfore mentioned, snould not be usedi: 
as, " This house of the governor is very commodious ;" 
" The crown of the king was stolen j*' " That privilege 
of the scholar vras never abused." (See page 56.) But 
after all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is 
termed, some grammarians think that it would be betp 
fer to avcMd the use of it altogether, aod to give the sen* 
iiment another form of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning 
with a participle of the present tense, is used as one 
name, or to express one idea or circumsumce, the noail 
on which it depends may be put in the genitive case y 
thus, instead of saying, ^ What is the reason of this 
person dismissing his servant so hastily?" that is, 
<< What is the reason of this person in dismissing his 
servant so hastily ?" we may say, and perhaps ought to 
say, " What is the reason of this person's dismissing of 
his servant so hastily ?" Just as we say, " What is the 
reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant?" 
So also, we say, '^ I remember it being reckoned a great 
exploit;" or more properly, **I remeniber its &ing 
reckoned,^ &c. The following sentence is correct and 
proper: " Much will depend on the fitifiiTs comfioaingy 
but more on fna reading frequently." It would not be 



aedntate to sxff ^ Much wiH depend on* the fntftil eQm>^ 
pm^gi* &c» We also properly say ; ^ This will he the 
effect 9/ the fiu/dta eomfiomg frequentlv ;" inatoMl Q^ 
<< Of the pufM ewmpmmg firequently.'* 

]tirL£ XI. 

Active verbs gavera the ol^ective cafe: a^ 
^ Truth ennobks her ;" *' She comforts «r ;" 
" They ftrpport »/ ;** ** Virtue rewards ker fit- 
lowers.** 

Id Engfisfa, the nominative case, denoting the suhjecli, 
vsuallf goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object^ follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in nauna ; as, "' Alexander 
conquered the Per»ans." but the /Pronoun having a pro<« 
per form for each of those cases* is somedmes, when it 
is in the objective case, placed before the verb; andi 
Vrhen it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as» ^ Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
imto you." 

This podtion of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the 
fallowing instances: ^ Who should I esteem more than 
the wise and good ?" " By the character of tliose who 
you choose for your friends, your own isiikely to be 
ferraed.'^ ^ Those are the persons who he thought true 
to his interests.'' ^ Who should 1 see the other day but 
my old friend i" " Whosoever the court favours.** In 
all these places it ought to be whomy the relative being 
governed in the objective case 1^ the verbs *^ esteenUi 
choose^ thought," Sec. ** He, who under all proper cir- 
cumstances, has the boldness to speak truths choose for 
thy friend ;'* It should be *' fdm who,** &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. '' He 9leep8 ; they mmcj^ &c. are not traa^ 
sitive. They are, therefore, not followed by an objective 
case, specifying the object of an action. But when tQk^ 
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case) or an object of action, comes after sach verbs, 
thougb it may carry the appearance of being governed 
by them, it is affected by a preposition or some other 
word understood : as, " He resided many years [that is, 
for or during many years] in that street :'* " He rode 
seyeral miles [that is, for or through the space of several 
miles] on that day ;" ** He lay an hour [that is, during 
an hour] in great torture." In the phrases, " To dream 
a dream,'* ^ To tive a virtuous life," &c. it appears t]3iat 
the noun expresses the same notion with the verb, ajid 
that it is no object of an action. 

1» Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objective 
case, agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal 
verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imi- 
tated. The following are some instances of this prac-* 
tice. " Repenting him of his design'* " The king soon 
found reason to refiimt him of his provoking such dan- 
gerous enemies/* « The popular lords did not fail to 
enlarge themselves on the subject."- " The nearer his 
successes afiproached him to the throne." " Gojiee thee 
away into the land of Judah.'* " { think it by no means 
a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c. •* They have 
spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred 
with the profene chronology." ^ 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made 
neuter ; as, ^^ I must premise with three circumstances.'' 
^ Those tliat think to ingratiate with him by calumni- 
ating me." 

S. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, hav- 
ing in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits,' 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still 
the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as signify 
some sort of motion, or change of place or condition : as, 
* I am come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen.** 
The following examples, however, appear to be errone* 
#us, in giving the neuter verbs a passive ibrmj inatead 
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eif a& adthetme. "The rule of our hcHy religion, fWmi 
which we are infinitely swerved." <* The whole obliga* 
tipn of thatiaw and oovencmt t»a« also ceased*** " Whose 
number wa« now aammted to three hundred/' " Thi« 
mareschal, upon some ^scontent, was entered itAo a con* 
spiracy against hi» master." " At the end of a cam* 
paign, when half the men are deserted or killed/' It 
should be, " Auhc^e swerved, AocT ceased/* &c. 

" 4. The verb to be^ through fdl its variations, has the 
same case after it, as that which next precedes it : ^ I 
am Aip whom they invited ;** '*// may be (or might have 
been) he^ but it cannot be (or could not have been) /;" 
" It is impossible, to be theyj** " // seems to have been 
He<i who conducted himself so wisely ;" " // appeared to' 
be she dial transacted the business ;" ^ I understood it to 
be^«;" ** I believe it \o have been themi** *< We af 
first took it to be her; but Were afterwards convinced 
that it was not she.** " He is not the person who it seemed 
he was.** ** He is really the peraon who he a[^>eared to 
be^" ^ She is not now. die woman whom they represented 
her to have been." ** Whom do you &ncy him to be?'* . 
By these examples, it appears that this substantive verb 
has no government of c^se, but serves, in all its formsy 
as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, 
in the construction of the sentence, are the next t>efore 
and after it, must alway&rbe alike. Perhaps this subject 
will be more intelligible to the. learner, by observing, that 
the words iti the cases preceding and following the verb 
to be^ may be said to be in a/^iosition to each other* 
Thus, in. the sentence, **I undferstood it to be him,'* the 
words zV and him are in apposition; that is, ^they refer 
to the Same thing, and ave in the same case." 

' The following sentences contain deviations, from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : ^^'It might 
have been him^ but there is no proof of it;** " Though I 
was blamed, it could not have been me ;" « I saw one 
whom I took to be she ;** " Sne is the person who I und^r^ 
Stood it to hav^ been i^*** * Who do you think me to be l^ 
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« fVAom do men say that I am ?" *< And whom think ye 
that I am?" 

Passive verbs which signify naming, Sec. have the 
same case before and after them : as, '< He was called 
Caesar ; She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the 
prince of poets ; James was created a duke ; The gene- 
ral was saluted emperor ; the professor was appointee) 
tutor to the prince."* 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, 
" Let him beware ;*' " Let ua judge candidly ;" " Let 
them not presume ;" " Let George study his lesson." 

• RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or de- 
pends upon it, in the infinitive mood : as, " Ceafe. 
to do evil ; learn to do well ;" ** We ihould be pre- 
pared to render an account of our actions/' 

The prepofition toj though generally ufed before 
the latter verb, is fometimes properly omitted : as, 
" I heard him fay it f inftead of " to fay it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign /o, are Bid, 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary; and perhaps a few others : as,/' I, bade 
him do it ;" " Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it j'* 
<* I heard him say it :" « Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the following passages, the word to^ the sign of 
the infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. ^' I have ob- 
served some satirists to use," &c. ** To see so many to 
nu^kf so little conscience of so great a sin." ^ It cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a 
young person, besieged by powerful temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself glor^sly, and resolutely to hold 
out against the most violeiff assaults ; to behold one In 
the prime and flower of his age, that is courted by plea- 
sures and honours, by the devil, and all the bewitching 

* See Engliih Ezercifes, zzth ed^. p. 71. The Note* 
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vanities of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave 
ateadfestly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the fol- 
lowing places : '' I am not like other men, to envy the 
talents I icannot reach." ^* Grammarians have denied^ 
or at least doubted, them to be genuine." « That all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do always 
what is righteous in thy sight." 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, 
substantives, and participles: as, *< He is eager to 
learn;" « She is worthy to be loved;*' "They have a 
desire to improve ;" " Endeavouring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a sub- 
stantive, expressing the action itself which the verb sig- 
nifies, as the participle has the nature of an adjective. 
Thus the infinitive mood does the ofiBce of a substantive 
in different cases : in the nominative ; as, " To play is 
pleasant:" in the objective: as, "Boys love to play;* 
*' For to nmll is present with me ; but to perform that 
^hich is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used 
independently on the rest of the sentence, supplying t^e 
place of the conjunction that with the potential mood : 
as, " To confess the truth, I was in fault ;" « To begin 
with the first ;" « To proceed ;" " To conclude ;" that 
is, ** That I may confess," &c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the ufe of words and phrafes which, in point 
•of time, relate to each other, a due regard to that 
relation (hould be obferved. Indead of faying, 
** The Lord hath given^ and the Lord hath taken 
away ;" wc fhould fay, ** The Lord gave^ and the 
Lord hath taken away.*' Inflead of, " I remember 
the family more than twenty years j" it fliouW be, 
*' I have remembered the family more than twenty 
years " 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the managfc- 
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ment of the moodk akid tensea of verbs witii respect to 
one another, so that they may be proper And cODsistentf 
The tiest rule ihat^ can be i^ven is ^s-vcfry>geiiend one, 
^To observe what the sense necessarily requires." It 
may, however, be of nseto give a few examples of irre<- 
gular construction. ^^ The last week I inten^sd €o Aorve 
ftnitienj' is a very common phcaise ; the infinijdve bekig 
in the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. 
But it is certidnly wrong :-lbr-how long soever it now is 
since I thought of writing, ^to write^' wail then present 
to me, and must still be considered «as present, when<I 
bring back that time, and the; thoughts, of it. It oug^Jt» 
thereftwe, to be, "The last vireek I intended ro<wr^e.? 
The fdllowtng sentences are also erroneous : " I cannot 
excuse the remusness of those whose business it should 
have been, as it certainly was their interest, to Aave sn- 
terfiosed their good offices.*' ^ There were two circum- 
stances which made It necessary for them to Aow ioH. no 
time." ^History painters would have found it difficult 
to kave invented such a species of beings.'* They ought 
to be, ^ to mterpoae^ to lose^ to invent," <* On the moi>- 
TOW, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him.*' 
It ought to be, " because he vwdd knowy* or rather, 
^^dein^wOHng to kn&ioJ* ^ The blind man said unto 
him. Lord, that I m(g"iA/ receive my wght." ^^ If by any 
means I might attain unto theresurrectionof thedead;" 
« mayj' in both places, would have been better. " Fromi 
his biblical knowledge, be appears to study the Scrip- 
tures with great attention ;"« to /urve^iuHedy^Mc* « I 
feared that I should have lost itj before I arrived at the 
city ;*' " s/iould lose it." " I had rather walk ;" It shoukl 
be, ** I ivould rather walk." " It would have afforded me 
no satisfaction, if I could perform it :" it should be, '** if 
I cckild have performed it ;•* or, " It wuid afford me no 
•satisfaction, if I cotild fierftfrm it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them afoture sense ; 
and that the auxiliaries should and wonfd, in the imperfect 
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ttmies^ afe used to bx|»ies&'the present and fbtur^ as well 
as the past: for which s(je page 83. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the in- 
fmitive mood in the following form ; " to write," " to be 
writing," and " to be wriUen," always denote something 
€07Uemfiorary w^the time of the governing verb, or swd- 
sequera to it : but when verbs of that mood are expressed 
as follows ; ** To have been writing," " to have written,'* 
and ^ to have been written, - they always denote some- 
tbibg antecedent to the time of the governing verb. 1 his 
remark is thought to be of importance ; for if duly at- 
tended to, it will, in most cases, be' sufficient to direct us 
i9>the^ relative application of thi^se tenses. 

The following sentence is ptopttrly and analogical!/ 
e^epressedi " I found him better than I expected to find 
him." " Expected to have found him," is irrecoiacilable 
alike to grammaar and to sense. Indeed, ajl verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must 
invariably be foUoved by the presents^ and not the perfect 
of the infinitive. Every person would perceive- an error 
ia this expression ; ^ tt is long since I commanded him 
to ho^t done it :'^ Yet^f eKpecttd to '/utve Jbundy'' is no 
better^ It is as clear that the priding' myst be posterior 
to the expectation, as that the obedienee mu&t be posleriop 
to the command. 

ih the sentence which follows, the vierb is with 
propriety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; 
.^ It woidd' have alForded me great pl^asijire, as often as 
I.refidste4 upon it, to have been the messenger of such 
intelligence/' As' the message, in this instance, was 
antebedeni to the- pleasure, and not contemporary with 
it,,%l)e verb expressive of the message must denote- that 
antecedence, by being in the^perfect of the infinitive: If 
the -message and the/ pleasure had .been referred to as 
cantemporal^^ the subsequent verb would, with equal 
propriety, have been put ift the present of the infinitive: 
as, " It-Would ha^ afibrded me great pleasure, to be the 
n^essenger of such intelligence." In the former instance^ 

Q . . . 
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the phrase iii question b equivaloi^t to these wokJs'; << I/^ 
I had been^ the messenger ;*' in the latter instance, 'to this 
espressToii; *^Bdng the messenger."— For a fort^ier 
discassiouL of this subject, see the Tenth editlpn of the 
Key to the Exercises, rule xi||« The Note. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that» in order to ex« 
press the past time with the def^cthv verb ought^ tl;ie per« 
feet of the infinitfve must alwi^ be used : as, ^ He 
ought to htnfe done iV* When we use this va*b, this is 
the only possible way to distinguish the past &om the 
present. - 

In support of the positions advanced under this mlei 
we can produce the sentiments of eminent grammasi* 
ans; amongst whom are l.owth and Campbell. But 
there are aonoe writers on grammar, who strenuously 
maintaijp, that the governed verb in the infinitive oujght 
to be in the past tense, when the verb which governs itj 
IS in the past time. Though this cannot be admiHed^ 
in the instances which we have already g^lven under this 
rule, or in any instances, of a similar nature; yet there 
can be no doubt that, in many cases,^ in which the tiling. 
referred to precedeil ^e govemi^ verb, it would be pro* 
per and allowable* We may say ; <' From a conversa-^ 
tioa I once had with him, he apfieared to hope studied 
Homer with great care and judgment ;" It would be (mtc^ 
per also to isay^ <^From hji;S conversation, he ap/iearB^toh^e 
stiuUed Homer with great careand judgment;" ^< That ^mr 
bapp7 man ia mppn^ed to have died by violenoe." These . 
examples are not only consistent wiUi our mlext.bi^ tl^^y 
confirm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the govern- 
ing verb only, that marks what is called the s4)9olMte 
time ; the tense of the verb governed, marks sde]y its 
relative lime with respect to the other* *■ 

To assert, as aom« writers doy that verbs in the infini- 
tive mood have no tenses, no relative dlstipctions of pre- 
sent, past, and future, is incoiysistent with just gmmi^a- 
tical views (^ the subject* Thait these verbs^ a^^pciate 
with verbs in all the tenses> is no proof of their hisiving no 
peculiar time of their own. Whatever period the go- 
*"'**ning verb assumes, whether present, past, or fiiture» 
ovemed'Verb in the infinitive always respects that 
and its time is calculated from it. Thus, t^e 
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time of tiieififiDittve may be before, aUter^ or the same 
as, the time of 4he goveq^ing vecb, according «f the thing 
sonified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, 
€yr pi^sent with, the thing denoted by the governing veib* 
It is, therefore, vith great propriety, that tenses are as* 
signed to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of 
time from which theyai^ computed, isof jio consequence} 
since present, past, and future, are com^etely applicable 
to .them. 

W0 shall conclude our observations under this mk, by 
remarking, that though it is <^en proper to use the 
perfect of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet 
th^*e are particular cases, in which it would be better to 
^ve the expression a different* form. Thus, instead of 
saying, ^ I wish to have written to him sootier,'* ^ I then 
wished to have i^ritten to him sooner,** *^^ He will one ' 
day^wish to have written sooner;'* it would be more 
perspicuous and forcible, as weU at^ more agreeable to 
Ihe prlK^ice of good writers, to say ; ^<i wish that I had 
written .to hira^aooner/' " I thpn wished that I had writ- 
ten to him sooner,** ^< He will one day wish that he had 
written sootier." Should the justness of these strictures 
he admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for 
the use of the past infinitive; as we may perceive by a 
few examples. '^ It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtu-* 
CHU3»'* '^ To have deferred his repentance longer, would 
l^ve di^ualified hira from repenting at all." ^ They 
win then see, that to have fsuthfully performed their 
dutyt would have been their greatest consolation."* 

Rule xiv. 

t^articiples have the fame government as the 
verbs have from which they are derived : as, " I 
am weary with hearing him ;*' " She is instructing 
us ;'* ** The tutor is admonishing Chartes.*^\ 

* See Key to the Englilh Exercifc8,-7V»#A Edit. Rule xiii. The Note, 
t Sec «* EngUih Exocifes.'* Ekv$nib Edit. p. 75. 
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1. Participles are sometimes governed.by tfee article * 
' for the prapent participle,, with Ijiedefinitfs article ihe be- 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the prepo- 
sition ^af Jer it : as, " These are the rules of gnxom^i 
by the observing of which you may avoid mistakes*" It 
would not be proper to say, " by the observing whfch ;** 
nor, ," by observing of which ;". i>at the phrase, without 
either article or » preposition, would be right : as, " by 
observing which." The article a or an has the same 
effect : as, ** This was a betraying of the trust reposed 
in him." — 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
' guage* and from as plain a principle as any on which^ii 
is founded; namely, thaf a word which has the article 
before it, and the possiessive preposition'^ after it, must 
•be a noun : and, if a noun, it ought to^jfollow the con- 
struction of a noun, and not to. have the regimen of a 
verb. It is the .participial termination of this sort of 
words that is apt to deceiye us, and make us treat them 
as if they were of an amphil^ious species, partly nouns 
and partly verbs. • 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. « He wfts sent to prepare th/ way by preach- 
ing of repentance i" it ought to bei " by t/te preaching of 
lepentance ;** or, *' by preaching repentance." By the 
continual ipoirtifying our corrupt affections j**^^ it should 
be, '* by the continual mortifying <2/^," or, « by continually 
mortifying our corrupt affections." ^ They lai|i out 
themselves towards ihe advancing and prbmoting the 
good of it ;" « towards advancing and promoting the 
good." *« It is an overvaluing ourselves," to reduce every 
th|ng to the narrow mreasure of our capacities ;" <* it 
is overvaluing ourselves," or, " an overvaluing, of our- 
selves." " Keeping ofone day in seven," &c. it ought 
to be, « sAe keeping o/* one day;" or, « keeping one day." 
* A phrase in which the article precedes the present 
l^rticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will 
wo^hl'u^^^'^^ instance, convey the same meaning, as 
woum be conveyed by 'the participle' without the article 
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and preposition. ^ He expressed the {Measure he had in 
the hearing of the philosopher," is capable of a different 
sense from^ ^ He expressed the pleasure he had in hearts 
ingthe philosopher/* When, therefore, we wish, for 
the sake of harmony or Tariety, to substitute one of these 
phraseologies for the other, we should previously conn- 
der whether they are perfectly similar in the sentiments 
they convey. 

3. The same observations which have been made re* 
spectingthe effect of the article and participle, appear to 
be applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they 
are simikriy associated : as, ^Much depends on iMr 
observing of the rule, and error will be the consequence 
of their neglecting tf it>" instead of " their obaerving the 
rule^ 2md theirnegiecting lU** We shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : 
as, " Much depends upon Tyro's observing of the rule," 
&c. But,, as this construction sounds rather harshly, it 
Would, in general, be better to express the sentiment in 
the following, or some other form : ^ Much depends on 
the rttle*s being observed; and error will be the conse- 
quence oi it^ being neglected :** or — ^"on observing the 
rule ; and— of neglecting it." This remark may be 
^ applied to several other modes of expression to be found 
in this work ; which, though they are contended for as 
strictly correct, are not always the most eligible, on 
account of their unpleasant sound. See pages 56, 77, 
171—175. 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the follow- 
ing s " Injbmting of his sentences, he was very exact ;** 
^* From calling of names, he proceeded to blows." But 
this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, like, 
articles and pronouns, convert the participle itself info 
the nature of a substantive ; as we have shown above in 
the phrase, " By observing which." And yet the par- 
ticiple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a sul»tah- 
tive phi^se in the objective cascj governed by the pre- 
position or verb, expressed or understood: as, '*By 
promising much^ and performing but little^ we become 
despicable.** **He studied to avoi^ ejcprawng himself 
toQ severely.'* 
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3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense 
are sometimes different in their form, care must be takea 
that they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently 
said, «* He begun,'* for '^he began ;" « he run," for « he 
ran ;** " he drunk,'* for " he drank ;" the participle being 
here used instead of the imperfect tense: and much 
more frequently the imperfect tense instead of the par- 
ticiple : as, " I had wrote," for " I had written :" "J was 
chose," for « I wasr chosen ;" " I have cat," for, ^ I have 
eaten*" His words were interwove with sighs v" " were 
interwoven*^ *' He would have spoke ;" " spoken:* " He 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants i*' ^^ home,** 
** By this means he over-run his guide ;" " (yver-ran^^ 
" The sun has rose ;" ** risen** " His constitution has 
l)een greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook 
by such causes ;'' " «^<zii:e»," in both places. "They were 
verses wrote on glass ;" *' written:* " Philosophers 
have often mistook the source of true happiness. :" it 
ought to be " wM^ctei." 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly con- 
tracted by changing ed into t / as, " In good behaviouti^ 
he is not surfuut by any pupil of the school." ^< She was 
much distrest.'* They dught to be " surftasaed,'* " dik- 
tressed*** 

RtJLE XV- 

Adverbs, though they liave no government of 
cafe, tcnfe, &c. require an appropriate iituation In 
the fcntcnce, viz. for the.moft part^ before adjec- 
tives, after verbs active or neuter, and frequently 
between the auxiliary and the verb : as, ** He made 
ai vtry sensible difcourfe ; he spoke unaffectedly and 
forciUy^ and was attentively heard by the whole af- 
fembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate the rule. " He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always;" ^^ always agreeable." "We 
always find them re^dy when we want them ;" *^ we find 
them always'i^9AY%* ^c *' Dissertations pn the prophe- 
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cies which bave»^emaTkably been ftilfilled;" « which 
have been remarkably," « Instead of looking contempt- 
uously down on the crooked in mind or in body^ we 
should look up thankfully to God who hath made us 
better v'* " instead of looking down contemtttuomty^ &c- 
we ihovtl^Aankfiilly look i^" &c. " If thou art blessed 
naturally with a good memory, continually exercise it ;'* 
" naturally blessed^** &c. *' exercise it continually,** 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes be- 
tween the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes ailer them 
both ; as in the following examples. " Vice always 
creeps by degree^} and inaenmbly twines around us those 
concealed fetters, by which we are at last completely 
bound." <' He encouraged the English Barons to caiTy 
their opposition yar^A«-/' " They compelled bim to de- 
clare that he would abjure the realm for ever ;" instead 
of, " to carry farther their opposidon ;'* and '* to abjure 
for ever the realm.*' " He has generally been reckoned 
an honest man :" " The book may always be had at such 
a place ;" in prefcrenpe to " has been generally ;" and 
** may be always." " These rules will be clearly under- 
stood, after they have been diligently studied,'' are pre^- 
ferable to> ^ These rules will clearly te understood) siter 
^they have diligently been studied*" 

From the preceduig remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be ^ven for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable use ; but the easy Bow and per- 
spicv^ty of the phrase,! are the things which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. 

The adverb t^ere is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, ^' There 
is a person at the door ;" <^ There are some thieves in 
the house ;'* which would be as well, or better, expressed 
by saying, " A person is at the -. door ;*' *' Some thieves 
arp in the house.'' Sometimes it is made use of to give 
a small degree of emphasis |o*the^mence ; a%} ^ There 
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was a man sent fiy>m God, ii^hose lianie Was John.*' 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it prindpally fol- 
lows the verb and the nominative case : as^ ^ The man 
stands there.** 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb : 8s, 
«I never was there ;*' *• He nevet comes at a proper 
time-" When an auxifiary is used, it is placed indiffer- 
ently, either before or after this adverb : as, << He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time.*' 
A^ffT seems to be improperly used in the following pas- 
sages* " Ask me never so much dowry and gift.** " If 
I make my hands never so clean." << Charm he never so 
wisely." The word " ever" would be more suitable to 
the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place v)h€re<i is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
and a preposition. <* They fram^ a protestation, vifhere 
they repeated all their former claims }** li e. ^^in which 
they repeated." "The king was still determined to run 
forwards, in the same course where he was already, by 
his precipitate career, too fatally advanced j" i. e. " in 
'which he was." But it would be better to avoid this 
mode of expressiori. 

The adverbs hence^ thence^ and whenccj^mpif a prepo- 
sition; for they signify, "from this place, frtom tha^ 
place, from what place.** It seems, therefore, strictly 
speaking, to be improper to join a preposition with them^ 
becuuse it is superfluous : as, " This is the leviathan, 
from whence the wits of our age are ssdd to borrow their 
weapons ;" " An ancient author prophesies from hence.'* 
But the ongin of these words is little attmided to, and 
the preposition Jhom so often used' in construction with 
them, that the omission of it, in many cases, would seenl 
stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here^ there^ whercy are oflen improperly 
applied to verbs signifying tnotion, instead of the adverbs 
hither^ thither^ whither: as, " He came here hastily;** 
« They rode there with speed.** They should be, « He 
came hither i^* « They rode thither^** &c. • . 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for 
"substantives; [^In 16879 he erected it into » community 
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of iegulars, since ivhetiyh has begun to increase in thq^e 
countries as a religious oixler ;" r. e. " since which time?'* 
^J^ little while and I shall not see you ;'* i. e, " a short 
time** " It is worth their while ;** i. e. " it deserves their 
time ancf pains." But ^his use of the weird rather suits 
familiar than grave style. The same may be said of the 
phrase, " To do a thing anyhow i** i. e. " in any manner ;" 
or> " somehow /' i. e. " in some manner." " Somehow, 
worthy as these people are, they are under the influence 
of prejudice." 

RULE XVI. 

• Two negative^ in Englidi^ deftroy one another, 
or are equivalent to an aflSrmative : as, " Nor did 
they /w/ perceive him j'* that is, "they did per- 
ceive bim.'' ^* His language, though inelegant, is 
not ungrammattcal s" that is, " it is grammaticaL" 

. It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular af- 
firmative, than by two separate negatives, as in the for- 
mer sentence : but when one of^the negatives is joined to 
another' word, as lA the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a piecing and delicate variety of expression* 
' Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
Instead of one ; as in the following instances : '* I never 
did repent of doing good, nor shall not now ;" " nor shall 
I nowJ*^ « Never no imitator grew up to his author :'* 
'« never did any^" Sec. ** I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument must prove ;" '< I cannot by any 
means,^" &c. or, ** I can by no means?* " Nor let no com- 
forter approach me;" "nor let any comforter,** &c. 
*^Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, 
no more than we commonly apprehend danger from 
thunder or earthquakes:'' it should be, ^^ any more*" 
*^ Ariosto, Tasso, Galilee, no more than Rbphael, were no$ 
bom in republics.^ " Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Gali- 
leo, any more than Raphael, was born in a republic-'^ 

RULE xv;ii. » 

Prepofitjons govern the objective cafe : as, ** I 

have heard a good character of her i " From hhn 
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fh^t is needy turn not away;'* " A won^ta the 
wife is fufficient j^ thrm /' " We may4>e good ' 
and happy without richit*^ 

The following are examples of the nominative ca^e be- 
ing used insteadof the objective. " Who servest thdu 
under ?" « Who do you spe^k to ?*' " We are s^ much 
at a loss who civil power belongs to ?" " Whcfdost thou 
ask for ?** " Associate not with those who none can speak 
well of." In all these places it ought to be " wA<ww.^' 
See JSTote 1. 

The prepositions to and for are. often understo^ 
chiefly before the pronouns : as^ " Give me the book ;" 
*< Get me some paper ;" that is, " to me ; for mo»^'* " Wof 
is me ;" i. e. " to me.*' <* He was banished England ;'* 
i. e, ^from England," 

1 . The preposltidh is often separated from the relative 
which it governs : as, " Whom wilt thou give it to V* 
instead of, ♦* To whom wilt thou g^ve it ?" " He is an au- 
thor whom I am much delighted with ;" ^ The iKrorld 
is too polite to shock authors with a truth, which gene* - 
rally their booksellers are the first that in|brm iSatrtk o^** 
This is an idiom to which our language is strongly in* 
clined; it prevails in common conversation, and suil» 
very well with the fanuliar style in writihg: butth^ 
placing of the preposition before the relative, is more 
grace&l, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much 
better with the solemn and elevated style. 

2* Some writers separate the preposition from its 
noun, in order to connect different prepositions with the 
same noun : as, *^ To suppose the zodiac and planets to 
be efficient of and antecedent ^o, themselves. **• Thi^ 
whether in the'^miliar or the solemn style, is always inele* 
gant, and should generally be avoided. In fomis of law,' ' 
and the like, where fulness and exactness of expressbn 
must take place of every other ceRisideFation, it i^fuy be' 
admitted. 

3« Different relations^ and different sensesy must be 
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ei^pressed by dilfef^nt pret^aitions, though inconjuiio 
tioft .with %hc same yerb or adjective. Thus we aay, ^ to 
coi^yerse wth a {leraoriy ^tfuM a subjectf en a house/' &c. 
We also.say/'^ We are disappointed ^ athin^" when 
ve cannot get it| ^< and 4u»4f|)Ointed in it/' when we have 
it« and find It doini not answer our expectations. But two 
diflTerent prepositloQ3tnu»t{>e iihproper in the same con- 
stnictioftj jui4 in the same sentence ; as^ ^ The coiQhat 
betfoeeHAhUnif French t^gainst twenty English." 

In some eases, it is difficult to say, to which of two 
preposttidns the prpferenee is to be given, as both are 
used promi^gqously, and custom has not decided in &- 
voorof either of them. We say, ^< Expert at," and 
^ extort in a thing.'' ^ Expert at finding a remedy for . , 
his mistakes^*' ^< Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to tiouns, they ase 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
wVich the nouns are derived : a^, ^ Acompliance tn/V' 
"to con^y with;" "A ^sposition ro -tyranny," "dis- 
posed to tyrannise." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposi- 
tion is (jf great importance, we shall select a considera- 
ble number of examples of impropriety, in the applica* 
tion of this part of speech. 

4st, With respect to the preposition o/l— " He is re- 
solved of going to the Persian court ;** " on going," 8cc. 
" He was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;*' «* on 
the Papal," 8cc. " To call of a person," and "to wait of 
him;" " on a person,**. &c. "He was eager of recom-' 
mending it to his fellow citizens," " in recommending," 
Sec. 0/ is sometimes omitted', and sometimes inserted, 
after worthy : as, " It is worthy observation," or, " of 
observation." But it would have been better omitted in 
the following sentences. " The emulation, who should ^ 
serve their countrv best, no longer Subsists among them, 
but of who shoula obtain the most lucrative command." 
" The rain hath been falling q^ a longtime ;" " failing a 
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l«Dg time.** ^^ It is'sit^attoH cKiefl/ .wfiitc^ dficideis of-tiie. 
fortunes and charactei^ of meA «•'.*« de6t<ie$ the forturte,*' 
or, " ccmcermng the fortirtie.*'' ** He found, the greatest 
difficulty of writing-," "iVl wtitirig"' "It might tiavfe 
given me a greater taste of iti antiqtiities.*' A taste o^a 
thing, implies 'fictlKl^l enj6yfnetitt^ It ; but ataste Jbr it, 
inaplies only a capaCky for £tnjbyiHent. .^'This had a 
much greater share ef incitine him, than my regard after 
Ifiii father's comtnands ;*' "share m inciting,** and •* re- 
gard to hife fether's,** &c. 

2d,' With respect to the piepositions to and ybr.— . 
*^ Yoa hav^e bestowed your favours to^the most deserving 

. persons ;" ^ ufton the most dese'rvfeg,*' &c. •* He ac- 

. cused the ministers for betraying the Dutch :** " of' hav- 
ing betrayed." " His abhorrence to that superstitious 
figure ;" « of that," &c. **^ A great change to the bet- 
,ter ;" ^^for the better*" « Thy prejudice to my cause;** 
" against.** «« The Engl^h were very different people 
tlien to what they are at present ;", "/nwn what,'* &c. 
*< In compliance to the declaration ;" " withj^ tx:c. " It 
is more than they thought for ;" *' thought of.** " There 
is no need for it ;" ^^of it." jFor is superfluous in the 
phrase, " More than ne' knows Jon" " ]!^o. discourage^ 
ment for the authors to proceed ;*' " to the authors," 5cc, 

• " It was perfectly in compliance to some persons^" 
^^witlt,** ^'The wiaest,princesneed not think it any i(i- 
minution to their greatness, or derogation to their suffi- 
ciency, to rely upon counsel j" ^'diminution of^' and 
^* derogation/rom." ^ 

odi With respect to the prepositions mth and ufituu^^ 

• *' Reconciling himself with the king.'* *' Those tilings 

which have the greatest resetpb)lai)ce with each, other^ 

frequently differ the most,*' '* Tha,t such rejection should 

jb^. consonant with our qomipon nature." " Conformable 
with,*', &c. « The history pf , Peter is. agreeable with the 
sacred texts.'* In ali the above instaifces, it should be, 
" ro,*' instead of " mth" " It is a use that perhaps I 
should not have thought on ;*' " thought o/!" " A great- 
er quantity may be taken from the heap, witliout^ 
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making any sensible alteration upon it ;*' '^ in W* <^ In- 
trusted to persons on whom the parliament oould con- 
Ade ;" " in whom.*' " He was made much on at Ap- 
gos ;" " much q/I'' " If policy can prevail upon force;" 
** ovef fcrce.*' ^«.I do likewise dissent with theexaminer;" 

4th, With respect to the prepositions m, from, &c*— 
^ They should be informed in some parts of his charac- 
ter ;" ^ aboiUy* or, " concerning,*' " Upon such occasions* 
as fell into their cognizance ;" " under" " That variety 
^f factions into which we are stfli engaged ;*' " in which. 
" To restot^e myself into the favour^" "to the favour.** 
« Could he have profited from repeated experiences ;** 
*' Ay." JFhmi seems to be superfluous after J^r/5<?ar .• as, 
^^ He could not ietbear from appointing the pope,'* &c. 
^* A strict -observance after times and &shions j" " of 
times." ^ The character which we may now value our- 
' selves by drawing ;" " upon drawing.** ** Neither of 
them shall make me swerve out of the path ;" ^^Jrom 
the p&th.'* ** Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, 
and swallow 9 camel ;" it ought to be, " which strain 
Ota a gnat^ or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining 
it." The impropriety of the preposition has wholly de- 
Stmyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition omon^ generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number : asi 
*' Which is found among every species of liberty ;" *' The 
opinion seems tp gain ground among every body.** 

5* The |»eposition io is made use of before nouns of 
place, when they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
as^ ^ I went to. London ;" " I am going to town." But 
the preposition aris generally used after the neuter verb 
^0 be: as, " I have been at London ;'* ^ I was a/ .the place 
appointed;" *' I shall be 4z/ Paris/' We likewise say : 
/ « He touched, arrived cU any place." The preposition in 
. is set before countries, cities, and large towns : as, << He 
lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham.'* But 
'before yillages> single houses, and cities which «re is 
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diBtant countries, a* Is used; as, « He lives at Hackney ;'* 
« He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to tbe pro- 
TOUn one another, whether the preposition of be plated 
between the two parts of it, or before them bpjtb. >ve 
may say, **They were jealous of one another; or, 
*< They were jealous one of another ;'* but perhaps the 
former is better- • • - 

Participles. are frequently used as prepositions : a«, 
excepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according. 
*< Tl^ey were all in fault excefit or excefittng him. 

KULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions <:onncct the fame moods. and tehfes 
^f verbs, and cafes of nouns and pronouns : as, 
** Cfindour is to be approved and fractisid ;'* " If 
tHpu fincerely desirt^ and earneftty pursue virtue, 
£hc w/7/affuredly &/o«<iJ by thee, and prove 2, rick 
TC^ardT "The mafter taught her and me to 
arritCi*' '* /fe and sbe were CchooUcllows.'*^ 

A few examples pf inaccuracy respecting this Mt may 
further dfcplay its utility. "If he prefer a virtuoua 
life, and is sincere Jn his professions, he will suc- 
ceed;'* "if lie firefers.'* « To deride the miseries 
^f the unhappy, is inhuman; and wanting compas- 
sion towawis them, is ^mchristian/* « and to want 
compassion.^ <«* The parliament addressed the king, 
and has been ppgrogued the ,same day ;" " and waa pro* 
rogued." « His wealth and him bid a«eu to each other;** 
"and Ae." ** He entreated :4i$, my comrade and 1, to Ktc 
harmoniously-;** « comrade and me/* " My sister and 
her were on good terms ;** « and ahe^** " We often over- 
look the blefisings v^hich are in our possession, and are 
searching after those .Which are out of our reach :" Jt 
ought to be, " and search after.** 

.. .t . I .li t I J ill I I I I I 

• • This rule refers only to nouns and pronouns* Which have the 
tame bearing or rei»cion» with regard to other partt of the f<nt«acc» 
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1. Cbnjaactions are, indeed, frequentfy made to con-- 
neet different moods and tenses of verbs : but in these 
instances the nominative must generallyi if not always^ 
be repeated) which is not necessary, though it maybe 
done, under the construction to which the rule refers. 
We may say, ** He lives temperately, and he has long 
Sved temperately;** "He may return, but he mil not 
continue ; " She was proud, though slie is now humble :" 
but it is obvious, that the repetition of the nominative in 
such cases, is indispensable ; and that,' by this means^ 
the latter members of ^ese sentences ar*5 rendered not 
so strictly dependent on the preceding, as those are whicb 
come under the rule. Wheb, in the progress of a sen-^ 
fence, we pass from the aiBrmative to the negative form, 
or from the negative tt> the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative is always resurped : as, ^ He is rich, but he- 
is not respectable.** 5^ H^ is not rich, but he is respecta- 
ble." There appears to be, in general, equal reason fixp 
repeating the nominative, and resuming the subject, 
when the course of the sentence is diverted by a change 
of the mood or tense. The following sentences may 
therefore be improv^. ^ Anger glanoes into the breast 
cff a Wiseman, but will- rest only in the bosom of fools ;"' 
" but rests only ;'^ or, " but it will rest only." ** Virtue 
ia praised by many, and would be desired also, if her 
worth were really known ;" " and she would.** " The 
world begins to recede, and will soon disappear ;*' ^ and^ 
^will." 

RULE XIX. 

Some coojuQCtions require the indicative, fome' 
Ac fubjunctive mood, after themi It is a general 
xnle, that when fomething contingent or doubtful 
js implied, the fubjunctive ought to be ufed : as, 
*^ If I tvere to write, he would not regard it j" 
** He will not be pardoned, unless he repent.^ 

Conjunctions that are of a pofitive and abfolut^ 
aatuve rec^uire^ the indicative mood. " Af^ virtue^ 
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advances^ so vice recedes :" *' He is healthy, iecauss 
he is temperate." 

The conjunctions, if, thou^hj unless^ excefit^ whether^ 
&c. generally require the subjunctive mood after them : 
as, " If thou be aflflicted, repine not ;" " Though he ^lay 
me, yet will I trust in hina ;" " He cannot be clean, unleBA 
he wash himself:" " No gower, except \tv;ere given from 
above ;*' " tVhether it loere T. or they, so we preach." 
But even these conjunctions, when the sentence does not^ 
imply doubtj admit of the indicative : as, " Though he: 
is poor, he is contented." 

The following example may, in some measure, serve- 
to illustrate the distinction between tlte subjunctive and 
the indicative moods. " though he mere divinely in-- 
spired, and spake thereft»fe as the oracles of God, with 
supreme authority,; though he were endued with super- 
natural powers, and could, therefore, have confirmed the 
truth of what he uttered, by miracles ; yet, in compile, 
ance with the way in which human nature and reasona* 
Me creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned.'*' 
That our Sayiotir was divinely inspired; and endued with 
supernatural powei^, ai*e positions that are here taken 
for granted, as not admitting the feastdbubt ; they would 
therefore have been better expressed in^ the indicative 
mood : " JiiQughh^ was divinely inspired; though he wew 
endued with supernaturs^l powers.'* The subjunctive is 
used in the like improper manner in the followino; ex-^ 
ample : " Though he 'nfcre a son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence, by the things which he suffered." But, in a ^^milar. 
passage, the indicative, with great propriety, is employ- 
ed to the same purpose; ** Though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor/* 

1. Lesty and thcu^ annexed to a command preceding, . 
necessarily require the subjunctive mood : as, " Love not- 
€Jeep, l(^st thou cwne to poverty ;'* " Reprove nota scom- 
cr, leat he hate thee j" " Take heed that thou sfuak not: 
tnJ^cob." 
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If with bvX following it, when futurity is denoted, ife- 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, «i/*he (/o^^Mouch 
the hills, they shall smoke ;"-" If he 6e but discreet, he 
; will succeed.'* But the indicative^ught to be used", on 
* this occasion, wlien future time is not signified s as, " //^ 
' in this expression, he does bui jest, no offence should be 
■ taken ;" " iJT she w bm sincere, I am happy.** The 
same distinction applies to the following forms of ex- 
pression : « If he do submit, «V will be from necessity ;**' 
** Though he doea submit, he is not convinced;*' **If 
thou do not reward this service, he willbediscourag;ed9** 
' " If thou do8t heartily forgive him, endeavour to forger 
the offence.*' 

3. In the foHowtng instances, the conjunction that^ ex- 
. pressed or utidei^tood, seemsto.be improperly accom- 
; panied with. the subjunctive mood. ^^So much she 

dkeaded his tyranny, tliat the fote of her friend she dare 
^ notlamei)^*** ^ He reasoned so arti^ly that his friends 

movHd listen, and think yhat'} he were not wrong.** 

3* The same conjunction governing both the indica** 
tlve and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence,' 
and in the same circumstances, seems to be a great 
impropriety: as in these instances. « ijf there df but 
one body of legislators, it is no bettef than a tyranny ; - 
if there are only two, there will want a casting voice.*' 
*^ If A man have a hundred sheep, and one of them w^ 
gone astray," &c. 

4tf Almost all the ff regularities, in the constftiction of 
any language, have arisen from the ellip^s of some 
words, which were originally inserted in the sentence, 
and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this has 
been the case with respect to the conjunctive form of^ 
words, now in use ; which wilt a'ppear from the follow-. 
ing examples^ " We shall overtkke him though he 
fw*,-** that is^ ^ though he should run ;'* " Unless he act 
prudently^ he will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, 
** unless he shall act prudently/* '^ If he succeed snid 
iAtain his end; he will not be the iiappier for it ;'* that as^^* 
R 2 
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^ If he $hQidd succeed, and should obtmn his end."" 
These remarks and examples are designed to show the 
original of our present conjunctive^ forms of expression ; 
and to enable the student to examine the propnety of 
Qsung t^em, hy,titcing the. words iif jquestion to thtar'^ 
proper .odgin and ancient connexions. . But it is neces^a^ « 
ly to 4>e^nioJ^ particular on this subj^ and therefore 
ve sh^U^dd a €&w 'Observations ^spectijng it. 

That part of the verb khich grammarians call the pre* 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future. s^ifr- 
caUon. This is effected by varying the terminations of , 
the; second and third persons singular of the indicative ; 
as will be evident from the following examples : *< If 
thou prmpp-y thoii shouldst be. thankful ;" ^^ Unless he. 
9tud^ more closely, be will* never- be learned/* Some 
ivriters however would express thes6 sentiments without 
those variations ; <* If thou/^ro^«*^«^," &c. ** Unless be 
Indies/*' bid axid as there is great diversity of practice 
in- this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re-^ , 
marks, to^ assist them in distinguishing the right appli- 
cation of. these different forms of expressionf It may.* 
be considered as a rule, that the changes of termination 
are. n^cessaay, when these two circumstj^nced concur : 
Ist, When tlie subject is of a dubious and .contingent na« 
ture;,and 2d, When the verb has a reference to future,^ 
timet In the following sentences, both, these, cinqum*- 
stances will be found to unite t," K thou ini^re another, 
thou wilt hurt thyself;" " He hins a h^d heart ; and if; 
he eontinue impenitent^ he must suffer ;** " He will 
maintain his principles, though he lose his estate ;" ^ 
^ Whether he succeed or not^ his intention is laudable^;*' 
«il| he he not prosperous, he will not repine i!l « If a 
mwisfmie his servant, and«he dicy* &c. Exodus xxi. 30. * 
In all these examples, the things sigtiified by the^verbs 
are, uncertainy and re^r-. to future tinie. But in the in- 
stances which follow, future time iftnot>referred to ; and 
therefore a different construcUon takes place; << If thott ^ 
S)v«sf vistmutiy^ thou jut haj^y ;'' ^ Unless, be mem^K. 



lirbat he saysy he is doubly faithless ;*^ <^ If he aUowa iher 
excellence of tirtue, he does not r^;ard her precepts ;** 
^^ Though hi^^9eema to be simple and artless, he has de- 
ceived us^V ^* Whether virtue is better than rank or 
wealthy, admits not of any dispute ;" <^ If thoa beHeveet 
with aJl thy heart, thou mayst," Sec* ^c/« viii. S7.-— ~ 
There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, 
tft- which ndther contingency nor futurity is denoted ; 
as>** Though heexcela her in knowledge, she fer ei- 
ceeds him in virtue/* " I have no doubt of his princi- 
ples : but if he belicuea the truths of religion, he does 
mtact^-accordiiig to th^m/' 

That both the circumstances of contirigenc)rand ^fu- 

' tarity are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering 
the terminations, will be evident, by inspecting the fol- 
lowing examples ; which -show that there are instances 
in which neither of the circumstances alone implies the 
6tiier.- In the thVee examples following, contmgcncy 

'is denoted, but -not futurity, ^ If*he think$ as hte speaks, 
he may safely be trusted.*' " If he'w now-disposed to . 
it^ I will perform the operation." <* He acts uprightly^ . 
unless be deceives me." In the following sentences, Ma- 
turity is signified, but not contingency. ^ As soon as 
the sun setsy.lt will be cooler." *^ As the autunm ad^ 
vanees^, these birds will gradually emigrate^" 

It appears, from, the tenor of tbe^ examples- adduced, 
that the rules above-mentioned may be extended to aa- 

.. sert, that in cases wherein contingency and futurity do 
not concur, 4t is not proper latum the. verb from its sig- 
nification of present time, nor to vary^its form or ter- 

, mination. Th^ verb would then, be in the. indicative 
mood, whatever conjunctions might abend it.p— If these 
Eules, which, seem ^o form the true distinction between 
the subjunctive and the indicative moods in. this tense, 
were adopted and established in practice, we should have, 
on this point, a prim»ple of decision simple and precise, . 
and readily applicable to every case that might occur«-^- 
HiwiUf d^ibtless) sometimes bsippen^ that, onthi»,ojk- 
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elision, as well. as on many other occasions, a strict ad« 
herence to grammatical rules,^ wotM render the langua^ \ 
stiff and formal : but when ca^es of this sort occur, it is 
better to give the expression a different turn, than to 
isolate grammar for the sake of easCy or even of ele- 
gance. Sec Rule \4i Mote 2* 

5* On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to maJ^e 

^ a few observations. Some writers express themselves 
ip the perfect tense as follows : << If thou /kxve detecmia- 
ed, we must submit:" ^' Unless he Aav^ consented, the 
writing will be void :" but we believe that few authors^ 

. of critical sagacity write, in this manner. The proper 
ferm seems to be, " If thou Aaai determined j unless he 
to Gonsentedy ' kc. conformably to what we meet with- 
in the Bible : /' I have surnamed thee, though thou haae 
l^t known me.'* Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. " What is the hope of 
the hypocrite, though he haih gained," Sccr Job, xxvii. 8* • 
See adso *dct»x\vm, 4v , 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes^ 
liiiieet with such expressions as these ; << If thou Aad ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the- 
advantage ;'* " Unless thou shall speak the whole truths 
we cannot determine V* " If thou will undertake the bu- 
flihess, there is little dou^t of success." This mode of* 
repressing the auxiliaries does not appear tp be war- 
ranted by the general practice of correct writers. They- 
shodld be hadst, shalty andiK)«f/: and we find them used- 
in this form, in the sacred Scriptures- 

« If thou hadst known, &c. Luke xix. 47* *^ If thott' 
fiddsf been here," tec* John xi. 21. ^ If thou fo//r, thou** 
canst make me clean," Mm. viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam,^ 
B. 27. . Mah. xvii. 4; 

.7« The second person »ngular of' the imperfect tense * 
in,, the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied^ 
,1% its teripipataon ; as, V If ^^^u loved hinit truly> thoa« 
wouldst obey. him;!' ^ Xhougjti thau itid ceaform^ thot^^ 
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hast gaitled nothing by it." This variation, however, 
appeals to be improper. Our present version of the 
Scriptures, whkh we again refer to, as a good grammati^ 
cal authority in points of this nature, decides against it. 
« If thou kneweai the gift," SccVo/in iv. 10. « If thou 

. didsf receive it, why dost thou, glory ?" &c. I Cor» iv. 7. 

, See also Ban. v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that 
the form of the verb to be^ when used subjunctively in the 

. . imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly 
Tatied from that which, it ha» in the imperfect of the- 
tcidieattve mood ; as the learner wiU ||erceivA by turning- 
to the conjugation of that verb.^- 

8. It ^ay not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
' auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the 
subjunctive j d^ not change the termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say, ** If thou mayst or 
eanat go ;" " Though tlJou mghtat live ;" « Unless thou 
' cotUdsi read ;•* " If thou toouldst learn ;" and not ** If 
thou nuttf or can go," kc. It is sufficient, on this point, 
to adduce the atHkorities of Johnson and Lowth ; ^ If 
thou ^fknddei go-;** Jefineoru. ^ If' thou fnayst^ mghtet^ op 
' €oukUt love ; ■ Dowth^ Seme authors thmk, that when 
' that expresses the motive or fend, the terminatxon ^.these 
auxiliaries should be varied: asr, " I' adfise thee, tftat 
^ thou may beware ;** " He cheeked thee, that ihoxt ahotdd 
not presume :'* but thefe does not appear to be any 
i gfoufid for this exception. If the^xpression^f '* condi« 
- tionf doubt, contingency^*' &e. does not warrant a change 
•in the^rm of these auxiliaries, why should they have it, 
'. when a motlve^r end is expressed \ The translators of 
the Scriptures do'not appeaMa have made the distinc« 
• >tion contended for. ^' Thou buildest the wall, that thou 
\^may9$ be tbei* king,*' Mh^ vi. 6. « There is forgive- 
ness with thee, tf^a thou nuiyBt be feared." Psalms' 
cxxx. 4« 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it 
appears, that with respect to what is termed the present' 

* See obfervations on the manner of conjugating the. fubjiinctivc . 
np^^t ^gc9 99, ioa*-»iQ4«, 
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tense of any veri), when the circumstances of contingeiicjr 
and futurity concury. it is proper to vary the terminations* 
of the second and third persons singular: that lyithout 
the concurrence of ^hose circumstances, the terminalioiui 
should not be altered ; and that Uie verb and the auxilia* 
ries of the three past tenses, and- the auxiliaries of the 
future, undergo no alterations whatever: except the 
imperfect of the verb to be^ which, in cases denoting coo-- 
tingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular- 
number. See A 90. The Mite, 

After perusing, what has been advanced on this sub- 
ject^ it win be natural for the student to inquire, what is 
the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians' 
think it extends only to what is called the present tense 
of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and Is the imperfect tense of the 
verb to bcy when it denotes contingency: because in- 
these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of varia- 
tion ; and they suppose that it is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods* It is the opimoa* . 
of other grammarians, that, besides the two cases just 

. mentioned) all verbs in^ the three past, and the two fu* 
ture tenses, are in the subjunctive njood, when they de«^ 
note contingency or uncertainty, though they have not 
any change of termination ; and that, when contingency 

-is not signified^ the verb, through, all these five tenses, 
belongs to the indicative mood^ whatever conjunction 
may attend it. They think, that the definition and|ui- 
ture of the subjunctive mood, have no reference to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; 
and that the subjunctive mbbd may as p^perly exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood,^ 
which has no terminations different from those c^ the 
indicative* The decision of this point may not, by some- 
grammarians, be thought of much consequence. But 
the rules which ascertain the propriety of varying, or not 
varying, the terminations of the verb, will certainly be 
deemed important. These rules-may be well observed,^ 
nithout a uniformity of sentiment respecting the nature 
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.and limits of the subjunctive mood. For further remaite 
on the subject, see pages 78 — 60. 84«*-86. 103«—104. 
108— ni.» 

9. Some" conjunctions have their cosrespondent con- 
junctions belonging to them, so that^ in the subsequent 
member of the sentence, the latter a&swers.to the for- 
mer: as, 

1st, Thoughf'-^et^ neverthdesaj as, " Tbm^h he was 
>rich, yet for our sakes he became poor." 

2d, IVhether^-^or : as, " Whether he will ^. or oot, I 
xannot tell." 

3d, MthtT'^-^or : as, " I will either send it, or bring it 
myself*" 

4th, Mifher^'-^ior.: as, ^ JVeither thou nor I am able to 
compass it." 

5th, .^«-^-a9 : expressing a comparison of equality : as^ 
-** She is CM amiable as her sister." 

6th, ./f«-^-so : expressVng a comparison of equality : a^ 
'** Aa the stars, «o shaH thy seed be." 

7th, Jis'^^'BOi expressing a comparison of quality : at; 
** ^9 the one dieth, 80 dieth the other." 

0th, Sd*^^^ : with a verb expressing a domparison of 
><)uality : as, <^ To see thy glory, aoas I have «eeo thee in 
.the sanctuary." 

* We have ftatod, for the ftudent't informatioB, the different 
•opinions of grammaoaoe, ref^ectingthe £ngrlUh Subj^ctivf Mood: 
irirsft that which fuppofcs there is oo fuch mood in our language ; 
SeconJlyy that which extends it nQ.farthcr than the variations of the 
'verb extend ; Thirdly, that which we have adopted, and ^plained 
•at \xcgt\ jmd'whieh, in general, coirefponds with the views of the 
moft apptv»ved writers on Englifh Gnunmar. We mav add a FvurA 
<]plnion ; which appears to pcffiefs, at leaft, much plau£bility. This 
•^pinion admit; the arrangement we have given, with one variation, 
iiamely, that of affiening to the firft tenfe of the fubji^nctive, two 
forms^ tft, diat whidi umply denotes contingency: as, ** If he tk^ 
tire* k, 1 will perform -the c^ration;" that is, ** if he iww«deiires 
it i" odly, that wfakh denotes both contingency and futurity : as, 
f< If, he desire iX, I. will perform the operation;'* that is, ** If he 
^0IQuid beret^tr defire it.** This laft theory of the fubjunctive mood, 
'clatms the tneric of rendering the whole fyftem of the moods colli* 
fifiene andjvguJar ; of bdng more conformable than any other, to 
the definition of the fubjunctive; and of not referring to the indica- 
tive mood forms of e]i:pz;efliQQ, which ill accord .with its fimplidty 
.and oature. 
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^h, ^b— <i«; with a negative and an adjectire express- 
ing a comparison of quantity : as, " Pompey was not so 
great a man aa Caesar.'* 

1-Otb, Sch'-^hat: expressing a consequence*: as, "He 
was Ao fatigued, that he could scarcely inove.^' 

The conjunctions .or and normay oft^n be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose character 
was not sulficiently vigorous, wor decisive, assented to the 
measure.*'* In this sentence, or would perhaps have 
been better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the 
negation in the former part of the sentence, and there- 
fore gives more emphasis to the expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both sin- 
gly and in paira. The following ai^ examples of this 
impropriety. " The relations are so uncertjBiin, as that 
they require a great deal ot examination*;" it should be, 
^* that they require,*' &c. " There was no man so san- 
giMne, who did not apprehend some HI consequences :*' 
it ought to be, " So sanguine as not to apprehend,** &c.4 
or, "no man, *how sanguine soever, who did not," 8cc. 
" To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge his 
power." " Tins is no other but the gate of paradise." 
In both these instances, i>ut should be tfian* ^ We should 
sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope j whetherthey 
are such as we may reasonably expect from them i^hat 
they propose/' &c. It ought to be, " that we may rea- 
sonably," Sec " The duke had not befhaved with that 
loyalty as he ought to have done f ** with which he^oughl*'' 
" In the order as they lie in his prefece:*' it should be, 
** in order as they lie ;" ©r, "in the order in which they 
lie.*! " Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;** **.a« 
cost him,'* &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he 
is now commonly painted ;** " such a scarecrow," fiic. " I 
wish I could -do that justice*to his memory, to oblige the 
painters," &c. j " do such justice cwto oblige," &c. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginaing 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. « Wert there no 
difference, there would be no choice." 
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A double conjuncUve, in two correspondent clauses of 
a sentence, is sometimes made 4xse oft as, ^ Had he 
done this, he had escaped ;" *< Mid, the limitations on the 
prerogative been, in bis time^ qx^Xp ifixed and certain, his 
integrity had made him regard 9S^cred, the boundaries 
of the constitution." The sentence in the common form 
would have read .thus : ^' If the limitations on the pre- 
rogative had been, £cc. his integrity wouU hare made 
him regard,*' &c. 

The particle a», when it is connected with the pronoun 
such^ has the force of a relative pronoun : as, "Let'«/cA 
as presiime to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct ;" which is equivalent to, " Let tJte/n who presume," 
&c. But when used by itself, this particle is to be con- 
sidered as a Conjunction} or perhaps as an adverb* See 
the Key. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to notxuith^tanding. The words for all 
tfiaty seem to be top low. " The word was in the moutU 
of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be^ 
fiecret/' 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence* ^ It cannot 
be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
from that of every other language*" 

The word excefit is far preferable to. other thaxu " It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.'' 
ExcefU is also to be preferr^ to all but. " They were 
J)^py all but the stranger.'* / 

In the two following phrases,, the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted ; *f Which nobocjy presumes, or is so- 
sanguine a to hope." " I mu/st, however, be so just ^ to 
own/' ., \ '•. . 

The conjunction that x^ often properly omitted, and 
understood ; as, " I beg you woukl come. to me ;" " See 
thou do it not ;" instead of " that you would," " that 
thou do*'' But in the following and naany similar phrases, 
this conjunction were, much better inserted: '*.Yet it is 
reason the memory of their virtues remain to posterity.'*. 
It should bC} ^^et it is just that the memory," Sec* 

■ S 
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When the qasilkies of dLffieseot things are com-i 
pared, the latter noun or prpnounMs not governed' 
by the conjunction thaj>j or as^ but agrees ^yith thp 
ycrbj or is goveirned by the verb^ or the prepq.-. 
fitbn^ exprefled or underftood : as, ** Thou ar* 
wifer than I ;" that is, « than I am." " The^ 
loved him more than me 5" i. e< " more th^n they 
loved me." " The fentiment is well expreiftd by 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;" 
that is, " than by him."* 

The pmpriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding^ as well as in some other forms, may be disco^ 
vered, by supplying the words that are not expressed ; 
which will be evident from the following instances of 
erroneous construction. " He can read belter than me."' 
^ He is a« good as her/* «< WhetTiei^ 1 he present or' 
BO.** " Who did this ? Me." By supplying the words' 
understood in ei^ch of these phrases, their i^nproprjety 
and governing rule will appear : as, ** Better than I can 
read ;*' " As good as she is ;" " Present or not present ;*•" 
«* I did it." - 

1. By not attending to this mle, many errors have 
been committed : a number of which is subjoined, as .a 
furtliter caution and direction tq the learner. ,** Thou art - 
a much greater loser than ine by his death." ** She suf-. 
fers hourly more than me." *' We contributed a third* 
more than the Dutch, who were obliged to the same^ 
J>roportion more than us.**" ^*Kip^ Charles, and more; 
than him, the duke and the popish facrion, wfci*e at liber-' 
ty to form new schemes." .**^'be drift of all his sermdns' 
was, to prepare the*Jews fb? the reception of a prophet 
XHi^tierthan him, and whose shoes he was not worthy 
to bear.*' " It was not the wbrk of so eminent 'an au- 
thor, as him to whom it was first imputed.** « A stone 
18 heavy, and the sand Weighty ; but a fool*s wrath is 

■> * V ^I " ' ■ ■ ' -til l! II » I ■■ I . ■ I I ■ - I 

* See ch« TentJk edition of the Key : Rttle xs. 1 ht Note; ■ 



heavier than therh toth." " If the king give us leave, we 
may petform the office as well as them that do." In these 
passages it ought to be, " /, w<?, Ae-, they^ respectively •" 
■ When the relative who immediately follows Man, it 
fieetns to foriti an exception to the SOth rule ; for in that 
tonneicion, the relative must be in the objective case: as, 
"Alfred, thdhwhom^ a greater king never reigned,'* Sec. 
'* Beelzebub, than whonty Satan excepted, none higher 
sat,*' &c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
pei-sonal pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina- 
tive case ; a»< " A greater king never reigned thccn hcj* 
that is, ^Uhanhe was." "Beelzebub, M<wi he," &c. ; 
tha't is, « ihah he sat** The phrase than whtmty is, bow- 
evfer, avoided by the best modern writers. 

RULE XXI. 

\ To "ivoW difiigree*ble repetitions, and to ex-i 
t)f^fs b*ut. ideas m fe«? words, an dlipfis, or omiiT- 
fion of feme words, is frequently admitted. In- 
ftead of Taying, " H6 was a learned man, he was 
a wife man, and he was a good man ^" we make 
tfft xX the dlipfis, and fay, "He was a learned^ 
wife, ^hd good man.'' 

When the bmiflion of words would obfcure the 
ientence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
impropriety, they muft be expreffed. In the fen* 
tence, ** We are apt to love who Idvie us,'' the 
tvord them (hould be fupplied. " A beautiful field 
and trees," is not proper language. It ihould be^ 
*:^ Beautiful fields and trees;" or, "A beautiful 
field and firc trees." 

Almost all compounded sefntfence's are vnote or Jesi 
eliiplical ; some examples ot which may bfe seen undet 
the different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the artftle is thus used ; •* A inan, 
woman, and child :^ that is, *^ a ^an, a wotnan, and k 
child." « A house and garden ;'* that is, ** a house and 
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a garden/' <^ The sun and moon ;*' tha^ is» ^ the sun 
Am the moon.'* «* The day and hour,;" that iS| " the 
day and the hour." In all these instances* the artiple 
being once expressed, the repetition of it becotmes unne-' 
cessary. There is, however, an exception to this obser* 
vation, when some peculiar emphasis requices a repeti* 
tion ; as in the following sentence. ^ Not only the year^ 
but the day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of 
the last article would be improper. Wheo a different 
form of the article is requisite, th© article is also proper- 
ly repeated : as, "a house and an orchard ;" instead of> 
^' a house and orchard*" 

2. The noun is frequently omitted iri the following 
manner. ^^ The laws of God and man j" that is, " tlie 
laws of God and the laws of man." In some Very eih- 
phatical expressions, the ellipsis should hot be used : as, 
<' Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God;'* 
which is more empha^tical than, '^ Christ the power and 
wisdom of God.** 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following^ 
manner. ^ A delightful garden and orchard ;" that iS| 
" a delightful garden arid a delightful orchard j" ** A 
Vttle man and woman ;" that is, " A little man and a lit4> 
tie woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the 
adjective ought to have exactly the same signification^ 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the fatter sub- 
stantive as to the farmer ; otherwise the ellipsis should 
not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns 
of different numbei's : as, " A magnificent house and 
gardens." In this case it is better to use another adject 
tive ; as, " A magniftcent house and fine gai'dens.** 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the fironotm, ^ X 
love and fear him •^" that is, "I love him,. and I fear 
him.'* " MyAouse >nd lands ;" that i^s, « my house and 
mylaiids*" In these instances the ellipsis may take 
place with ph)priety ; but if we would be more express 
and emphatical, it must not be used : as, << His friends 
and his foes i" " My sons and my daughters." 
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;: ;iD wto^Jit the comtoOD forms tX Speech, tbe relatfte 
fitt>fioHii » tisu3ll|r dimtled ; 8% ^ This is the man the^ 
loffei'' instead of, '^ This is the man Mom they love, 
ff .The^setne the g^s they bought $" for, << Theae are 
ti^igoods nMdt tia^y bdoght." 

. vdn i)aaip)ex semencea^ it i^ much better to have tht 
^fcOativerpi^iniaii expressed : as it is hodie proper tb sajr,. 
^ The posture in which I lay," than, " In«the postufe 1 
lay :'*.*' The horse on which I rode, fell down;'* thaa 
^'T'i^e hoy^ Ii9de,%1i d^^^ 

" ' Thfe kntec<ed^n't,titid <!he relative connect the parts of 
Vse'nfehce^dgethcr,jand, to prevent obscurity and conftj-^ 
^ioh, shoilla ktiswer to' each oth^r with great exactness. 
" We speak that we do know, and testify that we have^ 
i^rt**' "liet^ the^^lip^^ is manifestly tit1prQ^er,/lind 
4M^ht -to be supplied ; as, ^^ We ^eakthat wfuch we do' 
. ; Slow, and tesufy tbtit vfhich. we have seen." 

"^.'The ellii^sisof the t)eri i^ used in the folio wing^iii- 
iitain<^^sV " Theitian was old and crafty ;" that is, " the 
tn^Q Wks old, and .the man was crafty." ^'She was 
youfig, ahd beautiful, and good ;'Mhat is, <<She was- 
yoUhg, she Vas beautiful, and she was good.'' <* Thou> 
irt poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and 
toaked." If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last sen-^ 
tence, thou dH Ought to be repeated before eath of the; 
adjectives^ 

-; .iff tti^soch efiunteratkm, ^e choose to point out one 
piHi|ietty above tbe rest, that property must be placed last, 
IHid tbe ellipsis au{ip]ied: as, ^ She is young, and beatrti^ 
fel, and she is good.''' ) 

« I wentto see and hear hira^j^y'thatisi '^ Fivent tosee 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance there- 
is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb / w<?«r, but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is go« 
vernedby'it. i 

filQj did, havcyTtady nhally wiHy may y mighty and the rest 
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ofthcauxilianes of the compound tenses, are frequetttly 
used alone, to^iare the lepecitiofi of the vetb : as, *^ife 
regards his word, but thou dost not :" i. e* ^ dost not 
regard it." " We succeeded, but. they did not;" ^*did 
not succeed." '^ I have learned my task,^bi:k tlioa hast 
AOt ;'' «' hast not learned*" ^ Tltey most, and they 
(shall be. punished -/' that is^; ^ they must • be piinhfaed*? ' 
SeetbeKsir. "■. . . >: .' ■ i.- vu.: •;: i - 

6, The elfipsls of the .a(Jtverb is ^sed In the Tollowiny 
manner. "He spoke and acted wisely ;*? that is^^'itie 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely.** /* Thrice Tyvent 
and offered my service ;" that is,, « 'thrice I went, and 
thrice I offered my service.**' . . .,. 

T. The ellipsis of the fireposkicnyW wcJl as of the Terby 
is jseen in the following instances : >^ He went mto the 
abbeys, halls, and pubiici>nildings^V'- tl^ait; ii^, .^hewent 
into the abbeys, he v/ent;nto th^ halls, and be went into 
the public .buildipes." . " He al^ went tlY^Q^gh'all;the 
streets, and lanes of the city ;" that is, " ThrpugK all the 
streets, and through, all the lanes," &c. '**He spoke to 
every man and woman there,** that is, *Mo eveiy man 
and to every vroman.** " This day,, ne.xt month, last 
year ;** that is, " on this day, in the next month, in the 
last year ;** " The Lord do that which seemeth him 
good ;'* tnat is, " which seemeth to him." 

B. The elUpfiisiif the c^nfumHon is as fellows :.^TIiey; 
confess the poiwer^ wisdom,; goodness^ and k>ye,.of t|ielr 
Creatdr;" i. e. ^^the power^y and wisdom, and goodness^ 
and love of," Sec. " Though I love him, I do not .flatter 
Jbim,*' that is, " Thougfl I ioVe biin> ^e/[ I da not flatter 
biffu" y > : . . • 

9. The elfipsis of the interjection is not very conunon ; 
ft, hov^ever, is sometimes used: as, " Oh t pity and 
aharae !" that is, " Oh pity I Qh shame I** 

As the dfipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might, be 
^iven ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 



.In the fotlowingi instance there is a very conskferable 
one: ^^ He will often ai^e^ that if this part of our 
tiade i?ere wdl cuUiTated, we should gain from one na- 
tion j and if another, from another ;*' that is, ^< Hewitt 
often argue, that if this part of oar trade were well cul- 
tivated, we should gaki from one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cuUivated) we should gain 
ftoni another nation." 

' ' The foHbwhig' instances, though short,' cbntsun much 
of the eUlp^^ ; '^ Wo is mft.i'* i.:e. « wo k to me." « To 
let Wood ;'* ue. ,'^ to let out Wood/* " To let down ;*• 
i/e. f* to let it fall or slide down/' "To w^Ik a mile ;'* 
i.^e. " to walk through the space of a mile.*' « To sleep 
ill night i" i;<e. <* to sleep through all the night." ^ To 
go: a* fishings" ** To go a huntifig;" i; e. *^ to go on a 
fishing voyage or Wisiness ir ^ to go on a hunting party .'* 
« 1 dine at two o'clock ;** i. e. <* at two of the clock.** 
<^ By sea, by land, on shore :*' i. e« ** By the sea, b^ thd 
land,, oai^e shore/* ■ , -. : " , i . 

10. The exartfiples that fellow are produced to show 
the itttpropriety of ellipsis in some particular casesr 
♦'Tfre tend was always possessed, during pleasure, bjr 
thosie intrusted with the command ;** it shouM be. "those 
persona intrusted;'* or, ** those Wi^o were intrusted.** "If 
he had read further^ he wbuld have found several of 
his objections might have been spared?" that is, "he 
would have' found t^a( several of his objections,*' Scc< 
*^'here is nothing ihelFi are more deikfient in, than know* 
tng their own characters.**^ It ought to be^ " nothing in 
tpfath raenf*' and,' *' than in khowing.** '^^I scarcely 
know any part of natural philosophy would yield more 
variety srtid use;** it should ht^ ^ tfhicfi would yield,** 
&c. " In the temper of mitid he was then ;** i.e. "in 
v^ich he then was/* "The Ijktle satts&ction and con- 
sistency, to be fiMlnd in" most of the systems of divinity 
I have met with, made me betake myself to the sole 
leading of^he Scriptures :'* it Ought to he^r " vjhich ^ 
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to be fbond,'* znd^whkh^l inve nietnin^.'* <^ Hefle- 
sired they might go to the altar to^h^- and jomtif 
return tlueir thaolu to whom only ^ny-vibn due?*'' I» ei 
• to him to whom/' fcc 

RULE xkiii. . •^ . ., 

All the parts of alcnterice fbpula fjorrefpond to^ 
each other: a regular and dependent <onftructipo, 
throughottt) fhoold be carefully prefefvtd. The 
following fentcncc is thcfefore inacetrtate : " fite 
-was more beloved^ but not fo mucK admired, at 
Cinthio.'^ Mori ret|uire8 ihan after it^ w^Ucb:lt 
no where found in the f(enteliee. ft fhotiild be, *^lili 
was more, beloved than Cinthio, but not fo muclf 
admired.^ 

This rule may be considered as compreh6ndhig all (h«i 
preceding ones ; and it will also apply to many forms of 
sentences, which 'noi\e of those riiles can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality may^seem to render it uselesst 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples) 
we shall perceive its utility ; and that it i^ calculated to 
prove the propriety or impropriety of many modes of 
expression, which the less general. ruM' cannot deter- 
mine.* . , . 
. ^< This dedication may sei:ve for almost any book) tbat 
has, is, or shall be pubjiished/- .1^ ought to be, ^' that 
has been, or shall be published*'' <^ He nt^s guidedJ)/ 
interests always different, soBKetimea contrary to, those 
of the cpromunity j" "different /ro;>t;" or, " alw3*ys 
differehtfrcHn those of the community, and sometimes 
contrary to them.** : " Will it bo ui^ed that these books 
are as old, or even pider than tradition V* The wordft, 
'< as old," and " older, cannpt b^^e a. common regiment 
it should be ." as old as tradition, or eVen oldte/^ ^ It re* 
^ires few talents to which most men are not bofn, or 
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at least may not^cquire;" <^ or which, at least, they may 
not acquire." ** The <:ourt of chancery frequetitly miti- 
glkies and breaka the teeth of the comnion law." In this 
Gonstruction, the fit*st verbis said,' ^' to mitigate the teeth 
of the common law/' which is an evident solecismi. 
^^ Mitigates the cohimon iaw, and breaks the teeth of it," 
would have been grammaticaL 

" They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crowa;" " grow into good lan- 
^«age>" is very improper. " There is neverwafnting a 
aet of evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, pri- 
vate hatred, or filthy lucre^ are always ready,*' &c. We 
say properly, *^ A man acts out of mad zeal," or, *^ out 
of private hatred;" but we cannot say, if ^e would 
^pe4k English, «< he acts but ©f filthy lucre." ** Tadou- 
Ue 'iier kindness and caresses of me ;" the word *^ kind- 
m^s". requlires to be followed hy either to or for, and caii^ 
not be constnaed with the preposition of, '^ Never was 
xnan so teased9 or suffered half the uneasiness, as I 
baiqe done this evening :" the first and third clauses, viz. 
** Never was man so teased, as I have done this eveii- 
ing," cannot be jcaned without an impropriety ; and to 
oonnect the second and third, the, word Marmust be sub- 
^tuted for e^s *' Or suffered half the uneasiness that I 
have done;'^ or else« ^ half so much uneasiness as I 
have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another ; ** Udiv much soever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may 
yet h^ve a more comfortable prospect of future times.** 
The sentence would be more correct in the following 
form : " Thofu^h the reformation of this degenerate age 
is neurit^ to. be despaired of,** &c. 

« Oh I shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor nay 
life, with the blood-thirsty; in whose hands is wicked- 
ness, and their n^ht hand is fiill of '^gifts." As the pas- 
sagei introduced by the copulative conjunaion om/s was 
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■ot JQtended a^ a coniUnoatton of the ptibdpidjttid itid6« 
pendem part of tbe sentenccy bat x)f the dependent pitirt, 
the relative inffu^e should have been dsed rasieadcf the 
possessive theirs viz. '^ and itAoBe tight-hand ts fiilt of 
gifts." 

*' 'Efe bath not jseen> nor «ar heardt nwiher J^ave en- 
tered into the heart of man, the tbin^wfatth^^od hatll 
pi^ejpafed: foi! them tJbat love: him%'* There seems to be 
an imprc^riety inthis'sentence^ in which the sametouM 
serves in.a double capadty^ performing at the same time 
the offices: both of the nominative and objective easiest 
'' Neither hath it entered kito the he^ft of man^ to cc^np> 
ceive tbe things," &c. ^tvoutd have been regular. 

« We have the power of retaining, aitefring, and coni^ 
pQ«in^ings those images whicir we haye.onice receii«ii> 
intp pill the varieties of picture and raifian.'' R is Vt4n^ 
prpp^ to sHy, <( ake^ngand c(»anp6un<tit)gtlM»eink^g¥ 
which we have once received, into all xbSt varieties <jf 
picture mod vision ;■' but We can .with n6tm)pneity M^ 
** retaining them into all tlie Varieties ;" aad y^ accfiv^ 
ii^ to the manner ifi "fvhich tlie words are fanged,^ ^M 
construction is unavmdable : for " retaining, altering^ 
and compounding," are participles, each of whith equali- 
ty refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, thtose imiV' 
ge^; and that noua again is necessarilyxonnected with 
the following preposition, into. The conslrucUon might 
^sily have been rectified, by dis|oihihg the participle r<?- 
taimng from the other two participles, in this wayt 
'' We have the power of retaining those images which 
we have once received, and of altering and compounding 
them into all the varieties of picture and vi^on ;'* or^ 
perhaps, better thus : ** We have the power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding, those Images which wii 
have once received, and of forming thtm into all the 
yaneties of picture and vision.** 

INTERJECTIONi 

For the syntax of the Interjection, See Rule v. Note 
11. page \5% 
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As we- have finished tfce explanation of the different 
parts of » speech, and the hites for forming them into 
sentences, it is now proper to give some examp^sof the 
manner- in wi^ich the learners should be exercised, in 
order tQ prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar 
to them. This is called parsing. The nature of the 
_ subject, as. weU as the adaptation of it to learners, re- 
quires that it should be divided into two parts ; viz. pars« 
ing, as it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it 
respects both etymology and syntax.* 

sj^CT. 1. ^ecimen of efiyjmlogkid fiarmng. 
*' Virtue ennobles us/' 
Virtue is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. fDc*^ 
cB^ the noun.J MnnobleB is a regular verb active, in(3,i- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
(Refieat the present tenae^ the irnperfict teme^ and the fier^ 
feet particifile»i) f7* is a personal pi'onoun, of the.fii'st 
{Person plut^l, and " in the objective case. (Decline the 
pronoun*) ' 

/< Goodness will be rewarded." 
Goodness is a comn^on substantive, of the third person, 
the singular nttmber, and in the nominative case. (De* 
cHine it. J Witt be rewarded \% a rcjgirfar verb, in the pas-* 
sixre voice, the indicate ^ mood, the' first futuk^ tense, and^ 
the third perso>i»i<lgiiJar« ' (l^cftec^ the ftretenttense^ the- 
im/ierfi^ct temej and /he perfect particifite.J , .. j 

" Strive to improve." . . / 
Strive is an irrpgqj^.verb oeidter, in the.irapccativfi; 
mood, and of the sei^ondp«C9QI>singuIar. (Repeat thepre^s 
9eni tense, isfc.J . Tpimptoi^ is a regular verb neuter, and. 
in the infinitive mc^. : (Repeal the prema ttme, i^c } 



• See the • Gi3iq:a^ Direction*: for uliog the Englijlh E^ercifcs," , 
prefixed to the 'Erghth und every fybfeq'ueiu eidition of that boo|(. 

f Tlie ieamei* %iould trcciiioDally repeat all tlie moods andteofes 
of the verb. 
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"limc.fliesvOl hofw swiftly/' 
Tmei^^comnim substaDtive, of the third pep$anj .the 
singular number, ^nd in the nominative case. C Decline 
the noun.) . Flies is an irregular verb neuter, the indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the third persoi^ singular* 
(Refieca the present tenae^ isfcj 01 is an interjection. 
How and swiftly are adverbs. 

** Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 
Gfatitiuie is a com.mon substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
dine it, J Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense,. and the third person singular. (Refieat 
tlie present tense^ life, J A is the indefinite article. De- 
li^htfid is an adjective in the positive state. (Befieat the 
degrees of compansm.) Emotion is a common substan- 
tive of the third person, the singular number,, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it*) • 

^ They who forgive, act nobly.** 

They is a personal |»x>ndun^ of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,} 
Who is a relative pronoun, and tlie nominative case. 
(Decline it,) Forgive is an irregular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the thiixl person plural. 
(Refieat the present tenae^ is^c.) Act is a regular verb 
active, indicative mood, present ten^e, and the third per- 
son plural. ., (Repecu^ ^c) ^Mjf is. an adverb of qua- 
li |y . (Repeat the, degrees qf,^ cotnp^ri^9P *) ... 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted.''^ 
By is a prep>osition. Ltving is the present participle 
Df the i^gular neuter verb <* io'lm.'l^^Refieat Jhe partis 
ciples.) ^Temperately is aw adverb of q^aality. Ovr is an 
' 2ldj«ctivt pronoun of the possessive kind. -(Becline it.) 
^eb/^Ms a comni^on sub^ ihe third person, the 

sSftg^itf no t nbc r j >and tn-the- nonrinativrtase. (DecUt^e' 
it,) I» promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
(Repeat^ ^c.) ' ' * ' . . 



' ^WeshouldbekindtothemwhoareunkiDdtous*" 

We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plu- 
ral number, and in tlie nominative case. (Decline i>.) 
Should be is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential 
mood, the imperfect tense, and the first person plural. 
{Refloat the present tense, t^V.) land is an adjective, in 
the positive state. (^Repeat the degrees of com/iarison.) 
To is a preposition. Them is a personal pronoun, of the 
,third person, the plural number, and in the objective 
case. (^Decline it?) Who is a Telalive pronoun, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it,) Jrc is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person plural. {Repeat, kstc.) Unkind is an adjective in 
the positive state. {Repeat the drgrees of comparison,) 
To is a preposition. Us is a personal pronoun, of the 
first person, the plural number, and in thedbjective case* 
SficcUneit.) 

s EOT . 3 . Specimen of syntactical parsing. 
" Vice produces misery." 

VtcevA a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular nutnber,' and in the nominative case. Produces 
Is a regular verl\ active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the third person shigular, agreeing with its nominative 
" vice,'* according to Uule i. which says; {here repeat 
the ride,) Misery is a common substantive, of the third 
person, the singular number, and the objective case go- 
verned by the active verb " produces," according to rule 
^i. which says, Sec. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
' Peace is a common substantive. {Repeat the persony 
number, und ease*) And is a copulative conjunction. Joy 
is a common substantive* {Repeat the person^ numben, arid 
case.y Are is an irregula/ verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person plural, agreeing with 
the nominative case *' peace and joy," according to rule 
l\. which says ; {here repeat the rule.) Virtue*s Is a com- 
mon substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
T 
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beri and in the possessive case« governed by the substao^ 
tive ^^ crown 9" agreeably to rule x. which says, &c. 
Crown is acomn^on substantive^ of (he third pei'son, the 
singular number, and in the nominative casei agreeably 
to the fourth note of rule xi.. 

^* Wisdom or (oily governs us.** 
Wisdom is a conimon substantive. {R^eat the fiersoUf 
number^ and case,) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. JFoliy 
18 a common substantive. (^Repeqt tAefierson\ number^ and 
ease.) Governs is a regular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case " wisdom" or " folly," accord- 
ing to RULE* Hi. which says, &c. 1!% is a personal pro- 
iioun, o^ the first person, plural number, and in the ob- 
jective case, governed by the active verb " governs,** 
agreeably to rule xi. which says. Sec. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows.'* 
Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind,'^' 
agreeing with its substantive ^^ heart," accoi*ding to Note 
2 under rule yiii. which says, &c. JJeart is a coQimon 
substantive. {RefietU ilieiiersony number^ ^dcqee.) JKhottfs 
is ap irripguiar verb active, indicative mpod, present 
tense, third person ^ingu^^r, agreeing with its nominative 
case *^ heart/* according to rule i. which says, &c. Its 
is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and 
of the neuter gender, to agree with its substantive 
** heart," according to rule v.. which says, &c. it is in 
the possessive case, governed by the noun " sorrow^*' 
according to rulet x. which says, &c. Sorrovvs is a com^ 
mon substantive, of the third person, the plural number 
and the objective case governed by the active verb} 
'^ knpM^s^'' according to rule xf. which says, &c. 

" The man is happy who lives wisely.*' 

7%e is the definite article. Man is a cpmrnQU substan- 
tive, {^efieqt the fiersony number, and case.) Is is an iiv 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nominative 



case *< man," according to.auLE i» which says, &c. Hafi-. 
;l^ is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a telative 
pixmoun, which has fot* its antecedent, <^iiian,^with 
which it agrees in gender and number, according to EuiyE 
yi which says. Sec. Uroea is a regular verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative •* who," according to rule vi. 
which says, Sec. Wisely ts an adverb of quality, placed 
after the verb, according to rule xv. 

" Who preserves us V* 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and in the nominative case singular. The word to which 
it relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun con- 
taintng the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note 
under rule vi. Preaervea is a regular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative " who,'* according to rule vi. 
which says, &c. . ir« is a personal, pronoun. (Refieat ihe 
fi^raon^TmmberfCasej and rule.) 

" « Whose fibuse is that ? My brother's and mine. 
• Whoinh^abitit? Wc." 

^ Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrt^tive kind, 
and relates to the following words, " brother's" and 
« mine,'* agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in 
the , possessive case, governed by " house," according, to 
RU.L£ X., \yhich says, &c. House is a common substan* 
tiye. (Eefieat the fieraony nttmbery and case.) Is is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular^ agreeing with its nominative 
case , '^ house," accoixling to rule i. which says, &c. 
That is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kiqd* 
My is an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. Brih-' 
ther'a is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
"house" understood, according to rule x. 'and a note 
under RULE VI. ^72c^ is a copulative conjunction. Mine 
ifr ai^rsonal pronoun, ^f the first person, the singular 
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Ruihber, and in the povse^lve case, accordihg to a' note 
under Rbi.E x. and another onder hule vi. fVAo iis a 
relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, of the ptnrat 
numher, in the nominative case, and relates to ^ we** 
following, accorctiog to a note under kui.e ti. AtAdMs 
is a regolar verb active. {Repeat the mood, tense, fier^Cffij 
c^r.) // is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
^gular number, and in tlie objective case, governed hf 
the active verb ^ inhabit,** accoi^ing to rule m. which 
says, Sec. We is a persooal pronoun, of the i^rst person^ 
the plural number, and the nominative case to the verb 
"• inhabit" understood- The words " inhabit it** are'i'm- 
irficd afief **^i#e," agreeably to a iiotc under Iiul« vu 

^ Remember to assist the distressed^'* 
JRentemder is a regular verb attire, imperative moodf 
the second per^n singular, and agrees with its nonnna- 
Uve case ** thou" understood. 7b oMiat is a regolar yeibi 
active, id the infinitije mood, governed by the preeediBg 
verb "remember," according to .Rule xir. wbieh sft]ns>. 
&c. T/te is the deBnite. a^cie. DUtresBed is atr adje^ . 
tlve put substantively. 

ti, -y^ j^pg j^^ uttemployed.** 

JVe is a personaf pronoun. ^Repeat thefieraon, number j, 
dndcas/:.) Ate is an irregular verbiieuter. (Repeot the 
27:oody tensr, person^ t5*r.) A^/ is an adverb of negation. 
TJnemfUoy^d is aa adjective in the i^sitive state. • The 
two negatives not and an, form an affirmative, agreeably 
to BCLE ^vi. which says, &c.* 

^^ This bounty has relieved you and us j ,and has 
gratified the donor.*' 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a common substantive. {Repeat t/ie penon, 
number, oful case,) Baa relieved is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular* 
agreeing with its nominative ^ bounty," according Uy 
RULE I. which says, Stc. Tou is.a personal pronoun^ of 
the second person plural, and in the objective case* (i?e- 
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peat the ^avemmeru and rule.) And ts a topulfltive con- 
junction. tJa is a pergonal pttmoun,, in the (^jective 
case. You and ua are put in the same case, according to 
HULE »vtii. whieh safSvScc. And is a copalative oon* 
junctipn. Has Ratified is a regular verb active^ indica* 
tive mood) perfect tensej and third person un^slar, 
agreeiKig: with its nominative ^bounty/' iinderstood. 
^« Mis relieved'' and ** haa gratified/* arc in the same mood 
and. tense, according to kule xviii. which says, &c. 
The is- the definite article. Bomir is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person^ the singular number, and tb& 
objective case governed by the active verb " has gratifi* 
ed/' according to Rule xi. which says, &c. 

" He will riot be pardoned, unless he repeat.**" 

Jfs is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singu- 
lar number, masculine gender, and in the nominative 
case*' Will be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indica- 
tive mood, first future tense, and the third person singu-r^ 
lar, s^eeing with its nominative "he," according to 
jiuLE I- and composed of the auxilianes " will be,'* and 
the perfect participle '* pardoned." M>t is a negative 
adverb. Unless is a disjunctive conjunction. He is a 
personal pronoun. {Refieat the fiersen^ number^ gender, 
and case.) Repent i% a regular verb neuter, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the present tense, the third person sin- 
gular, and agrees with its nominative case ^ he," accord- 
ing to RULE I. which says, Sec. It is in the subjunctive 
mood, because it implies a future sense, and denotes un- 
certainty signified by the conjunction " unless," agreea^ 
bly to RtTL-E xix^ and the notesi 

. ^^ Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 

Good works being neglected^ being independent oii the 
rest of the sentence, is the case al^olute^ according to 
the fifth note of rule i. Devotion is a common sub- 
stantive. {Reftedt the'number^ person^ and case*) Is is an 
irregular verb neuter. (Repeat the moody tense^ person^ 
bv.) Fahe is an adjective in the positive state, and be-» 
- T 3 
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longs to its substanthe " devotion" cmderstopd, agreefir . 
b!y to RTLE viir. which laysj &c. 

** Tbe emperor^ Marcos Aurelius, wasa wts6 and 
virtoous prince.** 
7%e is the definite article. Emperor is a common sub* 
stantive, of ihe third person, the sin^lar number^ and ift 
the nominative case. Maraia AnreBus is a proper name 
or substantive, and in the nominative case, because it is 
put iti flipposition with the substantive " empejror,** agre^* 
ably to the first note of rule x« Was is an irr^ular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
" emperor,** according to rule i. ^ is the indefinite, 
article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substan- 
tive " prince,"; jfnd is a copulative coBjtmction. Virtu-^ 
QU8 is an adjective, and belongs, &c« Prince is a common ■ 
sobstantivey and in the nominative case^ agreeably to the 
S)Qrth note of rule xi.: 

" To err is Iroman*'* 

Tb erTy is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
t^ (he verb ^ is.*' Js is an irregular verb neuter, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the. thiixi prrsocv tonguiary 
agreeing with its nominative case ^ to ^err," agreeably ta 
Note 1, under rule the first. Human is an adjeplivet 
and belongs to its sithstanttve '^ nature'* «nders4ood> ac- 
cording to rule Tin. which says^ Sec* 

*' T^ countenance persons who ate guilty of bad 
actions, is but one remove k^xxk actually commit- 
ting them.*^ 
To countenance persons luha ate guilty qf bad acHorts^ is 
part of a sentence, which is the^nominative ca^e.to the 
verb ** is.'* Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its aoml- 
native case, agreeably to Note 1. «nder rule the first. 
But is a d^isjunctive conjunction. , One is a numeral ad- 
jective, agreeing with its substantive " remove.'* Remorue 
ia a common substantive, of the third person, the singu- 
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larnamber) and in the nonYmative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of rule xi. From is a preposition. Com- 
vutting 16 the present participle of the regular active verb 
" to commit.** Hiem is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural 'numbeJr^ and in the objective case, go- 
verned by the participle . " committing," agreeably to^ 
»«LTCE Jftvi wfiich\says, &t. * 

" Let me proceed.** 

This sentence, according to the statemeptof gramma* 
rtans in general, is in the Imperative mood» of. thje first ' 
person, and the singular number. The sentence. iliayi, J 
however, by analyzed in the following manner. JL^Ms 
an irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the 
second person, the pfurnl napotber, and agrees with its 
nominative case ^' you** undei*stood : as, '^ do you let." 
Me is a personal pronoun, bfthe first person,* the singu- 
lar number, and in the objective case, governed by the? 
active verb " let," agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c« 
Proceed is a regular verb n«uter, in the infinitive mood, 
gowmed by the preceding verb ^let^*' accor&if; tO» 
BULK XII. ^yhich says, &c. 

^ Living expensively and luxuriously destroys^ 
health." '* By living fhigaRy and temperately, 
health is preserved.** 

Living exfiensrvely end luxuriously^ is the nominative 
case to the verb ^ destroys,** agreeably to Note 1, under 
RULE I. I4;ping frugally and temperately^ is a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, govemed by the preposition 
•* by,** according to Note 2,, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, ff carefully stu- 
ped by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, U> 
enable him to comprehend the nature of this employ- 
ment; and sufficiently diversifiied, to qualify him, ii* 
other exercises, to point out an^ appJy the rcmaitang 
luks, both pnnci^al and subordinate. 
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PART IV. 

Prosody. 

Prosody confifts of two parts: the former 
teaches the tme pronunciation of words^ com-. 

priilDg ACCENT, (^ANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE^ 

and TONE ; and the latter, the laws of versifi*^ 

CATION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of PRonuncurios. 

Sect. I. Of Atceru. 

. Accent is the laying of a peculiar ftrcfs of 
the voice, on a certain letter or Syllable in a word, 
that it may be better heard than the reft, or dif- 
tinguilhed from them : as, in the word prtsume, 
the ftrefs of the voice rouft be on the letter i/, and: 
fecond fyllable, sume, which take the; accent. 

As words may be formed of a different number of syl- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to hav^' 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syl- 
lables ; otherwise speech would be only a continued suc-^ 
cession of syllables, without conve)ring ideas : for, as 
words are the marks of ideas, ahyxonfusion in the mawkS) . 
must cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. 
It was therefore necessary, that the mind should atonoe 
perceive what number of syllables belongs to each word, 
in utterance. This mi^ht be done by a perceptible pause 
at the end of each word in speaking, as we form a cer- 
tain distance between them in writing and prmting. Btit 
this would make discourse extremely tedious ; and thongb 
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it might render wordft ^9tiac't$ wduld make the meaning 
of sentences, confb^d. Syllabi!} might also be snm« 
ctemly distin^i^hed by a certain etevatfon or depression 
of voice upon one syllaMe of each word^ which was the 
practiee of sonae nations. Bixt the English tongue has> 
for this purpose, adcpied a miark of the easier and sim- 
jilesrkhnd, which is called aiccenti and which efiectually 
an^ve^ the end* * 

Every word in ouf language, of mote than one sylla- 
ble, has one of them distinguished frotn the itst in thi* 
manner; and some writers assert, that every ntionosyl- 
lable of two or more ietteAs^ hasr o^e of its letters thus 
, <^stinguished; * . \. ■•■'■^■'^ 

AccenUs.eitbcf iH'inci|»lw.9eTOndar^ The pfinci- 
pa* accent ir ttiat'wRich necessarily distinguishes 'WHfr 
syllable in a wotd from the rast. The secondary accent 
is that stress which we may occasionally place upon ano- 
ther syUable» besides that which has the principal ac- 
cent ; in order to pronounce every part of the word more 
distincUy, forcibly^ and harmoniously : thus, *^ Complai- 
j^t, caravan,** and " violin,'* have frequently an accent 
6n the first as well as on tlfejast syllable^ though a some- 
what fisss forcible qfle.- TKe same may>c observed jtSt^ . .. 
** Repartee, referee, prtvateer, domineer,'** &c. But it 
xmtst be observed, that though an accent h allowed on 
the first syllable of these words, it is by no me'arts neces- 
sary ; they may all be pronounced with one^^dent, and 
Ihat on the last syllable, without the least deviation from 
^ptoj[»iety- ^ . 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons <io riot for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part qff the word which, from- its importance, the hearer 
has alv^rays the greatest occasion to observe : and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the word. But as harmo- 
^ny of terpiination frequently attracts the accent fi*om the 
i^oot to the branches of words, so the first and most natu- 
ral law of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing 
tJie stress than any 6ther. Our own Saxon terminations, 
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indeed, with perfect uniformity, leave the principal part 
of the word in quiet possession of what seems its lawful 
proi>ert7 ; but Lktin and Greek terminations, of wlucb 
our language is full, assume a right of preserving their 
original accent, and subject almost every word they be^ 
stow upon us to their own classical kiws. 

Accent, therefore, ^eem& to be regulated in a. great 
measure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root ;. in words from the ieari>- 
ed languages, k is generally on the termination ; and if, 
to these we add the different accent we lay on some 
words, to distinguish them from others, we seem to have 
the three great principles of accentuation; namely, the 
radical^ the terrriinational^ and the distinctive. The radi* 
cd: as, " L6ve, 16vely, loveliness;" the term ioatiooal:;-' 
as, ^ Harmony, harm6nious;" the distinctive : as^ ^' C6o«^ 
vert, to convert J* / ; 

• i . 
ACCENT ON DTSSYLLABLES* 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of thera^ 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of empha- . 
sia, we sometimes lay an eqjlial stress upon two sijcces-. 
sive syllables ; ad, " Direct, sometimes ;** but when these, 
words are pronounced albne, they have never more than 
one accent* The word " Simen," is the only word which^. 
is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by afBxing a termination, the . 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, " Childish> 
kingdom,- detest, ^ted, tdilsome, 16ver, scoffer, fairer, 
foremos^t, z6alous, fitilness, meekly, Artist.'* 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the ra- 
dical word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as> 
" To beseem, to best6w, to retdm." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the nouB 
on the former syllable : as, "To cement, a cement; ta, 
conti4ct, a c6ntract ; to presage, a pr^age.** 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
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cti the latter nyllaWe : as, '* DeUght, perfdme/* Those 
nouns which, in the 'Common order of language, must 
fasve preced^ the verbs, often transmit their accent to 
the verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun 
♦* wktcr" must have preceded the verb " to w4ter,'* as 
the verb " to correspond," must have preceded the noun 
" c6rresp6ndent :^' and ** to pursue" claims priority to 
^ pursttt." So that we may conclude, wherever verbs 
deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, and gene- 
rally in those words only where a superior law. pf accent 
takes place. 

AU dissyllables ending in y, o«r, ow, /?, M, ck^ ter^ age^ 
CTf, ct : as, ^ Crinny, l&bour, willow, w4IIow ;" except 
** alI6w, av6w, end6w, bel6w, best6w ;•* "battle* b4nish, 
dimbric, bitter, cotirage, {listen, quiet;" accent the for- 
mer syllable. 

' Dissyllable nouns in er, as, '* C4nker, butter," have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

^ Dissyllable vdrbs, terminating in a^ consonant and e 
final, as, *< Comprise, escape ;'* or having a diphthong in 
the last syllable, as, " App6ase, reveal ;" or ending in 
two consonants ; as, ^' Attend ;'* have the accents on 
the latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter 
syllable, have commonly their accent on the latter sylla- 
ble ; as, ^ Ai^l^use ;" except some words in ain : as^ 
" Villain, ctirtain, motintain." ' 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, << Lion, riot, quiet, liar, rtiin ;" except 
« create."* 

ACCENT OK TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or pre- 
fixing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : 
as, '* liveliness, tenderness, contemner, w4goner, phy'- 
aical, besp4tter, c6mmenting, commending, asstirance.^' 
*Tnsyllab1es ending in ous^ al^ ion : as, ^' A'rduous, dr- 
jpital, mention," accent the first.. 
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Tmyllitbks ending io rf« mr, and aie^ acoefit the first 
^yUablp: as, '< Co^tenaDce, c6ntineDce) armament, im« 
luin^pti Elegant, propagate;'' unless they are desv^d 
frpm words having. the accent oh the last: as, ** Conni- 
vance, acqu4intaisce ;" and unless the middle "syllable has 
a. vowel before two consonants 5 as, " Prom<Ugate." ^ 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, ^ Entity, sp6cify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy," commonly accent the &rst syllaMet 

Trisyllables in re orfc, accent the first syliaUe : as, 
" Legible, theatre ;" except " Disciple," loid Some weeds 
which have a preposition : as, " Ex&mple, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in ude^ commonly accent the first 
syllable : as, « Plenitude, hibitude, rectitude." 

Tiisyllables ending in ator^ have thje accent oathe 
middle syllable ; as, " Spectator, crditor,'* &c» ; except 
" 6rator, senator, barrator, l6gator." 

Tfisyllables which have in the middle syllable ftdiph* 
thong, as, " Endeavour ;** or a vowel before two camo^ 
nants ; as, " Domestic;'' accent the middle syllable.' 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syilablei 
are commonly French : as, "-Acquiesce, repartee, rnaga* 
jine ;" or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable ; as, " Immat(ice, over- 
charge." 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three sylUbles, 
generally follow the acgent of the words from which they 
are derived: as, ^< arrogating, c6ntinency, inconticleotly 
commendable, commiinicableness." 

Words ending in ator have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, " Emend^itor, 
'gladiator, equivocator, prevaricator.*' 

Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable: as, ^^ amicable) despicable:" unless the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, 
« Combustible, condemnable." 

Words ending in ion, ou$.f ai)d iy^ have their accent on 
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tbe antepenultimate, orlast syllaUebiit two: asy ^Sai- 
vatioDy vict6rious, activity." 

. Words 4¥hich end in ia, io^ and ccUy have the accent on 
the antepenult : as, ^< CyclopaMia» punctilb^ desp6tical.'' 

The rules respecting accent are not advanced as com- 
plete or kifiJIible, but ptoposed as useful.. Alniost eve« 
ry rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, ift 
Snglishy as in other tongues, much must be learned by 
e&ample and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable 
«bc-which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and cer« 
tain, yet yre niay, and do, frequently make the secondary 
principal,.and the principal secondary : thus, ^^ Caravan, 
complaisant, vioHn, repartee^ referee, privateer, domi- 
aeer,". may ail have the greater stress on the first, and 
the less on the last syllable, without any violent offence 
to the ear : nay, it may be asserted, that the principal 
accdnt on the first syllable of these words, and none at 
nU on the last, though certainly improper, has nothing 
in It gsating or di^oMant ; but placing an accent on the 
neccMid ayUable of these words would entirely derange 
tbeoi, and produce a great harshness and dissonance. 
The ^samexibservations may be applied to << demonstra- 
tion, lamei3^tton, provocation, navigator, propagator, 
alligator,'* and every similar word in the language. 

Sect. 2. 0/ Quantity^ 

'_ The quantity of a fyllablc is that time which 
is occupied in pr<Miouncing it« It is confidered as 

lONG or SHORT. 

A vowel or fyllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel ; which occafipns it to be ilowly 
Joined in pronunciation with the following letters : 
as, '* Fall, bale, mood, houfe, feature/' 

A fyllable is fhort, when the accent is 6n the 
confonant ; which occafions the vowel to be 
U 
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qtikMy joined to the fucceedhig letter : as, ^ Ant*^ 
bonnet, hfinger." ^ ^ 

A long fyllablp rec^uires double the time of. sl 
flxort Qoe in pcoaouncing it ; tJbus, " Mate" and 
^ Note" fhoald be ^onouoccd ws fiowty again as. 
*«MSt''and«Not.*' 

o 

Unaccented syllables are generaHy sbovt : as, ^ Adimre, 
b61dnes6, skiner*" But to tbt&vitle Ihcve are many eoceap- 
tions: as, ^* als5i exik, g^grene, tlQO|pire, f6ffeta8te,^'&ictt 

WbeA the accent is on a consonant, the «y liable i» 
often more or less short, as it ends with a MOgle conso^ 
pant, or with more than one: as, S6d^, rubber; per* 
fiitst, mitchkss. 

When the accent is on a semii-vowelf the lime oi the 
pliable may be pirotracted, h^ dwdliAg upon the scmi^ 
vowel: as,>Ciir,can, fulfiF:'* buftuhen theaceent^&tts. 
oo a mute, ^e i^Bable cannot be hengfthcnedtin the same 
xaanner i as, ^' Bi(jbble, c^ptwin, t6literJ' 

The quantity of vowels has, ia sonae nMasuirey beea 
considered under the first part of gcanfUflBair, which t^n^Jts 
of the different ^couids of the letters ;. and thecefoire we 
ahall dismiss this subject with a &w g;caBrat ruks and 
observations. 

1st, All vowels undefr the principal accent, before the 
terminations ia, ioy and wn, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long: as, '^ Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :" except the. vowel «, which in, that 
situation is short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition." The^^only exceptions to this rule seem to he^ 
*' Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and mtiooak" 

2d, All vowels that immedltbtely precede the tern^na- 
tions i(y, and e^y, are pronounced long: as, "Deity, 
piety, spontaneity." But tf one consonant precedes 
these terminations, every preceding accented Towei lai 
shor; . except u, and the a in " acHFcity," and ** rarity ;?* 
as, •* Polaritjr, severity, divinity, curiosity ;'^imp«nity." 
Even u before two consonants contracts itself: as, *♦ Cur* 
vity, taciturnity," &c. 
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3d, Vowels onder the principal accent, before die ter** 
initiations ic and icai, preceded by a single consonant^ 
are pronounced short ; thus, '* Satanic, pathetic, elliptic9 
fcarmonic,'* have the vowel short ; while ** Tunic, runic^ 
t^ubic," have the accented vowel long : and, <* FanaticaU 
^)oetical, tevitical, canonical," have the vowel short ; but 
" Cubical, musical," &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of 
words, with the following terminations, is always pro^ 
nounced short. 
/o^Fujf; aS) obloquy* /arou^ ; as, oviparous* 

Hrofihei aS) apostrophe. Cfxu:y ; as, anstocracy* 
i»f?/^r; as, barometer. ^ny;asi cosmogony. 

gonal; as, diagonal. fihmy ; as, symphony* 

vorott« ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy* 
fcroMs as; somniferous. * tomy ; as, anatomy* 
Jhou€:; as, superfluous* fiothy 5 as, antipathy* . 
fiuent i as) melliiiuentk 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
^^eable to the ear; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
'the accent; it is absolutely necessary for. every person 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be mas- 
ter of that point* 

S&CT. 3* Of MmfihasiBm 

By emphaiis is meant a ftronger and fullelr 
ibund of voice, by which we dif^inguifh fome 
Word or words on which we deiigh to lay parti- 
cular ftrefs, and to fliow how they affect the reft 
of the fentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
muft be diftingui{hed by a particular tone of voice^ 
as well as by a greater ftrefs. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends 
the life of pronui^iation. If no emphasis be placed on 
any words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
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lifelesd, but the meaping often kft.ambiguous. . If the 
emphasis be placed wi-ong, we shall pervert and con- . 
&iind the meaning wholly . To give a common instance : 
such a simple question as this^ " Do you ride to town 
to-day ?" is capable of no fewer than four different ac^ 
ceptations, according as the ^emphasis is differently 
placed on the words. If it be pronounced thus : ^' Do 
you ride to town to-day ?'* the answer may naturally be, 
** No» we seod a servant in our steacl." If thus : " Dp 
you ride to town to-day V' answer, " No, we intend to 
walk.** ^ Do you ride io town to day ?" " No, we ride 
into the country/* " Do' you ride to town /q day T* " No, 
but we shall to-morrow." In like manner, in sole^in 
discourse, the whole force and beauty'of an expressijon 
often depend on tlie emphatic word ; and we may pre- 
sent to the hearers quite different views of the same 
sent'unent,, by. placing the emphasis differently. In the. 
following words of our Saviour, observe in what differ- 
ent Rights the thought is^ placed, according as the words 
are pronounced. " Judas, betrayest thou the son of 
man with a kiss ?'*" ^e/ray^^r thou," makes the re- 
'proach turn on the infamy of treachery. « Betrayest 
thoii^ nFrakes it rest upon Judas*s connexion with his 
master. *^ Betrayest thou the aon of man^** rests it upon 
our Saviour's personal charactecand eminence. ^ Be- 
trayest thou the son of man nvith a kiss ?** turns it upoa 
his prostituting the signal of peace and friendship to the 
purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis ofteft lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tiott: as, " ^Vfio said so?" ." When will he come ?" « Wh0 
shall I do?" .« H7«V/2er shall I go?" " Why dost thou 
veep V* And when two words ai'e set in contrast, or in 
oppositipn to one anotlier, they are both' emphatic ; aS| 
« He is xh^tyratit, not the faiher^ of his people ;" " His 
subjectsyj'ar hini) but they do not /ovt him." 

Some sentences are so. full and comprehensive, that 
almost every word is emphiitlcal: as, ""Ye hills and 
^aki^ ye rivers> woods> and plains t'^ or, ' as that pathe;^ 
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tic expostulation in thfc projfhecy of Ezektel) " Why 
will y€ die I" In the latter^short senttftiGe^ every word i» 
t^n^phatical : and On which ever word we lay the empha- 
sis, whcthet* on the first, second, third, or fourth, it 
•strikes out a diEPerent sense^ and opens a new subject 
/of moving Expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
-makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; 
•BO empha^s ennobles the word to which it belongs, and 
presents it in a stronger light to the understanding. 
Were there no accents, words would be resolved into 
tlteir original syllables : were there no emphasis, sen- 
" tences would be resolved into their original words ; and, 
in this case^ the hearer would be under tKe painful ne- 
cessity, first, of making out the words, and afterwardsy 
their meaning. 

Envpfaasisfis of-two kinds, simple and complex. Sini' 

pie, when it serves to point out only the plain meaning 

, of* any proposition; complex^ whed, besides the mean- 

ipg, it marks also some affection or emotion of the mind; 

-or gives a meaning to words, which they would not have 

in their usual acceptation. In the former case, empha^s 

is scarcely more tJian a stronger accent, with little or ik> 

change of tone $ when it is complex, besides force, there 

,19 always superadded a manifest change of tone* 

The following sentence contains an exan^ple of simple' 
emphasis : ** And Nathan said to David, ** TAou art tlic 
man." The emphasis on thou^ serves only to point oat 
.the meaning of the speaker* But in the sentence which^ 
follows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker super-^ 
. added to the simple meaning : " Why will ye die." 

As the emphasis often fails on words in different parts 
of'the same sentence, %6 it is frequently'requi^ed to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and, sometimes 
three words together. The following sentence exem- 
plifies both the parts of this position : ^^ If you seek to< 
. make one nr*^ study^ot to increase his atoree^ but to rfi- 
tmmBh hi$ desirt^:* Emphasis may be further diatin^ 
' golsbedy iDto tbe Weaker and tlie 9treng6r en^phasia. 
U % 
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In the sentence, « Exercke and tempemnce stfengCheiiL 
the consthutien ;'* Ve perceiine more force on the'vrord 
9tren^^€Th thhn on any other; though it is not equal to 
the stress which we apply- to the word ifidiffrremy in the 
feHiOiwIng;' sentence I ^ £xeretseand temperance strength*- 
en evea an indffferent constitution/' It is also proper ttf 
Tem^rk, that the words ^jFem*^, tentfierance^constitutionj 
in the last example but one^- are fMtHMmnced with great* 
er force, than the particles af<<]f and^^ ;. and yet those, 
wohls cannot properly be called emphatical: for ihe'^ 
stress that is laid on them^ is no more than: sufiBtcient to-< 
eonvey distinctly the meaning of each word.— J rAfa . 
these observations it appears^ that the smaller parts €^ 
speech, namdy, the articles^ conjunctions, prepositions, 
kit* are^ in general, obscurely and feebly expressed ; Itet 
the substantives, verbs, ^nd more significant words, ace- 
frrnily and ^stineUy pronounced ; and ttiat the empha* 
tical words, those which murk the meaningof aphrase^ 
are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, tkough. 
varied acc<^rding to the degree of their importance. 

Emphasisi besides its other offices, is the gseat regtH 
ktorcrf quantity. Thoug^i the quantity of our syllables^ • 
h fixed, in words separately ptXDnounced, yet it is.muta- 
•%ler'whe» these words are ranged in sentences ; the long^ 
being changed inTb short, the short into long, according^ 
to the importance of the words with regard, to meanings 
and as it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be- 
pointed out, emphasis nwist be the regulator of tte:> 
quantity. A few examples will make this point ve>^ 
evident. 

Ptea^^'d thou. shSit hcas-^and learn the secret powcr^.. 
ate;, 

Fleas'dthoQshalt hear— and thou alone sbalt hear^-**- 
. Pleas'd thou shtlt hear — \n spite of them sh&itrlieap--^' 
' Fkas'd thou shalt hear— though not beheld the hir-^ 
• In^ the if sit of these instances, the wov^ /iicas*a and- 
Shr, being equally emphatical, aw botihlont;: ; whilst the- 
two intermediate words, thbu and .%/iff/r, being- rapidly 
j^aesed over, as the sense demaodS) ai:e reduced tfi.ak 
short quantit]^. 



In the second inatanee, the word ^Ao^ bf being the 
most important, obtains the chief, or rather the s(^e 
emphails ; and thus, it is not only vestoted to its natt^ 
ral long quantity, but obtains from emphasis a still great* 
er degree of length, than when pronounced, in its sepa- 
rate state* This greater degree of length, is compen- 
sated by the diminution of quantity in the words* fiieas*d 
and heoTr which are soonded shorter than in the preced- 
ing instancev The word shait still continues short. 
Here we may also observe, that though Mou is long in 
the first part of the vet*se, it becomes short when repeat^ 
ed in the second, on account of the more fbreible ein* 
phasis belonging to the wordo/^f, which follows it. 
• In the third instance, the word sAalt having the em^ 
phasis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is im^ 
possible to prolong the sound ^ this word« as it ends in 
a pure mute, yet in this, as in aH similar instances, the 
additional quantity is. to be made out by a rest of the 
voice, proportioned to the importaiKe of the word. In 
this instance, we may also oi>9erve, that the word ^Aaltj 
repeated ii> the second part of the line, is reduced again 
to a short quantity. ~ ' 

in the fourih instance, the word Mzr placed in oppo^ 
sltionto the word bckoldy in the latter part of the line^ 
obt'c\ins from the sense the chief emphasis, apd a pro- 
portionate length. e» The words- rAou aoddAo//. are again 
i.*educed to short quantities ; and ibe word pleob^d lends- 
some of the time which ii possessed^ to the more im* 
portant word hear, 

. From these instances, it is evid<snt, that the quantityr 
ofonr syllables is not fixed; but governed by. emphasis. 
—To observe a due measurement of time, on all occa- 
' sions, is doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction, at* 
.tentioD, and practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis ch^igcs« not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, butals(x> in particular c^ses, the seat of the ac- 
cent This^ijs dcmonsti able from the following exaniples. 
** He shall /^crease, but I shall rf^crease.'* *' There is Ck 
fftfiStrenGft between §? ving^ and y^gi ving*'* « In this ^^^ ' 
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eies of composition, /rAz^sibility is much more essential 
than probability. " In these examples, the emphasis rcr 
quires the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it 
-does not commonly belong. 

' In order to acquire the proper management of the 
emphasis^ the great rule, and indeed the only rule pos- 
sible to be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to 
attain a just conception of the force and spirit of the sen- 
timents which he is to pronounce. For to lay the em- 
phasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of 
•good sense and attention. It is far from being an incon* 
•aiderable attainment. It is one of the greatest trials of 
a true and just taste ; and roust arise from feeling deli*- 
cately ourselves, and from judging accurately, of what is 
-fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro* 
per to caution the learner ; jaamely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent 
reserve in the use of them> that we can give them any 
Weight. If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader 
•attempts to render every thing which he expi*esses of 
high importance, by a multitude of strong emphdses, we 
soon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
vscaiitence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the. 
pages of a book with Italic characters, which, as to the 
efiect, is just the same as to use no suoii distinctions at ^lU 

Sect. 4, Of Pauses. 

Pauses or rcfts, in fpeaking and readings arc a 
total ^efTation of the voice, during a perceptiblei 
and, hi toany cafes, a misafurable fpace of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, with^ 
out which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests, i*elieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
action: to the htarer, that the car also may- be relieved 
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from the fadgu^ which it would otherwise endure from 
a continuity of sound > and that the understanding may 
have sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences^ 
and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatica] paus- 
es ; and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense* 
An emphatical pause is made, after something has beeo 
said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix 
the heai*er*s attention* Sometimes, before such a thing 
is said, we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis; and 
are subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution 
just now given> of not repeatinjg; them too frequently. 
I'or as they excite uncommon attention, and of course 
i-aise expectation, if the importance of the matter is not 
fully answerable to sucb expectation) they occasion di»- 
appointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal nse of pauses^ 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same 
time to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the 
pro[>er and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one 
of the most nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all 
reading, and public speaking, (he management of the 
breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to oblige 
us to divide words firom one another, which have so in- 
timate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced 
with the same breath, and without the least * eparation. 
Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the force of 
the emphasis totatl)^ lost, by the divisions being nuide in 
the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
speaking or reading, should be very careful to provide a 
full supply <^ breath for what he is to utter. . It is a great 
mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only 
at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to faU. 
It? may easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, 
when the voice is only suspended for. a moment; and, 
by this managemenC, one may always have a sufficient 
•lock for carrying on the longest sentence, without im^ 
proper ioterruptions. 
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Pauses in readings and pvbYic discourse, must be form* 
«i rtpon the manner in which we utter ourselves in or«- 
dinary> sensible conversation; and not upon the stitf 
artificial manner which we acquire, from reading books 
according to the common punctuation. It will by no 
means be suiBcient to attend to the points used in print- 
ing ; 4br these are far from marking a/l the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention 
to these resting-places, has perhaps been one cause of 
m^notonyi, by leading the reader to a similar tone at 
every stop, and a uniform cadence at every period* The- 
primary use of points is, to assist the reader in discern- 
ing the grammatical construction ; and it is only as fk 
secondary object, that tliey regulate his pronunciation* 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they mufst 
not only be made in the right place, but also accompa* 
nied with a proper tone of voice* by which the nature of 
these pauses is intimated; much more than by the 
length of them, which can selfk>ro be exactly measured. 
Sometimes it is only a slight and simple suspension of 
voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence i|^ 
the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tcme 
and cadence which denote the sentence to t>e finished. 
In ail these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by at- 
tending to the manner in which nature teaches us to 
speak, when engaged in real and earnest discourse with 
others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
be used when the sense Js incomplete ; and the closing 
pause, when it' is^ finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed, the voice 
takes the closing, rather than the suspending pause ; 
and others, in which the sentence finishes by the pause 
of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that 
fell of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers 
uniformly finish a sentence* Nothing is more destruc* 
live of propriety and energy than this habit. The ton^ 
and inflections of the voice at the close. of a aent^ncte 
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ought to be diTersi&cd, accoixMog to the geneml nature 
of the discourse, ftnd the parUcular construction .and 
meaning of the seaieoce. In plain narratircy and e9pe» 
oialiy in argumentaktion) a small: attention to the manner 
Fn which we relate a &ct, or maintain an argument, in 
oonversation, wiil show, vt hilt it is frequently more pro- 
per to raise the rotce^ than to let it &il, at the end of a 
sentence. Some sentences are so constructed, • that the 
lait words require a stronger em|^asis than any of the 
preceding ; while others adnut of being cloeed with a 
soft and gentle sound* Where there is nothing in tfie 
settae which requires the last sound to be elevated or em- 
pbatfcal, an easy fall, sufficient to show that the sense is 
finished, will> be proper. And in pathetic pieces, espe* 
cially those of the plaintive, tender, or solemn kinds the 
tone of the passion will often require a stil) greater. ca- 
dence of the voice. The best method of correcting a 
uniform cadence, is frequently to read select sentences^ 
in which the style is pointed, and in which amtiiheaea are 
frec^uently intpodoeed ; and argnmentative pieces, or 
such as abound with inteiTogatives, or earnest excla* 
illation. ' 

Sbct. 5. 0/ Tbn€9, 

., Tones are difierent both from emphafis and 
pauies; confifting in the modulation: of the voice^ 
the notes or variations of found which we employ 
in theexpreffion of our fcntiments^ 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, pe- 
cufliarly so called, aflfect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones> we need only 
observe, that the mind, in coii^uni eating its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
the diflferent effects which those ideas produce in the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, 
not merely to lay open the ideas, but also the different 
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feelings! which they «xcite in him who utters thiem, there 
must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel-/ 
ings; as words uttered in a monotonous manner^ can 
represent only a similar state of mind, perfectly free 
^m all activity or emotion. As the communication of 
these internal feelings, was of much more consequence 
in our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of 
ideas^ the Author of our being did not, as in that con- 
veyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion, 
to man ; but impressed it himself upon out nature in 
the same manner as he has done with regard to the rest 
of the animal world ; all of which express their various 
feelings, by various tones. Ours indeed, from the su- 
perior rank that we bold, are in a high degi^e more 
comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mindc an 
exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which 
it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the 
degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these topes, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony 
of delivery consist* 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of 
what has been said on this subject* " The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon thy high places. . How are the migh- 
ty fallen I Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon : lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice \ lest the daughters of the uncircumcised tri- 
umph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the 
^lield of the mighty was vilely cast away ; the shield of 
Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil 1" 
The first of these divisions expresses sorrow and lamen- 
tation ; therefore the note is low* , The next contains a 
spirited command, and should be pronounced much 
higher. The other sentence, in which he makes a pa^ 
thetic address to the mountains where his friends were 
slain, must be .expressed in a note quite different fi;oni 
the two former; not so low as the first, nor so high as 
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Iht icxicmAj in a manlf, firm, awd yfet phintive 
-fonc* 

This correct and natural language of the emotioa^ is 
not so difficult to be attained^ as most readers seem to 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's sen- 
flmcnts, as wcM as into the meaning of his ivords, vre 
shall not &ii to deliver the words in properly varied tones. 
For there are few people, who speak English without a 
^rt^vincial tone, that have not an accurate use of empha* 
sis, pauses, and tones, when they utter their sentiments 
in earnest discourse :■ and the reason that they have not 

* the same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments 
of othe^^, 'may be traced to thte very defective and erro- 
neous method, in which the art of reading is taught ; 

-whereby all the various, natural, expressive tones of 
speech, are suppressed, and a few artificial^ unmeaning) 
teadiiig notes, are substituted for them. 
- But when we recommend to readers, an attention to 

' the tone and language of emotions, we must be under- 
istdbd to do it with proper limitation. Moderation is 
necessary in this point, as it is in other things. For 

'When reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a 

* theatrical manner, and must be highly improper, as well 
as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that dfelibacy and tnodesty, which, on all occasions^ 
are indispensable. 

CHAPTER ir# 
Of FERSJFZCArjQM* 

. t As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessary to give the stu- 

* dent some idea of that part of grammar, which explains 
tl>e principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, 

\ he may be the better able to judge of its correctness, and 
relish its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting 

.nature and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often 
found to be highly interesting^and instructive; 

• Hemes. 
X 
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Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of fyllables, according to 
certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correfpondence of the laft found 
of one verie, to the laft found or fyllable of 
another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse* 
We shall consider these separately. 

Of poetical feet. 

A certain number of syllables connected, forih a fbot. 
They are called^/"/, because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a mea» 
sured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in 
some manner, be distinguished from the\)thers« This 
distinction was made among the ancient Romans, by di- 
viding their syllables into long and short, and ascertain- 
ing their quantity, by an exact proportion of time in 
sounding them ; the long being to the short, as two to 
one ; and the long syllables, being thus the more im- 
portant, marked the movement. In English, syllables 
are divided into accented and unaccented ; and the ac- 
cented syllables being as strongly distinguished from the 
unaccented, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon 
them, are equally capable of marking the movement, 
and pointing out the regular paces of the voice, as the 
long syllables were by their quantity, among the Ro- 
mans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, 
they are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feeli 
and have the same just quantity in their syllables. So 
that, in this respect, we have all that the ancients had, 
and something which they had not. We have in fact 
duplicates of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to 
fit them for different purposes, to be applied at our 
pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
aT>d it is upon the knowledge and right application of 
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these powerS) that the pleasure and effect of numbers 
cbfeflf depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee- o A Dactyl- o o 

An Iambus o - An Amphibrach o - o 

A Spondee - - An Anapxst o o - 

A Pyrrhic o o A Tribrach 6 y o 



A 



.^ Trochee has the first syllable accented) and the last 
tinaccented : as, ^ Hfttefiil, pfettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented: as, " Betray, consist." 

A S|)ondee has both the words or syllables accented : 
as, « The pale m66n.*' 

A Pyrrhic has both the WQi:ds or syllables unaccented: 

as,.-" On the tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, " Labourer, p6ssible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented ; as, " D^ightfuly 
domestic" 

An Anapxst has the two first syllables unaccentedi 
and th^ last accented : as, "Contravene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, ^^ Nu- 
merable, c6nquerable.** 

Some of these feet may be denominated firincifial feet; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed, of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, 
and Anapxst. The others may be termed secondary 
feet ; because their chief use is to diversify the numbers^ 
and to improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

lAMElC verses may be divided into seveval species, 
according to the number pf feet OJ* syllables <£ which 
they are composed. 
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1. The shortest form of the Englisb Iambic qonsista 
of an Iambus> with an additional short syllable ; aa» 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting.* 
We have no poem of this measure, but id may be met 
with in stanzas. The Iambus, wi^ this addition, coin^ 
cides with the Amphibrach. 

2. The |econd form of our Iambic is also too short to 
be continued through any great number of lines* It 
consists of two Iambuses. 

What pl&ce is hire ! 

What scenes appear! 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take^ an. additional %hpft 
syllable: as, 

Upon ^ mount^n 

Beside a fountain* 

3. The thtni form consists of three Imnbusesi 

In plac& ftr 6r near. 
Or famous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is |he air^ 
Of where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : a^ 
Our heai*ts n5 I5nger languish. 

,^ The fourth form is made up of Jour lambuse^. - 
And may ^t Ust my weary Sge, 
Find out the ])eaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic^ consists of 
Jhe iambuses, 

HeJwT5vM, h6w vamM Once, Avails th«e n5t| 
To whom related, or by whom begot : . 
A neaprlbf dust alone remains of tnee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall he. 
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fi^ wise t6<Ul3r, 'txs inadii^s to defSr ; 
Next day the fetal precedent will pleads 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

This is called the Herdc measure^ In its simplest 
form it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission 
c^ other feet^ as Trochees^ Dactyls, Anapssts, Sec. it is 
capable of many Tatieties* Indeed , most of the English 
common measures may be varied in the same Mray> &^ 
well as. by the different position of their pauses* 

6. The sixth form of our lambk Is commonly called 
the Alexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses./ 

For thou art but 6f dust ; b&h&mbl^ Sod be wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety.. 

The sSas shsill wSiste, th^ s&ies in smoke d^ay^ 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; ^ - 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r i^mains : 
V JTiy realm/or ever iaatsj thy own Messiah reigns, 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure^. 
is made up of ^even Iambuses. 

The Lord d^end^ from above, and bow'd tbg 
heaves high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two j the first containing four feet, and4hc 
second three : 

Wh& all thf mgrcig's, 6 m^ God I 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and pruse. 

In- all these measures, the accents are to be placed oa. 
even syllables $ and every line considered by itself, is, in 
general, more-melodious, as this ruk is more strictly 
observed. 

X 2 
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TROCHAIC verse is of sevend kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, con- 
sists of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

Tamiiltcfese, 
Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom b^ 
used on serious 0€c«5ioQ&. 

3. The second English form of the Troch&ic consists 
of /«» feet ; and isiijb^ewise so brie^ that k is rardy qsed 
for any very serious purpose. 

On th^ mdunt&in 
By a fountain*. 

It somethnes contmns two feet or trochees,. wUl^ w q4- 
ditional long syllable : as, 

In th^ days of m . 
Fables plainly told- 

3. The third species consists of ^/iwtixjchees; a% 
When our hearts are m5uming : 

or of three trochees, with an additional IdAg^yltable: a$^ 
Restless mortals toil f 6r ndught ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in yain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

' 4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of four t$o^ 
chees: as, 

Round iis r^ars th^ tempest louder. 

This form may take an additional long. syllable> &s fel- 
lows J 

Idle ift^r dinner in his chajr, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy,, fat, and (air. 
But this measure is very uncommon. 



5. The fifth TtoohsHC8pM;ie» ii^likflfwiM unioomtitoaf 

It is composed o£Jive trochees* 

AU thSt walk 6a »ot Be Mt la ch&^Mta^ 
All that dwell in palaces or gan*eUK 

6. The skth ksm of the En^ifti TroQJbaic comfsts of . 
Ha; trpehe^.: aS|r ' 

Oft & mountl^ 8tr€«ch*d b^SneSth & hoai^ wHKw, 
lay a shephei:^ swE^io,. and vie w'4 the ,r<^)ing;.faallow. 
' This seems to be the longest' Trochsac line that our 
language admits.. 

In all these Trochaic measured, the accent is to be 
placed 6n the odd syllables. 

Thej5ACTYLIC measure being verjr uncommon, wt 
, shall gire only one example of one species of it: 

From th€ low pleasures 6f this, f Ull^n n^lture, ^ 

^se we to higher, &c. 

ANAP^STIC verses are divided into several 9pecM9. 

1. The shortest anapaestic verse musjtbe a, ««^/e ana- 
paest: as, ' 

Btit ki vHin, 
' They complaia. 
Thift measure is,, however, amhigneus ; for, by laying the 
«lveaB of the voice on the Brst and thM sylfciblee, w« 
might make a trochaic. And therefore the first and 
aimpl<e&t form of our genuine Aoapatstic vctrae^ i% made 
up of two Anapaests : as, 

Biit his courage *gan fail. 

For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable^ 

Then his courage 'gao fail.bimi 

For no arts could avail him. 

2i The^second species ciKi^tft of three Anapusts. 

y£ wdods, dpr^d y5ur branchfe SipSoe ; 
To your deepest-xecesses I fly $ 

1 would hide with the beasts of the. cb^se ; 

I would vanish boia every eye. ,^ « 
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' This is ft veiy pleasing measure, and much used, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anap«stic> consists 
of Jour Anapaests* 

MSy I goveni my passions with Sbsotiite sw^y ; 
And grow wiser and*better as life wears away. 

This measure will adcnit of a short syllable at the end : as> 

On thg wSrm ch^k. 5f yduth, smiles ^d ros& lire 
blinding. 
. The preceding are the different lands of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They are capable of 
numerous variations, by the intermixture of tho$e feet 
with each other : and by the admission of the secondary 
feet. 

Weliave observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
▼owels, the feet are equivalient te those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this differ- 
ence, we shall produce a specimen of each kind* 
P'^r heaps of rQins staik'd th^ statelet hind. 
Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se- 
cond syllable. In the following line, we shall find the 
same Iam))ic movement, but formed by accent on conso- 
jiaots, except the last syllable. 

'Then i<istling, cr^kling, crashing, thdnder d5wn. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to 
yhich they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner ih which poetry 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Mtirmuring, and with him fled the shades of night 

The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er many i frozen, m^y a fiery Alp. 
This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Kfai^ 



IntiflmSr&W^ before th* Amiighty's threnc. 
Here, in the second foot, wb find a Tribrach. 

See the b^ youth strain tip the tfar^aibnii^ at^p. 

In this line, the first foot i» a Trochee ; the second a* 
genuine %>oiKiee by quantity; the third a Sfxmd^ by 
accent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se- 
cond a Spondee. 

That dn weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we, 
may see what a copious stock of materials it poasesses« 
For we are, not only altowed the U3e of all the ancient 
poetic fi^et, in our heroic measure, but we bave^ a9-b&*. 
Sire observed, duplicates of each, agreeing Ux mavemeiiti^ 
though differing in measure,* and which make differeot 
impressions on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to our* 
lasH^age, and whiclv may bethe source at a boiHiiir<^S8 
mriet>. 

0/ Poetical Pau8fi_8, 

There are two sorts of pauses, one foil^seiiw^ and (xia 
fij^r Bfxelpdy, perfectly distinct from eaoh'Oth^r. The for- 
uaer miay be qajled aententialy the latter, harmonic pauses*. 

The sentential pauses are those which are knqwn to us^ 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them \. 
as the comma, semicolon, colon, and period* 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided intp iJtx^Jmai 
pause^ and the camral pause. These SQmetlmes. coin- 
cide with the sentential pauses sometimes have an inde- 
pendent state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the 
sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the liner 
olKisea the ver^e, and markathe meaaoircif: IbecvauM 
^vii)ji»itintp.c!^al.Qi:une%uaipairta« . . 

' ■ ' , . ^ ' ' ' " ^ ! ' ■"'-.. ' I ■■ ■! \ 

* Movement ad<l meafure are thus di^epiiked. Mpwemattt cp 
preflea the progrelfive order of .(bunds, vuiether from iiroiig\o. 
ipt^eak, from long to iho», or vice versa, Metuure figirifics the pro-' 
pMtioQ of tiBi*,' jboth 1^ fooods^aad paQi«i. 
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The final pause preserves the melodft 'without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can never affect the sense. This is not the only advan- 
ti^e gained to numbers^ by^this final pause or stop of 
suspension. It also prevents that monotony, that same- 
ness of note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing 
to a 4tide> is disgusting to a d<^licate ear. For as this 
final pause has no peculiar .note of its own, but always 
takes that which belongs to the preceding wo|;d, it 
changes continually with the matter, and is as various 
. as. the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions^ 
marks the difierence between prose and verse ; which 
will be evident from the follpwing arrangement of a few 
poeticallines^ 

*' Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that 
forbidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death, into 
the world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one 
greater man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sii^ 
heavenly muse T* 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover <hat 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the 
passage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, ^ 
With loss (^ Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly ipuse I -. . 

. These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
Verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible 
to the ear: for, what is the use of melody, or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause' ; and degrade them^ by our pronunciation), into 
mere prose ? 
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TheCssura is cohimonly on the feurth^ fifths or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable^ or at the end of the second 
Cbot: as, 

The silver eeF in shining volumes roll'd) 
The yellow carp" in scales bedroppM with goH. •* 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third 
foot: as, 

Round broken' columns' clasping ivy twin'd. 
O'er heaps of ruin" stalkM the stately hind. 

On the sixth syllable^ or at the end of the third foot : 
as, 

Oh say what stranger cause'' yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? , 
A line may be divided into three portions, by two 
cssuras: as, 

Outstretched he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 
liook'd up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of^^ividing lines, well suited 
10 the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses* 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a demucxsura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes* 
. Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale, 

Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

Of Melody^ Harmony^ and Exfiremon* 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauseSf 
the constituent parts of verse) we shall now point out, 
more particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a 
pleasing effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrange- - 
ment of the constituent parts of verse, according to the 
laws bf measure and movement. By harmony, an ef- 
fect produced by an action of the mind, in comparing the 
difierent members of a verse with each other, and perr 



^^i%;&^«ie andbc^tffbrprei^rtion bfct#ecn them. 
By expression, such. a choice athd alratigement of tfib 
^oMtfttieftt parts of terse, as serVc tt> ertrorCe aAd illus- 
trate the thought or the sentiment. 

We shail consider each of these three objects in versi- 
ficatfon, bo A With respect to the feet aiid the pauses* 

1st, With regard to tnelodjr. 

From the examples which we have given of verses 
composed in a)l the principal feet, it is evident that a 
considerable portion of nnelodyis found in ea6h tf themi 
though in different de^^es. Verses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the %nal and cxsand pauses cdntribute to meb- 
dy, cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the 
instances, which we hav« already given c^ those pauses. 
To form lines of the first melody, the cxsura must be«it 
the end of the aoooady or of the Uih^ foot) or in the nud- 
die of the third* 

Sdf With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine hkr- 
:ny>ny ; but as the. stress of the voice, in repeating such 
verses, is always in the same places, that is, on every se- 
cond syllable, such a uniibrmity would disgust the ear in 
a long succession; and therefore such changes were 
sought for, ai might introduce the pleasure ot variety, 
without prejudice to melody ; or>hich might even con- 
tribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the in- 
troduction of the Trochee, to form the &Fsl foot of an 
heroic verse : as, 

Favours to none, t5 511 sh^ smiles ^t6nds,« 
Cft she rej^ts, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with arTrochee ; the re- 
maining feet are iu the Iambic movement. In the fol- 
lowing line of the same movement, the fourth fbpt is a 
Trochefe. 

All thSse dur notions vl^n, sSes &nd d^ldes. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics 



. auDd Spondees ; in wrhlch^twp iin^res^eBs in the <Hie foot 
lAake up for the want of one in the others ai)d twq loii|g» 
syllables compensate two short oQes, 90 as to ^ake the 
sum of the quantity of the two f&et, equjal to two ]^qEibic3F« 

On thg grSen bank to Idbk into thg clear 
Smooth lake that to me seem'd another sky* 

Stood r&l'd stood v^t Infinitude cofifin'd. 

The next variety admitted i^,that pf tb%' Amphibi^ach^ 

Which man^ & b&rd h^ ch&unt£d mknf & dSy« 

In this U^e, w^ find, that t^o of the feet are^ Amphi- 
brachs ; and three^ Iambics. 

We have before shown that the cxsura improves the me- 
lody of Vi^rse ; and we shall now speak of its other ttiore 
important; /ofiice.* that of being the chief source of harmotiy 
Ji> n^^lb^els. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
)of the caesura, arises.from coipparfng two members of the 
, iS^me line with each other,, divided in the manner to be 
seen in the, instances before mentioned ; because the 
beauty pf proportion in the members, according to each 
. of thes^ divisions, is founded in .i)atui% ; being as one to 
two— two to three-U)r three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contigijous lines : as, * ' ^ 

See the bold youlii'^ strain up the threat'ning steep, 
Rush thro', ^e thickets'^ down the valleys sweep 

.Here we find the cxsura ojF the first, line, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in" the middle of the * thiixl foot, irt 
the last line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back*" beneath the flying steed. 

In this couplet, the cisura is^ the end of the third 
ftot.in the first line y ancf of the second, in the latter line. 
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The next perception of harmony ames from cohipar* 
log a greater number of lines, and observing the relative 
proportion of the couplets to each other, in point of simi- 
larity and £ver»ty, as T 

Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's'' and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs'* and open all your shades. • 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves.can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" deaveH the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds'^ he drives the trembling 
doves. 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tidned by the difierent seAts of the threec»suras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the intro- 
duction of two cxsurad, and much more by that of semi- 
• pauses. The semi-pauses double every where the terms 
of comparison ; give a more distinct view of the whole and 
the parts ; afford new piY>tx>rtions of measui^ment, and 
an ampler scope for diversity and equality, those sources 
of beauty in harmony. - * 

Warms' in the sun"refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sortof movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind; 
and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according 
to the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To 
Ipnitaie nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging bis words 
^n[ the artificial composition of verse, must take care to 
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n^^Jc^rtJie movement correspond to the sentiment, by the 
ppji^l? use of the several kincls> of feet : aT)d this is the 
firsl rand most general source of expiTSsion in numbers^ 

That a judicious management of the feet ancTpauses^ 
may be peculiarly expressive oF particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a 
few select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
wh^ch detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fix- 
ed posture. .^ 

So sti€^'d out hdge in:Ieng;th the irch fiend lay. 

' The next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus* 

* ' M ■ • L- L.and sheer within 

Lights on his feet: as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er thg fence, with ease into the fold. 

. Th|e Xfoche^w^iqh b^ginstl)e line showsSsit^a in the 
afst'of lighj^og: the lainbus that^oUows, fixes, him—- ^ 
« lights OB bis feet.** - , 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line> 
makes us see tlie wolf— >* leap o'er the fence."— But as 
the mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only 
circumstance to be attended tOi but also the facility with 
which it is done, this is strongly marked, not only by 
the smooth foot which follows — " with ease" — itself very 
expressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic preceding the last 
foot—" into the fold"^— which indeed carries the wolf— 
" with ease into the fold," 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 



-thus with the year 



Seasons retiyTi, but not to me returns 

Day" or the sweet approach of even or mom. 



/ 
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ftere the cxsura after the ^rstsetnipfedgiJai/; ^toptt'bis 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impt^esses th^ itnaglnkHi^ 
with the j^eatness of the author's kxds, the k>6s of eiglftV 

No sooner bad th'. Almighty ceas'd^ but all 
The multitude of angels, with ashWi(. 
Loud' a^ from numbers without numbers^ sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy.- ■■ 

Titere is something very striking in this untommoni 
caesura, which suddenly stopb the reader, to refiiect on 
the importance of a particular woixl. 

We shall dose the subject, wHh.an exainple contain- 
iug th^ upited powers of many of the principles which . 
have been explained. 

Dire was the Jt6ssing'' de^p the grpans' Despair' 
T6jided the sickf' busiest from coficlh to coucK'' 
And ovgr th^ trKimph&nt deSlh'' b& dai i" 
ShoiA*' biit dSSf d t6 strike. 

itafiy of the rul^s and obftervatiofis rtespectihg Proso- 
dy, are? taKeft from "Sheriaah's Art of Reading ;" to' 
which book the Compiler refers the ingenious stildent, 
fen' rtiore C3etebs?te^ ittfbririMidh on the^stiigect* 



PUNCTUATION.* 

. FuNCT.u A,Ti9N is the art of dividing 3 written 
compdsitioaxiintQ sentences^ or parttS of sentences, 
by pointg or stopfe, for the punpo^ of marking the 
different pauses' which the sense, and 'an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

:. Thp 'Comma represents the shortest pause'; the 
Semicolon^ a pause double that of the comma; the 
Colon, dowble that of the semicolon;, and the- 
iPeriody double that of the colon. 

N 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot/ 
be defined ; for it varies with* th^ timt^ qf the whole* The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a 
flower time; but the proportion between the pauses- 
should be ever invariable: ' ^ 

In order more clearly to determine the prefer applica^ . 
don of the points, we must distinguish between an imficT'- 
Jhci tihrme^ a aimfile sentcncej and a comflound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence : as> " Therefore ; 
in haste; studious of praise.** 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
•verb, expressed oiMmplied: as, " Temperance preserves^ 
>ealth.'» 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or 
one finite verb, eitKer expressed or understood ; or it con- 
sists of two or more simple sentences connected together: 
as, "Good nature mends and beautifies all objects;**' 
*' Virtue refines the affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either o£ 

' * A9 fmnanatioD is intended to atid both the sense, and the pro- 
Runcial^on of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed 

. under the part of Syntax, or of Prosody. The nature of the subject, 
its extent and importance, and the grammatical knowledge which it 
presupposes, have inductd us to make it a distinct and subsequent, 
article. 

Y2 
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them) may be accompanied with several adjiuicts : aSf the 
o^jep^, th$ end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, 
and the like : and the sukiject or verb may be either tm* 
mediately connected^ \^hh them, or medtaleiy>; thatus, 
hy bejpg connected .with something w^hi^ connected 
with ^mc oth^ri;Bind90 qn : aa, ^ Th^ imindi vnpccupied 
with useful knowledge^ becomes a magazine of tnfles 
ancl follies.** 

Member^ of sentences may be divided into shnple and 
compound members. Seepage 1S7» 

CHAPTER X. 

Of the Comma. 

The €omrtia tjsu^lly separates thosfe parts 6i /i 
ientenc^, whicK,' tKough verj^ closely cbni:^6:ctcd 
in sense and coristrpction, recjuire a pause between 
them. 

Rule !• With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
wtords of which it consists have so near ia relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, exc<?pt a 
full stop at the end of it : a$, " The fear of the Lord is tfre 
beginning of wisdom/' " Every part of matter sWarrfis 
with living creatures." 

A sinifpTe sentence, however, wheri it:is a lohg oti^, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad-, 
iuncts, tnay admit of a pause inifnecliately before thd.^erb: 
as, " The good iaste of the present age, has not aflow^d, 
us to neglect the cultivation of the English language ;'* 
"To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real 
defect in (character." 

KuL£ !!• When the connexion of the different parts of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase,- 
a comnia is usually introduced before the beginning, and 
at the. end of this phrase: as, *'I remember,' Hvilh gratU 
tttde^ his goodness to me:*' " His work is, m many re* 
9fiecte^ very imperfect. It is, therefore^ not much ap- 
proved/' But when these interruptions are {slight and 



iinimportaht^t%e comthi fs better omflled; t^i • Fbtteiy 
is cerrotwfy pernicious ;" <* There fs-tfafri^ apteft^ure ill 
beoefic^face.'* ' ' 

; In the gfetieridity of coVhpobnd jrentehces, theife i« fltew 
4^nt bcca^h for cbtnibas. Tliis "^X ap^r IIMi the 
folioWing rilled; Some of which a^f to-sim^li^ a% wtlt 
as to compound setitenteii. 

Ru L E III. When tw6 or iriofe notttt* ctecwf In tftft jtetaae 
ibnstrqttioti, they^repartc^d^ acoWma: as^ *« fte^a^s^ts 
virtue, answer one ^ifeait ifim:'* « tM IrtfebiWd, #ifer*h* 
children, suffered ektremeIy*V'' ^ 4^h<^ t6*4iway d«i* 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade:" ^'He is altemal^^ 
supported t)7 hi^&ther, histiilcle,8fidliis'eld€^4k^dt9^6r«'' 

From this rule there is mostly an exceptic^ Wit'h regaml 
to two notms closely connected bfy a cbnjubcfi^li: as, 
*' Virliie and vice form a strong cotttrast tk>«ich erthefr^:'* 
*' Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ;** **Th€l* 
1^ a riUturtil difference between ineHttinrf dem<Srft, Vfftue 
anrf vide, wisdom and folly." Butif tlie paints cdnneeled 
are not short, a comma may be iriserted, though the con- 
jUrictibh fse^pressed: ats, ** Roftiafnces rtiay be said lobe 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives ifoevil ;** 
" Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, and 
tiie <lgbur bf bur m'inds.** 

*^uL£ rv. Two 6r 'more adjecttvies 'belotiging to <hte 
s^me substantive are likewise separated by cdmmatf^ as, 
'"'Plaih, honest ti-bth, wants no aihific^al covering;? 
« David Was a brave, Vise, and pious ihan ;'* ** A wonittti, 
gentle, •sensibte, Wdl-Mucated, iftid religioiw ;''*** The 
hibstinhodent pleasures aire the sweetest, the tii<^t ra- 
tional, th^ ftiost affecting, and the mo6t' testing.*' 

hut two adjeiti^es, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma t as, ^ True worth 
is-racrdestAnef j'etired;*'" Truth is fair am/ aMless.^n^ple 

* As a considerate pause in prbntifieifttidn, b ftSceasdtfy b€r#<MSii 
the last noBd aftd the verb, a- comma sKbuld fciQBile«tedto#enot*k< 
But as no pause is allowable bdN/pen thd last adjective and thtf-fioiupy 
uttdcr Ruk IV. the comma is the^c property omitted. 

See WALKBR'S BtrntriU'tf ElotHahn,' 
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and himcevtn uni(bri]tic«i consistent**. ** We must be wise; 
or foQlish ; there, is np^mediunQu" 

RuL£ V. Two or more verbs, having the safcie nomiiia- 
ti^A ^SGg and imme^atelyJollqwiDg ode another, are also 
Sj^fMLij^d by commas . as, "Virtue supports in adversity, 
])|9derj^tes in prosperity :" " In a letter, we ihay adviset 
e^chort, comfortt request, and discuss " 
i Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunctiotti 
9f^a^ exception to the above rule : as, *' The study of 
iKlltiiral.bi^Jtory expapda and elevates the^ mind ;" ** Whe- 
Ht^er we ^tpr drink) labourer sleep, we should be mo(!^^ 
ijfttie," . - / '.'..." ,. '•'"'" 

* "XyvpQF more participles are subject to a similar hilci 
IkDd exception: as^ << A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
bi» Creator;" "He was happy in being loved, esteemedi 
and reapjBct^ ;". "By being admired and flattered, we 
are often corrupted." , 

• ■ MvL^ v^ . Two or, more adverbs immediately succeed-^ 
ing one? another, must be separated by commas; as, 
"AVe are fearfully,, wonderfully framed j*' '*** SucCeis 
gea^raUy .(lepend^ on acting prudently, steadily, and^ 
Vigpn>ui^y.9 in what we undertake.*' 

But wh^ iv(o,8^d verbs are joined by a conjuncrion,;(hfe^ 
are not parted by the comma: as, ** Some men sin delibe- 
p*^tely)a»(^:PKe8uipptuously ;*' " t'here is no middle state ;. 
we must live virtuously or vitiousTy.*' ' • ' 

Rvi^E, .v;T« When participles are followed by something 
that depends t}A them> they are generally separated frona. 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, " The king, 
(tfi^oving the filany put it in execution ;*' " His talents, 
firmed for great enterlirisesy could not fail of rendering 
ium conspicuous ;" " All mankind compose one family, 
assembled under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is dividedby a phrase 
or seniepce.from the verb to which it belongs, such'iii- 
it^rvening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity:: 
a*,' " They set out early, andf before th_g^ close of the day, 
•arrived at the destined place/* ^ >-, 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address^^ separated 
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from the rest of the sentence by commas: as, ^ My aon^ 
give me thy> heart:" " I am obliged t6 you, my fiiend»i 
for your many fevours.'* • 

Rd le X . The case ab'sollite, ant! the irifibitive mood aW- 
sohite, are separated by commas frotn the body oF the 
sentence: as, "H!s father dying', he succeeded to the 
estate ;'*' " At length, their nilnfstry performed, and race- 
well run, they left the world in peace ;" ** To confess the 
trilth, I was much in -feuK." 

JluLK XI. Nouns in app6sifi6(h, thafls,' nbirtw 
other nouns in xht same case, b^' v/zf df- expliCatibiV or 
iyiistration, when accompanied with acyunctij affc setoff* 
"Y' commas: as, ''Patffy thii? ap6Stlc^ of the G^ritilis, 
5as eminent for Ks ^fca! ah<J tho#Iedgef ;"' '^TTii bilttcp- 
y, child of tfi^sfitimfe^, flattt^Mft tfestift?' 

Butifsuch ndurisTare sth^Jt^df oiff^'foMha proper' 
name, they are not divided: as, " PafOTlhe^ a{*ist!e;** 
" The emperor AmdnWdsS^rcf^erati exfcdItftifWfA;*' 

AvLE XII. Simple mcmb^feffsofsSftrkaKiCT^^ 
dbmparatives, ai^ for th€?' itWst pirt' dStifijftiiitted^by ar 
comma: as5 "wft tH<rHai:*'F«ri<eth after the wa*ferbWwte 
Sdb^mf sM p«it'^ti# th^;<' '^^Jfrrfrr'is^a'dfrtttef' of 

If tHe ifaMb^t^ih'<»m^!«iv^8^taic^'al^ short? tho 
'coHiititfis^ ih^tPp^, better diT«tted:-aas"H^^riitodi 
better i^ it ttP ^ ^sdtihv thdn^ goWr- '^-Mankitia* act 
ojteher fWtri' ca^cJ^VyS^f-i^a^M*'' 

Rule xiir. WK^ii M^ords aije plktlSdlitf bppolatiOft tb 
each other, or witli some mai^tW VariStyi'they'iid^liiit to* 
be disdnguished by a cpmma : as^- 

« Tho' dtepy yet dfeai-; tSb*^ gentlfe, yW lidfddl! j 
Strong, Without rage ; Without b'erflowing:, fli!!.** 
** Good men, iA thid frair, inriperfectf stSftte, sfre oft^ntfoutid, 
not only in uhioii wHMj but in Opposition tbj the vi&wsaild 
conduct of one another." 

Somedmes whi^n the word* with f^hich the fast prepo- 
sition agrees,- IS iirigle^ it i^ better to omit tftie coimSa 
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before it : as, '^ Many f tates weve in alliance with, and 
under the protection ^ Romev : ■■ , 

The same rule and restriction must be applied when 
two or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, 
".tte was composed both under the threatening, and at 
the approach, xgir a cruel and lingering death ;*' " He was 
not only the king, but the father of his people." 
. Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the teanner of a quotation, may be 
properly marked with a comma : as, *' It hurts a man^s 
pride to say, I do not know ;'* '* Plutarch calls lying, the 
we of slaves." 

, Rule xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them : as, <^He preaches 
sublimely, -who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;" 
^»1 here is no chafrm in the female sex, wh^h can supply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members^ orphrases,, are closely con- 
nected by a relative, restraining the general notion of the 
aptecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be. 
omitted: as ^ Self-denial is the saqrifice which virtue, 
must make ;*'*< A man who is of a detracting spirit, wiU 
misooBstnie the mtost innocent woj^s that can be put to- 
gether/f In the latter example, the assertion is not of 
« a m^n^in general,'* but of " a maawho^is of a detract-, 
ing spirit;" ^d therefore they should noi be separated*. 

Ifhe fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
rcilativiB i& not expressed, but understood : as, *« It was 
from pif^yVworm and unaffected, tfa^i^t his morals derived 
strength." "This sentiment, habitual and strong, inr 
fiuenced his whole conduct." In bothof these examples, 
the relative and;yerb wAfcA wfl>9, are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, contaip^ 
within another, or following another, must be distit^gujsb-^ 
ed by the comma : as, " To improve time, whilst we arc, 
bteaped with health, will smooth the bed of sickness.^ 
« Very ofteB^ while we are complaming^ of the vanity^ 
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anidf the evils of human life, we make that vanitj> and we 
increase those evils.*' : . , ■ t 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: as, 
" Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness." ^^ 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govenl- 
ing verb, with several words between ^hem, those words 
should generally have a comma at the end of them : aS, 
*< It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and de- 
grade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 

dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 

by commas: as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 

8&icted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserv- 

- ing, are humane and noble employments." 

Role xvii. When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
itkade the nominative case, to it, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma: as, " The 
* • most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations 
with bad men." " The first and most obvious remedy 
• against the infection, is, to withdraw from all associa- 
tions With bad men." 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts or ^circumstances are of 
importance, and oft^i when the natural order of them is 
inverted, they may be set off by commas : as, ^ Virtue 
must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated, exertions." "Vices, like 
shadows, towards the evening of life, grow great and 
monstrous." " Our interests are interwoven by threads 
innumerable ;" " By threads innumerable, our interests 
are inJterwovqn. 

RuL£ XIX. Where a verb is understood, a comma ma7 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, ..besides comprising some of the preceding niles, 
will apply to many cases not determined by any of them: 
as, '' Irrpm law arises security ; from security, curiosity; 
from curiosity, knowledge*" In this exam(^, the verb 
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^arises" is undeistood-belbre f' curiosity'' and ^^kno^- 
ledge i" at which words a considerable piause is necf s- 

, RuL E X X. : The wordsy .. nay, , j«o, , hence^ agqin^ Jtrat^^Be- 
tonily^ formerly i nom^ lastly y ov/ct tmre^ apoy^ aUy on the 
pmtranfy in the n^xt place^ i^ ^hort^, and ^11, other wprds 
mid ph^es of the ,sai^e kind, jfoi^st sepc^^iy. hy .separat- 
ed inofo. the,c^ext by, ^ qqij!|[)|^a i. as> " Bei^embcr thf 
best and first friend ;, Jpm^lyy yjjhe ffjp jija^ t r pf \hy in- 
fancy, and the guide of thy childhoHod; .^^ow, the guar- 
dian of thy ypuiSi, a^4 the ho|>^of thy cpfpipgjears." 
" He feared ^aijlj henccy he ov^ri-yahi^, riches/' . « This 
coi\duct may h<^ the (^jSer^cej mj/y it inay constantly 
prevent afiy in fixture.'* ^^.Mnallyy I shall, only, repeat 
what has been .pften ju^ly s?^id." " If ;]the 'spring put 
fbrjLb no blos;^on|s,,in. auj7>mer , ther^ if ii| ,be 'no beautyi 
9xu[ in ,aujt^^I?eln, no, fruit ; w, if yoi^jth be ^f^ed away 
without in^rpvement, riper years jf^y <be i;oni;ieniptil^ie, 
and ,old ago. xniserabie.'^ 

^n i;nany,pf ,tl^^£)]:egoingfniles^nd;e2cainp]ies,g^^ 
gard JQQUs^ be paid to the length of the clauses, and the 
^ proportion ^}uch they bea^ tQ one anotl^er. i^i) attention 
to the sense of any passage, and to the plear, f^a&ypom- 
munication of it, will, it is, presumed,. )vit^ the aid of the ' 
preceding rules, enable the studcAt Xq adjust, the pmper 
.pafii^Sy isind the places for inserting .the, coinmas, '* 

CHAPTER II. 

* 0/ the Semicolon, \ ' 

. T^E Semicolon Is, used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts^ .)iot.so 
closely connected a? those which are separated, by 
a (jomipa, nor yet so little dependent on each 
_^tl^er,^ a^ ,tUpse vvhiclv-^/s iisjtiijgui^bpd.by ^^polon. 
The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preced- 
ing member of the sentence.,.does not of itself give a 
complete sense, but depends on the following clause : 
and sometimes when the sense of that member would be 
complete without the concluding one : as in the follow- 
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('' 
Jlig.mstdnceft: "As the^ desire of apprpbation, when it 
Works according to reason, improves the amiable part, of 
. our species in every thing that ia laudable i so nothing itf' 
more destructive to theto when it 4s govei^ned by vanUy 
^d folly." 

<^ Experience teaches us^ that an entire retreat from 
worldly affairs, is not what religion. requires; nor. does 
it even enjoin a long retreat from them." 

^' Straws swim upon the sur&ice>; but pearls lie at the 
bottom" 

<* Philosophers aaserti that Nature is unlimited la her 

operations ; that she baa inexhaustible treasures in re- 

, serve ; that knowledge, will always be progressive ; and 

that all foture generations will continue to make disco- 

veriesy of which we have not the least idea.'* 

CHAPTER HI. 

Of the Colon. 

The Colon is a(ed to divide a fentence into two 

, or more parts, lefs connected than thofe which are 

Separated by a femicolon $ but not fo independent 

as feparate diftinct fentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three fol- 
lowing cases. 

1 . VVhen a niember of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or fort her 
illustration of the subject : as, " Nature felt her inability 
to extiicate herself from the consequences of guilt : the 
gospel reveals the plan of Divine interpijsition and aid." 
'« Nature confessed some atonement to be necessary :"tbe 
gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is madel* 

2. When several seniicolons have preceded, and a stij] 
grater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connect- 
ing or concluding sentiments as, " A divine legislator, 
Uttet^ing his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing 
us of peipetual rest prepared hereafter for the rightecu«, 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked i 

Z 
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these Are the eonsiderations which overawe the wotti, 
which fupport integrity, and check guilt.** 

3. The Colon ig commonly used when an example, a 
jquocatton, or a s|>eech is introduced : as, ^ The Scrips* 
tures give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in 
these words : * God is love.' ■^' ^ He was often heard to 
say : ^ I have done with the world, and I am wJHing to 
leave it.' •' 

The ptx>priety of using a colon, or semicolon, is si)me- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, ^ Do- not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world." *♦ Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of pet- 
fixt happiness; Jbr there is no such thii^ in the world^"^ 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Period. 
When a fentence is complete and independent, 
and i)0t connected in conftruction with the fdllow- 
iDg fentencCi it is marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both 
in their sense and construction : as, ^ Fear God* Ho^ 
nour the king. Have charity towards all men." Others 
are indepen^nt only in their g^mmatical construction : 
as, ^' The Supreme Being changes not, either in his de- 
sire to promote our happiness, or'in the plan of bis ad- 
ministration. One light always shines upon us fropi 
above. One clear and direct path is filways pointed out 
to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two 
sentences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or co- 
pulative conjunction. For the quality of the point does 
not always depend on the connective particle* but on the 
sense and structure of sentences : as, " Recreations? 
though they may be of an innocent kind, req^i^e steady 
government, to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular and vicious na- 
ture, are not to be governed, but to be banished from 
every well-regulated mind." 
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. ^ He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice 
•ir^be world) is> of all men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon lumseif a thousand ,eye% that 
vnll narrowly inspect him in every part.". 

The period should be used after every abbreviated 
word : as, « M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." &c. 

CHAPTER V, 

<y the DJsdj Mies of Iv^erroga^iov and ExclamA" 



THE DASH. 

•f ^^ Dash, though often used improperly by hasty 
aftd incoherent writers, may be introduced with proprie- 
ty, where the sentence brieaks off abruptly ; where a sig- 
nificant pause is required ; or where there is an unex- 
pected turn in the sentiment : as, ''If thou art he, so 
much respected once— -but^ oh I how &llen! how de- 
graded !" " If acting conformably ^o the willrof bur Cre- 
ator ;-^if promoting the welfare of niankinid axtnmd vts ; 
— 4f secursf^ our dvm happfiiess ;-— are objects of the 
fa%lwst momerit :-^heD we are loudly called i^on, to 
Gfdtivate and extend the great interests of rcligion and 
♦irtue." 

" Here Hes the greiH ^False marble, wheie ? 

Nothing but sordid dust ties here/' 

. Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse^ 
l^j^ri^ ar)p others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense* These are. 
The Intcrw^tion point, I 
The Explamation point, ! 
The Parenthesis, ( ) 

INTXRllOGATIOir. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an in- 
terrogative sentence ; that is^ when a question is asked ; 
as, « Who will accompany me ?" « Shall we always be 
friends?'' 
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Questions whieh a person asks himself in contempla- 
tion, ought to be terminated by points of interrogation ; 
as, "Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite 
beauty ?'* *' At whose command do the planets perform 
their constant revolutions ?" 
• A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira- 
tion, or of. some other emotion. 

" How many instances have we of chastity an4 excel- 
lence in the fair se:. !" 

** WJith what prudence does the son of Sirach advise 
us in th^ choice of our companions !" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in 
cases where it is only said a question has been askedy 
and where the words are not used as a question. *' The 
Cyprians asked me, why I wept/* To give this sentence 
the interrogative form, it should be expressed thus s 
" The Cyprians said to me, ' Why dost thou weep ?* ** 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, sarprise^ Joy, grief, to. and also to in- • 
vocaiions.or addresses: as, "Mr friend! this conduct 
amazes me V ^'£Jess the Lord> O my soul ! and forget 
not all his benefits I" 

^ Oh I had we both our. humble state maihtainMy 
And safe in peace and poverty remain'd l" 

" Hear me, O Lord I for thy loving kindness is great!" 

It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative «nd exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence) ' 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro- 
perly terminated by a note of exclamation t as^ << How 
much vanity in the pursuits of men I" <* Who <:an suffi- 
ciently express the goodness of our^ Creator!*' "What 
is more amiable than virtue !'* 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter- 



folnate as to their quantity or time^ ami may be equivar 
^nt in that respect to a semicolon, a colpti; or a period* 
%s the ^ei>se may require. They mark an elevation or 
. thb voice. .,..•... , | 

.^ Th^.utility of the pointy of Interrogation and Excli- 
^atiop) appears from^ the following examples/ in whicj^ 
the meaning is signified and discriminated sdely by the 
points. . \. 

« What condescension I** - 

" What condescension ?*' 

^ How great was th6 sacrifice t" 
" How great was the sacrifice V* 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Pat^hthesis is a clause containing sonie necessary 
information, or useful remark, introduced into the body 
of a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted with*^ 
out injuring the construcUoh : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

^ And was the ransom paid? It was; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) ibr thee/' 

^ To gain a posthumous^reputation, is to save four Of 
five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivicm/* 
^ Know ye notv brethren, (for I speak to them thai 
kiiow the law,) hbw that the bw hath dominion over a. 
man as lorig as heliveth r* 

If the incidental. clause is short, or perfectly coincided 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
'parenthetical characters; The following instances are 
the i-efore improper uses of the parenthesis. « Speak 
ybh (who saw) his wonders in the deep**' " Every 
plahet (as th^ Cre^or has made nothing in vain) is 
most probably inhabited.** " He found them asleep 
again ; (for their eyes were heavy ;) neither knew thcf 
what to ansivferhim.'* 

The piarenthe^ marks a moderate depriessioti of th^ 
vc^e, aiid miy be accompanied with every point which 
ibe ^^ense would require, if the parenthetical characters, 
- /" 2 2 
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were omitted. It ought to terminate with the-stmcf ^nd 
of stop which the member has^. that precedes it ; and to 
contain that stop wilhin the parenthetical marks. We 
must) however, except cases of interrogation and excla- 
mation : as, << While thejr vwish to please^ (and why" 
should they not wish it?) they disdain dishM^nourabte 
means." <^ It was represented by an analogy, (Oh, how 
inadequate i) which was bprrowed from/* &c« 

There are othercharacters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition, and which may be explained in 
th}s place, viz* 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a i^ord: as, V/>fortVf>.* Mo' forthGugh: e*en 
for rum; judg*d forjudged. Its chief use is to show the 
genitive case of nouna: as, ^A man's property; a wo* 
ms^'s ornament." 

A Caret marked thus a ia placed where some word 
happens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long 
syllable : as, <' Euphrates."" 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
compounded words ; as, '< Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exisc- 
ence, self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law:** 
^ It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
|»art is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another* In this case, it 
is placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning 
of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus': as, ^ F6nq^^ 
The Grave thus ^ : as, " Favour,^ 
- In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllablea 
which requii'ca particular stress of the voice in pronun- 
ciation. ^ 

The stress is laid on long and short syllable^ indiscri- 
minately* In tfrder to distinguish the one fix)m the 
ether, some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave 
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•n the fimner, and thd acute on the latter^ in this man- 
ner: ^ Mbor, mineral} lively j lired, rkal, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long sjrttable^ ia 
tbia" : as,>^ R^y '" and a short one thus *^« as, ^ Fdlly." 
This last mark is called a breve. 

A DisresiS) thus raaiked " : connsts of two pomti^ 
placed over one o£ the two vowels that would otherwise ' 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as^ 
" Creator, coadjutor, aeiiah \ 

£l Section, marked thus §, is the > dtviaion of a «S8- 
course, or chapter, into less jparts or portions. 

A Paragraph If denotes the beginning of a new sub- 
ject, or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. 
^^ This character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the 
New Testaments- 

A QuotaUon *' ". Two invertedxomma^ are generally 

placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 

is quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in 

. his own words ; and two commas in their direct position^ 

are placed at the conclusion : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man " 
Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word }» 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note, or the ex* 
planation itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended 
to supply some deficiency, or to rectify- some mistake* 

An Index or Hand fCJ* points out a remarkable pas* 
sagje, or something that requires particular attention. 

A Bf^ce > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet 

or three lines, which have the same rhynve. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of. words 
with one c9mmon term, and are introduced to prevent a 
repetlfion in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk^ or littl^ star ♦, directs the reader to some 
note in the margin, or af the bottom of the ^age. Two 
or three asterisksgenerallydenote the omission of some 
letters in a word, or pf spme bold or indelicate exprctJ-- 
aioUj or some defect in the manuscript. 
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An l^p^s -r^^ 19 alao ined^^ whehr nome le^ttva in a 
word, or sDme iroids m d veiPsej ai^ omitted : &V " The 
k--^;?* fcr " tbe kmg.'* 

. Ab Obdtsk, which is mlfrk^ thus f, Udd ParaMff 
thus II, together with the let^rsi of t|ie Alphabet!; an4 
fig^iBrep, ace iksed as referenced to* the niargifi or bottbm 
ef tfaepage; 

PARAGRATHS. 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a comp6si-' 
tion into paragraj^hs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
riuhierouB in smaD compass, should be separated into 
par^raphs. 

When cine subject' is continued to ia considerable 
fength, the larger divisions of it should be put into para-, 
^phs. And it will have a good effect to form the 
breaks, when it can properly be done, at sentiments of 
the most weight, or that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, 
sonftetimes naturally . point .odt the separations iiito para- 
g^mph^: and etich ot these, when of great Imgth, wiil 
i^giin reqisr^ subdivisions at their most distinctive peanat 

In cases- which require a connected subject to be forra« 
cd^iptfkseyeiRil paragraphs^ a suitaJ^le turn of expression, 
exhibidng the connexion of the brdken parts^ will give 
beauty and force to the division. 

DIRECTION^ BtESPfiCtfllO fHE trsE <>r JCAPXTAt 
LETTERS. 

It wad formerly t^e custom to begin every noqn with 
^ 9apital : but as this {>raiptice was troublesome, and gave 
Ijie writing or printing a crowdedf* and confused appear- 
^pce, it h^s been discontinued. It is, however, very pro- 
per to begin- with a capital, 

i; The first word of every book> chapter,. letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing. 

a. The £rst word after a period i and, if the two aen- 
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tences aie totally indefiendentj after a note of interroga- 
tion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory aen- 
tepees, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con- 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the formeri 
^ of them, except the first, may begin with a small let- 
ter : as, " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scorners delight in their scorning ? and 
fools hate knowledge ?'* "Alas ! how different! yet hoit 
like the same I'* i 

3. The appellations of the Deity: as, " God, Jehovah, 
tke Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, ProvideAcC) 
the Messiah, the Holy Spirit.'* ' 

: ^ Proper names of persons, i^aoes, streets^ moun- 
tainSv rivers, ships : aa^ ^' George^ Yoi^, the Sthmd, the 
Alps, the Thames, the Seahorw." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; 
as, ^ Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a dircict fbrra : as, " Always re- 
member this ancient maxima.- ' Know thyself.' '' ^ Our 
great Lawgiver says, « T&ke up thy cross daHy, and fol- 
low ine.' ** But when a quotation is brought in obiiqnely 
after a commas a capital is unnecessary ; as, '^Sc^mnoii ' 
observes, ^ that pride goes before destruction/ ** -> : - 

The first word of an example may also very properly . 
be^ with a capital : as> <^ Temptation proves our vir- 
tue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles 
of books : as, ^ Johnson's Dictionary of the Englisl^ Lan- 
guage;" *' Thomson's Seasons;" >*Rollin*s Ancient 
History," 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9., The pronoun /, and the interjection P, are written 
in capitals : as, ** ^ write :" « Hear^ O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they are rem^kably emphatical> or the 
principal subject of the composition* 
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APPENDIX: 

c^WAifnfiC Jiuii& and oBSEftvA^ibvls foU Ashis^ikc 
Ybvm pkuscfirs romtirB wi*fH PBkspjcvj^r Av'n 

f AtcXfRACr* ^a BB STUDIED AF^ER ffHSr BAVE AC' 
SiViRED A COMPMTEif^ XXOfriEDGi 0> EUGUSB 

iikAMMAk.^ 



PI^RSPIGUITT 

I& the fbndiiftentftl quality dT style : a quality so esseti* 
tial in every kind of writing, that for the want of it no- 
things can fttoD^b* It i^ not to be, considered as merely a 
sort pf negttttve virtue^ or freedom from defect. It has 
higher merit : it is a degree of positiTe beanty. We ai^ 
pleased with an author^ and coniiider hiioti as deserving 
praise^ who frees lis from,alQ iiettigue of searching for hid 
laesntng ; who carries us through his ^(kbject without 
any embarfassment or (^cti&rsion- ; whose style flows tSt^ 
way^likea ]ibi{nd stream, through >^hrch we s^e t6 tfte 
yik^ botto^v 

The siody of perspicuity and accuracy of expression* 
cflSKisti ^f two parts: and' requires auention, first, ti& 
&ngle WbmtmdPhtwka; and theft, tWthd C^namicnm 

PART L 

d/pMRSFicuirrand AccuRAcr rf MxPRESSioifj iokhri^ 
afieet to wigie Wordaand Phra»c: 

These qualities of style, considered with legard do 
words and phraf^s, itequirfe thie fdltoWihg jprdpfertfi^ls : i^- 
Bftt, wid^fii^t^j aftd pAKciisidit. 

CHAPTER. I. 

' 0yPuMirr. 

Purity of style corisistsln the use of such words, and 
d^uch constructions^ as belong to the idiom of the language 
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which we 9peak ; in optK>sitbti ih words and {shrases that 
iike taken from other languages, or that aretingtamma- 
tical, obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper ati- 
thdrttv* All such words -and phrases as t^e fbliowin^, 
should be avoided: Quoth he; IwdBt not; erevhtie^ be* 
hest s aelfiame ; ideScateaMe, for delicacy; /toStcese, fer 
politeness ; hauteur^ for haughtiness ; incumherment^ cbH- 
nexittfj martyriaedi fer encumbrance, connexion, mar* 
tyred. ' 

The introduction of foreig;n and learned words, unless 
where neeessity requires them, should never be admitted 
into our composition* Darren languages may need sudi 
assistance, but ours is not one of these. A multitude of 
i^tm words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On some occasions, they" give an 
appearance of elevation and dignity to ^iyle ; but they 
often render it stiff and apparently forqed. In general, 
a plain, native style, is more intelligible to all readers ; 
and, by a proper management of woris, it can be made 
as strong and expressive as this Latinised English, t^r 
any foreign idioms.' " 

. CHAPTER II, 

Of PRqpMiBrr* 

Propribtt of language is the selection of such words 
as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition ti^ low ex- 
pressions, and to words and phrases -which %v)ouId be le^ 
significant of the Ideas that We lAFiean to convey. Style 
may be pure, that is, it may be strictly English, wither 
Scottidsfiis or Gallicisms, or ungFammatibal, irreg»utafr 
expres^ons of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be de- 
ficient in propriety : for the words may be ill chosen, not 
adapted to the subject, nor ftilly expressive of the au- 
thor's sense. 

To preserve propriety^ therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avoid hw ex/tremom; Htpfiiy words 
that are wanting ; be careful not io tue the same wordm 
different •eme^y avoid the mjudideua uke of teehnkai 
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.g^Mfoiw, andqUauc/^ worda andphraaea aa are not adafU^ 
. €d (0 our meaning. . . 

U Kv^dilowiexpreaaiom: such as» " Top^ Uirvj, 
..hurl7 inirlyy pellmell; having. a montji's mind for a 
.^ing; currying fev^ur^witha person; dancing attei^d- 
ance on the great," &c. . . 

<' Meantime ^he Britons, left to shift; for thernselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." 
The phrase .^ left to shift for themaelveaj'* is rather a low 
phrase, and too much in.^he familiar style to be proper 
In a grave trq^tise* 

2. Supply words that are mrniing* « Arbitrary. power 
I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much 
as a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the 
oar :" it should have been, ^' as much as the state of a savage 
is happier than that of a slave at the oar." ^^ He h^s not 
treated tbis.subject Uberally* by the views of others as 
. well as his own ;'* " By advertbig to the views of others," 
would have been better. '^ Thi s generous action greatly 
increased his former services ;" it should have beeo> 
** greatly increased the merit of his former services.'* **^By 
the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall 
use promiscuously} t here mean," Ike* This passage 
ought to have had the word *' terms" supplied, which» 
would have made it, correct: ^^ terms which I shall use 
promiscuously." v 

. It may be properdin this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; aa 
in the foljowing instances : ^ How immense the differ- 
ence between the pious and profane!" <^ Death is the 
common lot of all ; of good men and bad." They should 
have had the article and preposition repeated : f< How 
immense the difference between the pious and the pi^o- 
ikne !*' '^ Death is the common lot of allj of good men 
and of bad." . 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we 
speak, as distinguished from each other, or in contrast : 
and \Then we wish that the reader's attention should rest 
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on that distinction : as, << Our sight is at once the most 
delightful, and the most useful of aU our senses.** \ 

3. In the same aentente^ be careful not to use the same 
word too frequently^ nor in different senses. " One nnay 
have ah air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and 
knowledge of the matter before him, which may naturs^Ily 
produce some motions of his head and body^ which might 
become the bench better than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a man- 
ner as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

** Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other rea- 
son than this, that the manager, in countenance, fevoured 
his friend." It should have been, « resembled his friend." 

•< Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : 
\ it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
■ the pbor supplied." In this sentence, the word " chari- 
ty" is improperly used in two different senses ; for the 
highest benevolence, and for almfe^iving. 

4. Avoid the injudicious us^ of technical terms. To in- 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that 
" We tacked to the larboard, aiid stood off to sea," woilld 
be expressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical 

' phrases not being in current use, but only the peculiar 
dialect of a particular class, we should never use them 
but when we know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. « As for 
such animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right 
to destroy them." /* I long since learned to like nothing 

' but what you do** " He aimed at nothing less than the 
crown,'* may denote either, " Nothing was less aimed at 
by him than the crown," or, ** Nothing inferior to the 
crown could satisfy his ambition.*' " / will hcroe mercy ^ ^ 
and not sacrifice.** Th^ first part of this sentence de- 
notes, " I will exercise mercy ;** whereas it ia in this 
place enAployed to signify, " I require others to exercise 
it.'* The translation should therefore have been accom- 
modated to these different meanings. '* They were 
both much more ancient among the Persians, than Zo- 
roaster or Zerdusht." The or in this sentence is equi- 
A a 
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vocal. ' It serves either as a copulative to synonymous 
words, or as a disjuncuve of different Uaangs. If* there- 
lore, the student should not know that ^rps^sira' and 
Zerdusht mean th^ same person, he will mistake the 
sense. ^' The rising tomb a lofty oolumn bore:" ^ And 
thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did the tomb 
bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Did the son 
address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or fi/irases, 
** I have observed," says Steele, " that the superiority 
among these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no meaifing. First, 
it is not said whoae c^nion, their own, or that of others: 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what soit, fa- 
vourable or ua£ivourable, true or false, but in g^.^neraly 
'^an opinion of gallantry and faShioii," which coiUains 
no definite expression of any meaning. With the joint 
assistance of the context, reflection, and conjecture^ we 
shall perhaps conclude that the author intended to say ; 
" 'iliat the rank among these politicians was determined 
by the opinion generally entertained of the rank, in 
point of gallantry and fashion, that each of them had 
attained.'* 

*' This temper of mind,'* says an autlwr, speaking of 
humility, " keeps oup understanding tight about us." 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression, 
or what it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbosity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identi- 
dkl propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding, 
words : but at the same time, using those words so in- 
definitely, that the reader can either affix no meanfng at 
all to them, or may afHx to them almost any meaning 
he pleases. 

" If it is asked," says a late writer, " whence arises 
the harmony; or beauty of language ? what are the rules 
for obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever ren- 
ders a period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. 
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A'^ood car is th* gift of nature ; it may be much inr- 
prbved, but not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed 
of it, will scarcely tiecd dry critical precepts to Enable 
him to judg^e of a time rhyihtnus, ami melody of com- 
pd^itlon. Just numbers-, accurate proportions, a musical 
sympiiony, magnificent figures, and that decoram which 
is the result of ail these, are unison to the human mind/* 

The following is a poetical example of the same na- 
ture, in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, 
.though it was composed by an eminent poet. 

From hat mony, from heavenly harmony. 
This nftiter sal frame began : • . *» 

FVom hatmbny tb ha^otiy 

Thro* all the cotrtpass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason dosing full in nian. 

In generid, it tpay be said) that in writings of thia 
stamp; we must accept of sound instead of sense ; being 
assured that if we meet with little that can inform th^ 
judgmept, we shall at least find nothing that will ofiend 
the ear. And perhaps this is one reason that we past 
over such smooth language, without suspecting that it 
contains liiUe or uo meaning. In orde^r to write or speak 
clearly arid intelligibly, two things are especially fequr- 
site : one,, that we have clear and distinct ideas of our 
subject J and the other, that-our words be approved signs 
of those ideas. That persons who think confusedly, 
should express themselves obscurely, is not to, be won,- 
dered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentence^b 
are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble thought; but that persons of judg^ 
ment, who are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, and 
the signification of their words, should sometimes write 
without any meaning, is, at first sight, matter of ad- 
miration. This, however, when further considered, 
appears to be an effect derived from the same cause, in^- 
distinctness of conception, and inattention to the exact 
import of words. The occasions on which we are most 
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apt to speak and write in this unintelligible manner^, are 
the three following. . "I, . 

The first is, where there is an exuberance of meta- 
phor. Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are 
generally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue 
it too far. They are often misled by a desire of flour- 
ishing on the several properties of a metaphor which they 
have ushered into the discourse, without taking the 
trouble to examine whether there are any qualities in the 
subject, to which these properties can, with justice and 
perspicuity, be applied. The following instance of this 
sort of writing is from an author of considerable emin- 
ence. <^ Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong 
habit of turning their view inward, in order U> explore 
the interior regions and recesses of the mind, the hollow 
caverns of deep thought, the private seats of fancy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful 
and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate.** A most 
wonderful way of telling us, that' it is difficult to trace the 
operations of the mind. The author having determined 
to represents the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various objects 
which might be found in a country, without considering 
whether ^ere are any things in the mind properly ana- 
logous to these. Hence the strange parade he makes 
with regions and receweaj hollow caverns and firivate aeats^ 
wastes and wildernesses ^ f miff id and cultivated tracts ; 
words which, though they have a precise meaning, as 
appKed to country, have no definite signification, as ap- 
- plied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to wri^e unintelli- 
gibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occur- 
ring, denote things which are of a complicated nature, 
and to which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. 
Of these the instances are numberless in every tongue ; 
such as Government, church, state, constitution, power^ 
legislature, jurisdiction, &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible writ- 
ing, is, when the terms employed are very abstract, and 
consequently of very extensive signification. Thus the 
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word lion is more distinctly apprehended by the mind 
than the word beaat^ btast than animal^ and animal tlian 

- The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our* 
words and phrases, is, to avoid all those which are not 
adapted to. the idewf, we mean to.commnrlicate ; or which are 
leiB fiignificant ihanothets^ of those ideas. " He feels any 
SOT ro^> that can arrive at man ;" better " hafifien to man.'* 
" The comcience of approving one's self a benefactor, i» 
jtli^ best recompense for being so ;^' it should have been 
'* conadomnees" He. firmly believed the divine ftrecefitf 
"There is not a sparrow falls to the ground/' &c. It 
should have been *' doctrine,'* 

** It i»but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be sard to enter : an actor enters j but a scene 
aJ^MTs orfiresents itself, 

"We imi mediately assent to' the beauty of an object^ 
vithoutimiuiring int(^ the causes of it :'* it is proper idr 
&ay, that we assent to the truth of a prc^sition ; but it 
capnot so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an 
obj^Qt* M knowledge would have expressed tlie sense with, 
propriety; 

" The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notions 
of extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at th^ 
eye, except colours." Extension Q,nd shape cs^n, with na 
pixjpriety, be called idtas ; . they are properties of matter- 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense ^w/n^ us a 
no/ion of idtas : our senses give us the ideas l4iemselves. 
The meaning of the senten9e would have be'en proper, 
and^much clearer, if the author had expressed himself 
thus : *' The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us th^ 
idea of ex^nsion, 6gure, and all the other properties of 
n^attcr, which are perceived by the eye, except colours.'* 

" The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although 
he' l^ts what is enough foV nature," is much inferior to„ 
" The covetous man never has enough ; although he has* 
what is suffident for nature." 

" A traveller, obsierves the most striking objects he^ ' 
siiees ) a'geperul remarks ail the motions of his enemy ^ 
■ A a 2 
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better thus ; "^ A traveller remarks^** fee. ; '* A general 
o6serve9y* ii^. 

^ This measure enlai*ged his school, aad obliged hiiyi. 
to increase the buildiogps ;" it should be, ^inereandh\& 
school ;" and " enlarge the buil^ngs.'' . .. • r 

^ He apptied a medkine before the poison had tiine|a 
-wask ;" better thus i ^^ He appliedan aroidote^* Sx. 

^' The poiaoQ of a suspicious temper frequ^adjr throws, 
out its bad <^aUtie$, on all who are within its reach ;'-' 
better, 'Mhrows oat its 9naZ^$<7iait^ qualities." 4 ■ 

^ I will go except 1 should be iU s'* " I saw them aM 
Unless two or three :** corrected thus : ^ uakM I should* 
be ill ;•* *^ excefit two oc three-" 

A selection of words and phrases, which are pecidiarljr 
express ve of the ideas we design ta communicate ; kit 
which are as particular and determinate injtheirsigmfiea*. 
tion, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse ; . possesses great beauty, and cannot £ul (o 
produce a gjood effect* .. . ' , • . 

bRAPTER III/ • ^ 

( Of PBEClSlOHm 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to words and phrases. It signifies I'etrenching su- 
perfluities, and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit 
neither more nor less than an exact copy of the person's 
idea who uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three 
reiSpecls. 1st, They may not ekpress Ihe idea which the 
author intends, but some other which only resembles it ; 
secondly, They may express that idea, but not* fully and 
completely ; thirdly, They may express it, together with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands op- 
• posed to these three faults, but chiefly to the last. Prd^ 
priety implies a freedom from the two fc^rnnfer feults. 
The words which are used may btfiro/ieff that is, they 
may express the idea intended, arid they may express it 
folly ; but to be firedae^ signifies that they express that 
idea and no more* 

The use and importance of precision may be deduced 
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ffam' the nature o£ the human mind. It never can vieir , 
clearly and distinctly^ more than one object at a time. If 
it must }o€k at two or three together^ especially objects 
that have resemblance or eonnei^ion, it finds itself con- 
liised and embarrassed. It cannot clearly petx»;ive in> 
wfaal they agree, and in what they differ. Tbiis» were 
any pbjeot^ suppose some animal, to be presented to my 
view^ of Mfhose struaure I wished to form a distinct no* 
tion, i should desire aM ite trapiMngs to be taken off, L 
should require it to be brought before me by itself, and 
to stand sdone^ that there might be nothing to diyide qny 
' attention. The same is the case with words. If, when 
any one would inform me of his meaning, he also tells 
me moee than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign cir* 
cumstancea to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily 
varying the exfuression, he shifts the point of view, and 

.. makes me see sometimes the object itself and some* 
timfes another thing that is connected with it, he thereby 

^ obliges me to look on several objects at once, and I lose 
sight of the principal. He loads the animal be is show-, 
ing me, with so mdny trappings and collars, that lean* 
not dist'mctly view it : or he brings so many of the same 
species before me, somewhat resemWngj and yet some* 
what differing, that I see none of them clearly. When, 
an author tells me of his hero's courage in the day of 
battle, the expression is precise, and I understand, it 
fully : but if, from the desire of multiplying words, he 
should praise his courage and fortitude ; at the .moment 
he joins these words together, my idea begins to wayer. 
He means to express o^e quality more strongly, but he 
is in truth expressing two : courage resists danger ;. for- 
titude suppQrts pain. The occasion of exerting each of 
these qualities is different ; and being led to thinK of both 
together^ when only one of them should be considered, 
my view is rendered unsteady, and my cmjception of the 
object indistinct. -^ 

. All subjects do not equally require precision. It iv 
sufBcient, on ihahy occasions, that we have a general. 
View of the meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the 
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km>wn ttDd fimiiiiar kibd, and we are In oabsu»rd of mis*-} 
taking the sense of the authoi> though every word which* 
be uses i» not precise and exact. 

Many autliors ofiend against this rule of fincisian. A 
considerable one, in describing a bad action^ expresses. 
hfmsclf thus : ^* It \% \o remove a good and orderly a|iec«' 
tienky and to introduce an ill or disorderly, one ; to GOin<^ 
mk lA adion that is ill, immoral, and unjust; todo illy 
dr to act in prejudice of integrity) good naturej and 

A :Cftmd of unmeaning; or useless >words isbiwught to*, 
gtther by some aatfaors^whor afraid of expressing them«: 
selves in a common and ordinary manner^ and aJiured by» 
an appearance of splendour^ surround every thing whiclp 
they mean to say with a certain copious loquacity* 

The gf^at sourqe of a loose style in xipposition to pve« 
dsiont iA tbe injudicious use of the wotcds termed ^^fiaa^-. 
97IO09. They are called synooymous, because Uiey agree. 
in eKpnesaing one principal idea ; but, for the moat,party< 
ifnbtalwaysy they express it with «ome diversity in the. 
circuitiitancesv ^ . . 

The fiMlowiog; instances show a difference in the mean-v 
ing of words- peptfiedeynonymous, and point out the use^ 
of attendiiygV'^i^vlb^Ke and. strictness, to the exact im-< 
port of words. , .^ . 

• t CaHomt A«&iV.«-«Cu8toih^ respects the action ; hafbit^ the- 
sldon -By custom) we mean ti\t frequent repetition of 
ti^e same act i* by habit, the effect wlucb tliat repetition 
prodttceeon the mind or body < By the custom df walk-^ 
ing often in the streets, one-^cfu^rtis a habit of idleness* 

/•ftfrfe, -vmniii/.-^FriilQ makes US. esteem ourselves ;< 
vanity) mtakes ub desire the tisteem of others., it. is. just 
to say, that a man is too proud to t>e vainC 

Houghtheas^ £(/«doin«-*-Haughtiness is founded on tbe 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ^ disdain^ on tbe^ 
low opinion we have of others. " . . » 

0»/^,'«W?«-^-Only,. imports that there Is no other of 
the salne kind ^atoneV imports being accompanied by no« 
other. An cs^ly child,> is ortfc-that has neither bi-other nor 
sister : a child alone, is one who is left by itself. T|iere 
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,is a difference, Uier^efore, in precise language, between 
these two phrases : " Virtue only makes us happy }'* and 
** Virtue alone makes us happy." 

Wisdom^ firudence. — Wisdom leads tft to speak and act 
.what is most proper. ^Prudence, prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

JEntircy comfilete, — A thing-is entire, by wanting none 
. of its parts : ^complete, by wanting none' of the append- 
ages that belong to it. A man may have an entire house 
to himself, and yet not have one complete apartment* 

Surfirisedy aaionis/iedy ajnazedy confounded.*^! am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incom- 
prehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking oi? 
terrible. 

Trangtdl&ty^ fieace^ ca/m.-— Tranquillity, respects a sit* 
uation free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, Jhe 
same situation with respect to any cs^uses that might in- 
terrupt it ; calm,' with regard to a disturbed situatloii 
going before or following it. A good man enjoys tnui- 
quiUityj in himself; peace, with others; andcalm^ after 
the storm* 

These are some of the numerous instances of words» 
in (Air language, whose significations apptoadi, but are 
not precisely the same. The more the ctistim^ion in the 
meaning of such words is attended to, the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on all 
occasions, be necessary to pay a great deal ojf attention 
to very nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing inalancea 
show the utility of some general care to understand the 
distinct import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on 
oiir guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too ckisely, 
we retrench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words that convey precisely the same idea; 
a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe something that 
distinguishes them. As they are like different shades of 
Che same colour, an accurate writer can employ them to 
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great advantage^ by using ttiem so as to heighten «nd 
comple;^ the object which he preseRti& to us. He sup- 
plies by one what was wanting in the bther, t=(^ thfe 
^rength, or to the finishing, of the image which he 
means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he must be at- 
tentive to the choice of his words, and not employ ti^em 
carelessljr, merely for the sake of Bllfng up a period* or of 
rounding or diversifying his language, as if their signl- 
iicatitjn were exactly the same, while in truth it is not. 
To' unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easf, 
and at the same time correct and exact in the choice of 
every word, is no doubt one of the highest and most dif- 
ficult attainments in writing. 

PART' II. 
Of pERSPicuitr and AccuRAcr qf ExpRESSJONy nmth r^- 

_ 6fi€Ct to the CONSTRUC^JON of ^ER^E^CES, ' 

SsNTEircts, in general, should neither be vefy long, 
nor very tA»ort t lobgones requrre^itose attention to make 
m cl^rly perceive the connexion of the several ,parti|; 
and short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken th^ 
connei3ck» of thought. Yet ocdasBonaHy they may both 
be used with feirce and propriety ; as may be seen id the 
feitowmg sentences. 

^ if you loc^ about y oily and con'^ider the lives of others 
as weil as your own ; if yoia think; how feWare born ^itk 
honour^ and how many ^e without name or children ; 
how lUde beacity We set, arid how few friends we bedSt 
of; how much p&vvrty, and hmv many dis^sii&es there are 
in the world ; you will fall down trpon your ktiees, and 
instead of repining at one afBiction^ will admire so ni^ny 
l^essings which you have recfcivcd from, the I^i^e 
hand;" This is a senteno^ composed of several midmbers 
linked together, and hanging upoifi one another,- so tiiat 
the icnse of the wllde Is not brought out till the close. 
The following is an efxample of one in which the sense 
IS formed into short, mdependent .propositions, each 
complete within ilsclf. '^ I confess, it was want of con- 
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sideration that made n^e an author. I wrote because it 
afi^iised i&e. I cerrected, because it w^s as pleasant to 
me to connect as to write. 1 published, because 1 was 
told I might plea^such as k was a credit to please*" . 
. A. train of seiiitences, constrtKted in the same manner^ 
aAd with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed- one another. A ^ong succession of ^ 
eithei- long or shoit sentences shomld also be. avoided ; for . 
the ear tires of either of them when^too long conttiuied. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and. short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gratified ; but animation and force are given to our style. 
' We now proceed to consider the things most essential 
to an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to 
be the four following: 1.' clearness. 2. unity. 3, 

STHENGTH. 4. A JUDICIOUS USE OF THE FIGURES OF 
SPEECH. 

CHAPTER h 

Of the Clearness ofa ^NrsNCE: ' 

Purity, propriety, and preci^iq^, in;VVftrds and phrases 
separately considered, ha^ye already l?ef: a .explained, and. 
shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate writ- 
ing. The just relation of sentences^ and the pi^sof 
sentences,, to one another, a^id tji^ due^T^ngei?aent of 
the whole, are the subjects which /I'eniain to be discussed^ 

The, FIRST requisite of a perfect sentence is C.Vtaar»««*. 

Whatever leaves ti^e o^u^ in.ajiy soi;t of suspenses as to . 
the meaning, ought to bf$javoided. Obscurity arij&^s froip. 
two causes ; either froua ^ wio^ig choice of wqrc^s, or a 
wrong arrangement of theui. Tiie choice of Mf^^rd^ ^|)d 
phrasesj as far as regards perspicijUy, has been aUeady 
considered. . The dispo^i^^qn of tli^e^^ coiaes now uader 
consideration. 

The f^t thing tOrbe studied liere^ is^ grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language" is com- 
paratively not extensive, there may be an obscure oixler 
of words, where there is no transgression of any gram- 
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maticai rde. The relatioDs of words» or meml^ers of a 
period^ are, with us> ascertained only by the position in 
which they stand. . 

Hence a capital rtile in the arrangement of sentences 
is, that the words or members, most clearly rdated, 
should be i^ced in the sentence as near to each other as 
possible, so.ds to make their mutual relati<^i clearly ap- 
pear. It will be proper to produce some instances, in 
order to «how the importance of this rule. 

I . In the fiosition of adverbs. " The Romans understood 
liberty, at ieasty as well as we." These words are capa- 
ble of two different seifses, according as the emphasis, 
in reading them, is laid upon liberty^ or upon at itast. 
The words should have been thus arranged : " The Ro- 
mans understood liberty as well, at least, as we.'* 

" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
' ism." I^ it meant that theism is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This 
is what the wonls literally import, through the wrong 
placing of the adverb only. It should have been, '« The- 
ism can be opposed only to polytheism or atheism/' 

" By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it 
is said, " I mean oniy titch pkanwe^^'* it may be remarked, 
that the adverb only is not properly placed, ft is not in- 
tended here to qualify the worx! mean^ hwt. such fdeasures -, 
and therefore should have been f^ced in as close con- 
nexion as possible with the word which it limits or quafi- 
fi^s. The style becomes more clear and neat, when the 
word^ are arranged thus : « By the pleasures ef the ima- 
gfnation, I mean such pleasures oinly^s arise ft^msight.'* 

I-n the "following sentence, the word wor^ is not in its 
proper place. ** There is not perhaps, any real beauty 
or deformity more in one piece of matter than another." 
The phrase ought to have stood thus : ^ Beauty or de- 
formity in one piete of matter more than in another." 

2. In the position of circufnstancei, and tf particular 
members.. . 



An ftathoi*) in hisdiasertatioaon fftvties, thus expfesses 
hunft^lf : ^ Are Uiese desigM whicli any nifiDr wIm is (kmh 
a Britoii) in any eifcumstaneesi in my siinatiod, o^ght to 
beaohaiiiBdorafraidtoa^w?" UerdveareJeftatalcM^ 
whether these words, « in my chxumstamctti, m my si- 
tu^tton,** are connected with ^^a man bore in firiiain, in 
any circumstances op situation," or with tlial man's 
^< avowing his designs in any circumstances or sttiMion 
into which he may be brought**' As it is probable that 
th^ latter was intended, the ^rrtogement ought to have 
beep cooductdl thus : ^^ Are these designs which any 
man, wh<i is bom a Briton, ought to be ashamed or 
afraid, in any situation,. ijB any circurasUnccs, to avow V 
. The following is aiioth<er i|)stanc© of a wrong ai»range- 
ment of circumstances* ^ A great stone that 1 happened 
to find, after a long search, by the sea shore, set*ved me 
for.an ancbpiv'' One would think that the search was 
confined to the sea shore ; but as the meaning is, thafc 
the g/^at stone was foupd by the s^a shore, the period 
ouglitto have r^^ thus: « A great stone, that, after a 
iM^ searQh» I baPP^Q^ ^ ^^^ ^7 \^ ^^ 9bore, served 
9ie for an aocbor." 

It is a rule, too, nev^r to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in dii&rent parts 
of th^ s^nteiicQ, joined with the principal words on whicJi 
they depend. For instance : '' What I had the oppoiv 
tuoity of nfiemioaiiiig to my friends ^metime ago, in 
aqnv^Rsatioo, was not a mew thought." ihese two cin- 
cu^stan^os, " ft^e^im of a," and ^' m cmvei^^othn^*' which 
^re heiia PDt tcni^^l^ri "tmHA have had a better effect dis^ 
joined, l^us : ^ What. I had the opportumty, sometime 
a^2P,jQf Q^entioniRg to>my friendt ifi^ cmveraatioDi was 
Ij^a »«w tj^oughi*" 

Heff^ foUowa a& exao^^aof the wrong aHfrangement of 
^a n^emUic of a senfepsiejei ^' Thi» lajnisier of state who 
grq^a iP9» l^y ibis ttevatjons like a ii^le stat^ placed on 
a aughty p^e^, wiN always have has jeatou^y strong * 
* aboat hiw*** Here, so far a^ can be gatliered from the 
arrangement, it i^ doubtful wliether the object iatrodu- 
B b 
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cedy by vay of umile} relates to what goes before, or to 
what follows; The ambiguity is removed by the follow- 
ing order. ^ The minister of state who,- like a little 
statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his 
elevation, will always,'* &c« 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
' will be seen in the following passages from Addison. 
' <^ For the English are naturally fencifulj and very often 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper, 
which are so frequent in our nation, to many wild ntx- 
tions and extravagancies, to which others are not so lia- 
ble.'' Here the verb or assei*tion is, by a pretty long cir« 
cumstance, separated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might have been easily prevented, by placing the 
circumstance before the veib, thus : " For the English 
«re naturally fanciful, and by that gloominess and me- 
lancholv of temper which are so frequent in our nation, 
are often disposed to many wild notions," &c. 

•* For as no mortal author, in the ohlinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what use his works may, 
sonie tiiAe or other, be applied," &c« Better thita : 
*' For as, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
no mortal author knows to what use, some time or jbther, 
his works may be applied," &c.. 
• From these examples, the following observations will 
occur : that a cifH:umstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; but either be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, or 
in such a manner as will confine it to its proper member. 
When the sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is 
introduced, generally speaking, the better, that- the more 
important and significant words may posset the- last 
placci quite disencumbered. The foltowingsentence is, 
in this respect, faulty* ^^ The emperor was so intent on 
the establishment of his absolute power in Hunganr, 
that be exposed the empire doubly to desolation and rum 
for the sake of it." Better thus i '* That, for the sake 
of it, he exposed the empire doubly to desolation atid 
in." 
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This appears to be a proper piace to observe, that when 
different things have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, that oixler should 
be. regarded, in assigning them- their places in the sen» 
tence ; unless the scope of the passages require it to be 
varied. The conclusion of the following lines is inaccu- 
rate in this respect : '' But still there will be such a mix- 
ture of delight, as is proportioned to the degree in which 
any one of these qualifications is most conspicuous and 
prevailing*" 'I'he order in which the two last words are 
placed, should have been reversed, and made to stand, 
prevailing and conspicuous .-^They are comfiicuoua^ be- 
cause they prevaiL 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
.conformity to this rule. " Our sight fills the mind witli 
the liu^est variety of ideas, converses with its objects at 
thQ greatest .distance, and continues the longest in fac- 
tion, without being tired or satiated with its proper en- 
joyments*" Tbis paasage follows the order of nature. 
First, we have the variety of objects mentioned, which 
^ sight furnishes to the mind; ne^t, we have the action 
.of sight on those objects ; and lastly, we have the time 
and ccintinuance of its action. No order could be more 
natural or exact. 

Tl^ order which we now recommend, is, in single 
words especially, frequently violated, for the sake of tet- 
ter sound; but, perhaps in no instances, without a de- 
• viatipn from the line of strict propriety* - ^ 

3» In the dUfioailion ^of the relative pronouns^ who, 
which, what, whose, and of ell those fmrticle^ which fx^ 
prcns the connexion of the parts of speech v^th one another* 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligil^, we always find something awk- 
ward and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, 
when these relatives are out of their proper place. '* This 
kind of wit," says an author, " was very much in vogue 
among our countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; who 
did not practice it for any oblique reason, but purely for 
the sake of being witty.'* We arc at no loss about the 
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meatittig here ; but the oonstruction woiM t:nAisnt\y be 
mended by disposing the tifcuttistance, "about f(ti i^ 
«r two ago,** in such a manner as not to separate tte re- 
lative Vfho from its antecedent our counttymen ; in tMs 
way ; " About an age or two ago, thtsjiind cf wit was 
very much in vogue among our countiymen, who did, 
.not practice it," &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable* ** It is 
foHy to pretend to arm oui^ves against the accidents of 
Jile, by heaping up treasures, wfrith nothing can protect 
us against, but the good' providence of our^ Creator*". 
Whkh ahvays refers graminaticaily to the substantive 
immediately preceding ; and that, in the in!^nce just 
mentioned, is ** treasures.'' The sentence tnight to have 
atood thus : << It is foHy to pretend, by/h^apiog up trea- 
sures, to arm ourselves against (he ipKxrideiHa ii 1%, 
which nothing can protect us agaitisi," fcei. 

With regard to rdatives, It may be fertker obsefvedi 
that obscurity often arises from the too frequent i«p6ti- 
tion of them, particularly of the pronouns tvAo ^d ^Apy, 
and them and theirsy when we have occasioii to refer to 
different persons ; as in the fbllowiDg sentence of THIot- 
son. << Men look with an evil eye i^pon the good that is 
in others, and think that their reputation obscures them^ 
and ^iW commendable qudities stand in M^ light $ and 
therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them^ 
•that the bright shining of their virtues may notxibscure 
thenu** This is altogether careless writing. Whenwefind 
these personal pronouns crowding too Set upon us, we 
have often no method left, but to throw the whole sen* 
tence into some other form, which may av6id those fr^^ 
quent references to persons who have before been men* ' 
tioned. 

^ To have the relation of every word and meniber t)f a 
sentence marked m the most proper and distinct manner, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agrecadbly along all the parts of it. 
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CIlAPTER II. 

Of the Uhirr of a J^es^ence. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Umiy, 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. "Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sen- 
tence, is required the strictest unity. For the very na- 
ture of a sentence implies that one proposition is esc- 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these 
parts must be so closely bound together, as to make the 
impression upon the mind of one object, not of many. 
To preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules 
must be observed. 

In the ^8t place, During the course of the sentence^ the 
acme should 6e changed as little as fiosdble. We should 
not be hurried by sudden transitions from person to per- 
son, nor from subject to subject. There is commonly, 
in every sentence, some person or thing which is the 
governing word. This should be' continued so, if possi* 
We, from the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me teith the 
greatest kindness," In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each 
other, yet, by this manner of representing them, by 
shifting so often both the place and the person, we and 
they^ and /and w/ro, they appear in so disunited a view, 
that the sense of connexion is much impured. The 
sentence rs restored to its proper unity, by^ turning it 
after the Ibllbwrng manner. " Having come to an an- 
chor, I was put on shore, where I was welcomed by all 
my friends^ and received with the greatest kindness.** , 

Here follows* another instance of departure from the 
luje. ** The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried him to his tent;; and upon hearing of the defeat 
of his troops, they put him into a litter, which trans- 
ported him to a place of safety, at the distance of about 
B b 2 , . 
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fifteen leagues." Better thus ; << The sultan being 
dangerously wounded, was carried to hia ieaai ; and,. on 
hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into alUter, , 
aad transported to a place of saletj, aboot fifteen leagues 
distant/' 

A second rule undet* tjie hfead of unity, is, M:ver lo 
crowd ifito one sentence^ things which have so little connepciony 
that Chey could bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

'The yic^alion of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short senten- 
ces, than by one that is overloaded and emban*assed. 
Examples abound in authors. " Archbishop Tillotson,** 
says art author, ** died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beioved by king William and queen Mary, who no- 
minated Dr. Tertnison, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed 
liim." Who would expect the latter part of this sentence 
lo follow in consequence of the former ? *' He was ex- 
ceedingly beloved by both king and queen,'* is \he pro- 
position of the sentence. We look for some proof of 
this, or at least something related to it to follow ; when 
we are on a sudden carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks ugader. Alexander, says: *' Their 
march was through an uncultivated country, whose 
savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other rich^ 
' than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by reason of their continual feeding upon sea- 
fish." Here the scene is changed upon us again and 
again. The march of the Greeks, the description of the 
inhabitants through whose country they travelled, the ac- 
count of their sheep, and the chuse of their sheep being 
ill-tasted food, fortn a jumble of objects,, slightly related 
to each other, which the reader cannot^ without mucn 
difficulty, comprehend under one view. 

'phese examples have been taken from sentences of no 

great length, yet very crowded. Writew who deal in 

long sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. 

«Take, for aii instance, the following from Temple. 

** The usuaV acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two 
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diffisreot things, and not atdy callB the felJowers or to-* 
taries of them iif die severdi names of busy and idle 
men ; imt dtstinguiaAieft ttit facoities of the ihiiid» that 
are comersant about ibem, callaigthe cperadons of the 
Srst, WUdom ; and of the odier, Wit ; which ur a Sttraa 
word, used to express what the Spatnapds and ItaliaiM 
call Ingerdo^ and the French Esfirit, both from the Latm» 
though I think wit more particularly signifies that cC 
poetry, as saay occur in remarks on th^ Runic language/' 
When the reader arrives at the end of this perplexed 
sentence, he is surprised to find himself at so grait dis« 
tance from the object with which he set out* 

Long, involve^ and intricate sentences, are great Ue« 
mmhes in composition. In writers of conuderabie cor* 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running out so £ftr, 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An author, speak- ' 
ing of Une progress of our language a^r the time of 
Cromwell, runs on in this manner : ^ To this succeeded 
that licentiousness which entered with the restoratknii 
and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
rupt our language ; which last was not like to be mnch 
improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of king Charles the Second ; either soch as had followed 
him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con* 
versant in the dialect of these times, or young men who 
had been educated in the same country : so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then, and I think has ever 
since continued, the worst school in England for that ac* 
Gomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care be 
taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set 
out into the world with some foundation^of literaturet in 
order to qualify them for patterns of politeness.** 

The author, in j^ace of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many 
different &cts, reasonings, and observations, ane here 
pi^sented to the mind, at once I and yet so linked to* 
>getl)er by the author, that they ail make parts of a sen* 
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tenet) which admits of no gresiter diWsion in pointihg^^ 
than a colon between any of its members* 

It inay be of use hei^ to give a specimen of a long sen- 
tence, broken down into sevet*al peiiodd ; by whi^* we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantage^ of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original form : ^' Though in 
yesterday's paper we showed how every thing that is 
great, new, or beautiful, is apt to afiect the imagination 
with pleasure, we must own, that it is impossible for us 
to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because 
we know neither the nature of an idea", nor the sub- 
stance of a human soiil : and therefore > for want of 
such a light, all thai we can do, in speculations of this 
kind, is, to reflect on ^those operations of the soul that 
are most agreeable ; and to range, under their prbptlr 
keads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, 
without being able to trace out the several necessary and 
efficient causes, from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
arises." ", 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : •* la yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect 
the imagination with pleasure. We must own, that it 
is impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of this 
pleasure, because we? know not the nature either of an 
idea, or of the human soul. All that we can do, thetie- 
forcf in speculations of ^ this kind, is to reflect on the 
operations. of the soul which are most agreeable, and to 
rangeiunder proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing 
to the mind." 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, i5> 
to keefi dear of all uhnecesaary fiarentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is hot too long sus- 
pended' by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per ptece, they may add both to the vivacUy and to the 
energy of the sentaencc: But for the most part their-ef- 
fect is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; 
sentences iir the midst of Sientences ; the perplexed 
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tneChod of disposing of som^ thought, whkh a writer 
wanfts judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper^ 

<^ And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 

But tn the R»l!owing sentence, we become sensible of at^ 
i«npT0priety in the use of it. *' If your hearts secretly 
reproach you for the wrong choice you have fnadej (as 
there is time for cepentance and retittat ; and a return to 
wisdom is always honourable^) bethink yotirselves thai 
the evil is not irreparafa^" It woold be Tnuch better t0 
<i%press m a separate sentence, the thoughts ceotahieA 
m this parenthesis; thus^ <^ If your hciarts secretly re- 
proach you for the wrong diotce yoy have made, bc^lnfc 
yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
fime for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom 
Is always hohoundile." 

, CHAPTER III. 

0/ the SrsEifcnt (f a SbnTevcb. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, i^Sfrengtlk. 

By this is tneant such a disposition and mftnagement 
of the sevend words and menAbers^ as shall bring out the 
sease to the best advantage^ and ^ve eyery word, and 
«very member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in afl 
its parts, «r have the requisite unity, and yet, by some 
circumstance in the structure, it may ki\ in that strength 
of impression, which a better masiigemefit wouM have 
produced. 

The/r«/ rule for promoting the strength of a sentence^ 
is, to ftmne it of 4II redtatdant words and membersn 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not 
add some importance to the meaning of a sentence^ al- 
ways injure it« Care should therefore be exercised with 
respect to synonymous words^ expletives^ circuQik)cu- 
tiona, tautologies, and the expression of unnecessary 
circumstances. The attention becomes remiss, when 
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words are multiplied without a cbrrespcmdeat multiplica- 
tion of ideas. " Content with deserving a tnumph, he 
refused the. honour of it ;" i^ better language than to sa^f 
" Being content with deserving it,'* &c- 

"I^i the Attic commonwealth," "^says an author, " it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and 
poet) to rail aloud and in public." Better &imply thtis : 
" In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of 
every citizen to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thusi^ '<.They returned 
back again to the same city from whence they cante 
forth ;" instead of, " They returned to this dty whence 
they came.'' The five woi-d?, back^ agtm^ amne^ Jrwn^ 
and Jbrth^ are mere e^pletives^ that have neither use nor 
beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as encum* 
brances. 

The word but is often improperly used with that: as^ 
'^ There can be no doubt but that he seriously mesois w.h9Jt 
he says." It is not only useless, bttt cumbersome: 
<' There can be no doubt that he seriously means what he 
says." By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall 
immediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 
<' That he seriously means what he says, there can be 119 
doubt." 

« I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of 6pimonj 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively &tal, to a kingdom) 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy IUXU17." Would not the . full import 
of this noisy sentence be better expressed thus : ^ I am 
of opinion, that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom^ 
than luxury and dissipation ?" 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
their ideas. A considerable one, for so very Simple a 
thing a.s a man's wounding himself, says, '' To mangle^ 
or wound, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body.*' 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiap 
force ; as in the following sentence : " Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" 



In the sentehcies wfakh Mow, the ill effects of tauto- 
io§7 appear. - 

« So it is, that I must bt forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly by force.^ 

" Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the imU 
venal Ibve and esteem of all men.** 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
drcumstances. **On receiving this information, he 
arose, went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and 
rode to town." All is implied in saying, " On receiving 
this information, h^ rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so' 
strongly characteristic of the simple style of remote agels,] 
that, m books of the highest antiquity, particularly the 
Bibie, it is not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the 
following scriptural phrases. <* He lifted up his voice, 
and wept." ** He opened his mouth, and said.*' It is 
true, that, in strictness, they are not necessary to the 
narrattion, but they are of some importance to the com- 
position,- as bearing the venerable signature of ancient 
simplicity. It may, on this occasion, be* further ob- 
served, that tHe language of the present translation of 
the BMcj ought not to be viewed in an exceptionable 
light, though some parts of it may appear to be obso- 
lete. From universal admission, this language has be- 
come so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts 
and alltisions, except where the sense is evidently injured, 
it ou^ht to be carefully preserved. And it may also be 
justly remarked, that, on religiolis subjects, a frequent 
ipccitrrence of scrtptuire-language is attended with pecu- 
liar force atid propriety. 

• Though it promotes the strength of a sentence,* to 
contract -a round about method of expression, and to lop 
off excrescences, yet we should avoid the extteme of 
pruning too closely : some leaves should be left to shel- 
tCfi» and surround the fruit. Even synonymous expres- 
'sions may, on some occasions, be used with propriety. 
One is, when an obscurer term, Which we cannot well 
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4v«idemph>)fiBg, tmds to be wfUmA bf ^e tktr is 
clearer. The other is» when the language qC tlie e»pr 
tiona is exbiibM«d* £raotiaa oatucayy dw^to cmi ita ob- 
ject : and when the reader a}so Ib^ inten^ted} veyett* 
ticNi and synonymy have fraquently ao agreeable ei&ct. 

The following iMissagey takfofrtm Addiaom idiode^ 
ligiited in a full and Sowing style, may) by aame per- 
sons, i)e deemed not vety ea^ceptiqnable. ^ But thera is 
nothing that makes its n^ .more db«ct)ytp^ the soul than 
beauty^ which immediately dii^ea a secret satis&clioii 
and complacency through the ioMginationi and gives a 
finishing to. any thing that is great er uncovunon. Tfie 
very, first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy» and spreads a cheerfulness and delight throiigb all 
its faculties." Some degree of i^rbosity may be dis- 
covered in these sentences* as phiases are repeated 
which seem little more than the edio of one anothf»r ; 
such a s d iff umng' mtirfactkn and con^Uacenq^ thtrough $he 
imaguuuiotvm^triking the mind vtUk iwwardjoy'f'^r^ad^ 
chetxfidne89 and deUght through all iu fastdtw. But, per* 
haps^ son^e redundancy is more allowable on 9Vch lively 
subjects^ than it would be oa other 0CQawn»» 

After removing superfluities^ the atamd rule for [Mro< 
moting the strength of a sentence^ is, to anewi fieaitku* 
iariy to the useqfcofndadveaj relative^', and ^U4he jfiartMe^ 
employed Jor transition and connexum. 

These little words btUy andi or^ which^ whose, whene^ then^ 
iher^re^ becauae, &c. are frequently the most important 
words of any f they are the joints or hinges upfiN> wiikh 
all sentences turn; and, of course, much of tbeii; 
strength must depend upon such particles. The varieties 
io, using them are, indeed, so many, that 90 pai^iilar 
system of rules respecting them can be giveii. Some 
observations, tiding to illustrate the rule^ mi^> lioiV"» 
ever, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles^ or separai^pg a pae- 
position fro^ the noun which it gpvejnS|^is to be avoided- 
As if I should aay, ^ Though virtue borrows bo. assist- 



mc^ froni« yet it omf often*be. noxMliptdkd hfi llie'ad« 
v<u>ltge». of fortune*" Here we ure put to a staqd in 
tkought, bmng obliged to nest a little on^tho preposition 
by itself) which, at the same tinie» carries no significaocy^ 
till it ia johied to.itft:profier.sub«taDtiviii» 
.: Some writers needlessly mukiply demonstrative and re^ 
jative: paptideaf by the frequent use, of such phras^logy 

' aaihis i ^ There is nothing which diagusts us sooher than 

, the empty pomp of language." In^ introducing a sub- 
jecty or laying. down a proposition^ to which wp dewand 
particular .attention^ this sort. of style is very proper; 

^but, on' common occasions, it is better* to express our«> 
aelves more siinpiy and btieEy^ '' Nothing disgusts us 
sooner than die empty pomp of labguafi;e.' 

Othfer writeramake a practice of omitting the relative^ 
wfaeee they think the meaning can be understood with* 
ont it : aat ^ The mm t love *," ^< The dominions we 
possessed^ aiui the conqueats we madft." Eut though 
this elliptical atyie is intell^bie,.and is allowable in con* 
venation and epistolary writings yet in all writin^fs of a 
^serious aM»d dignified kind, itr ought to be avoided. 
There, theuBBlative «|iould' always be inserted in its pro»^ 
per placer and the construction fiUed up. <' The man 
M^iom I lovev*' ; *' The dominions wlucii we possessed* 
and the conciuests. which we«made." 

With regard to the copulaCtTe particle aady which oc* 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composstiDn, sev eml ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the 
uoneoesaary repetidon.of it enfeebles :sCyie*' The follow. 
ingsentence.(frQm*'SircWtlBam Templet will serve for 
an instance* He isipeaktog of the refinement pf^the 

' French' iai^;ui^ 7 ^The academy^ set up by Cardinal 
Richelieai^ to .amuse the witaof liiat 9jgtcaid oountryy* 
onc^ divert them from raking into his politicS'aTu;; ministry, 
brought this into vogue ; €md the French wits liave, (or 
thia laat age^ been wiMilly turned to the refinement of 
their style and lan^^ge ; and, indeed, with suth sucoessi 
thai it oan hardly be equalled, end runs equally through 
C c . , 
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llioir rerac^mfthcAT pmstJ*i Hete^are' no:f€tweri tfmm 
eight 4m(U in; one smtence* Some writm i^ten make 
tlwir sentenced (k»g in tbUsnaimer, by ax»reiess multi- 
plication of tsbpuUttives. > 

But; in iJt^ ;A8Kt place, it ia worthy, of obftenrationi 
that thougMbe natural uae of the conjunction and, is to 
join objects together, yet, in &ct, by dropping the con- 
junction, we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker 
succession of objects, than wh^n it is. inserted between 
them. ^4 1 came, I saw, I €onqu«red,'' expresses with 
more force the rapidity and quick succes»on of conquest) 
than if connecting particles had been used« 

On the other kind, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object toano|her, when we are makr 
ing some enumerationf in wiiich we wish that the ofch 
jects sboukl appear as distinct from each other as poasi* 
ble, and that the mind should vest, for a ixioment) on 
each object by itself, copulatives may be multiplied with 
peculiar advantage. As when an author, say a, 'VSuch a 
man might fall a victim to power $ but truth, and reason^ 
and liberty, "^would fall* with him." Observe, in the fol- 
lowing enumeration made by vthe. Apostle Pa«lr what ad«> 
dtdonal weight and distinctness are given to each parficu* 
l^r, by the repetition ^f a conjunction : ^I ani persuaded 
that neither death, nor lifef nor angels, nor pnncipaUiea, 
nor powers, nor things present^ nor things to con)e,*nor 
hdght» nor depth, nor any other creature^ siialLbe able 
to separate us fixwn the love.of God." 
. The words designed to mark the traositiop £ron»4>ne 
sentence to another, . and the connexion between sen* 
tences, are sometimes very incorrect, and perform ^eir 
office in an imperfie^ and obscune manner* The follow* 
ing is an escample lof this kind. of inaccurncy* ^By. 
greatness, I do not mean the. bulk.of any single ^yii^ect 
only, but.tbe largeness of a whole view« 'S'ucA.are the 
prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uaculti- 
yaled deseit," &c» The wprd attcA signiiiies of -that «m^ 
ture or quality, which necessarily pre-supposes some ad- 
jective or word descriptive of a quality going before, to 
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which h refibes. But, ih the fbregoing seutehce, there is 
no such ailjectWe.. The author had spoken' of greatne^ 
in the abstract only raB<*> therefore j sudt has no distinct 
antecedent to Which we can refer it. The sehlenc© 
would hsLVt been introduced with more propriety, by 
saying,' Tb this class dehn^y or under f his head are ranged^, 
the prospects, &c. 

As oonnectiTe particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same tliemiber, the members in the same sjcntence, and 
even the sentences in the same discourse, are united to- 
gether, and their relations suggested, so they should not 
be either too frequently repeatwJ, awkwardly elxposed to 
view,'br made up of polysyllables, when shorter words 
would as well convey our meaning. M)tmthstandrng 
thatj tnsotnueh ihat, Jbrasmueh as^ furthermore^ 8cc. are 
ledious words, which tend to overioad and perplex a sen- 
tence. • 

: We shall conchide* tfws- head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting 6r omitting the conjunctions. The 
iis*stis^ that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the 
disjunctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely 
be dispensed with than the copulative* The second is, 
that the-^oMssion of copulatives always succeeds best, 
when the connexion of the thoughts is either very clbse, 
or very disuint. It is mostly in the intermediate cases 
that the conjunction is deemed neicessary. When the 
connexion in thought is very distant, the copulative ap- 
pears- absurd ; and when very close, superfluous. 

The third rule Ibr promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence, is, to disfiose of the cafiital word, or wordsy so that 
they maif make the greatest impression. 

That there arfe, in every sentence, such capital word» 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
atid distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most 
pavt, with us, the important words are placed in the 
beginning of the sentence. So in the Mowing passages : 
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^ Silver and gold haive I none'; but such asIfaaTe, gbe 
1 ortto ihec,^ &c- *^ Your fathers, where are tbey ? • and 
the prophets;, do they liire fdr ever?** 

Soroctimes, howevefr, when we intend to ighe weight 
to a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning 
Ibr a little,* and then bring it out ftiJl at the cibsei 
" Thus," says an author, " on whatever side we contetn- 
plate this ancient writer, what principally strikes us, ia 
his wondcTfulinvention." 

To accomplish this end^ the placing of capital words 
in a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order " 
of our language must sometimes be inverted. Accords 
ing to this natural order, the nominative has the first 
placcf the verb the second, and the objective, if it^be ah 
active verb that is employed, has the third* Circuni* 
stances follow the nominathre, the verb, or the objective, 
as they happen to bekmg to any of them. ' *< D^a of 
the Ephesians is g^eat," is the natural order of the sen- 
tence. But its strength is inci^asedby inversion, thus: 
" Ofeat is Dkna of the ^hesians/' " I profess, in the 
sincerity bf my heart,*' 8cc. is the natural order of a 
circumstance. Inverted thus : ** In the sincerity of my 
heart, I profess," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural style. Eadi 
method has its^ advantages. The inverted possesses 
strength, dignify, and variety : the other, more nature, 
ease, and simplicity. We shall give an instance of eadi 
method, taken from writers of considerable eminehce;' 
The first is of the inverted order. The author is speak- 
ing of the miftery of vice. '* This, as to the complete' 
immoral state is, vJ^hat of their own actord, tnen readily 
remark^ Where there is this absolute degeneracy, this 
total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there 
are few who do- not see and acknowledge the ittisery' 
which is consequent. Seldom is the case misc<[)nstrued 
when at worst. The misfortune is, that we look tiot on 
this depravity, nor consider how it stands in less degrees. 
As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the great- 
est misery i bat. to be so in a little degreci should he n^ 
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misery op harm at all. Which) to allow, is just a» 
reasonable as to own, that it is the greatest ill of a body 
to be in the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but 
that tp lose the me only of one limb^ or to be impdred ia 
some single organ or member, is no ill worthy the least 
notice." Here is no violence done to the language^ 
though there are many inversions.. 

The following is an example of natural construction z- 
V Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightfuiy 
of all our senses* It fills the mind with the largest va-^ 
riely of ideas, converses with its objecls at the greatest 
distance, ai»d continues the longest in action^ without 
being tired, .^o* satiated with its proper enjoyments. The 
sensq of feeling can, indeed^ give us a notion of exten- 
sion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, ex* 
cept colours;, but, at the same time, it is very mucb 
straitened and confined in its. operations,"^ 8cc. 

But whether we use inversion or not,, and in whatever 
{iart of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it 
is always a point of consequence, that these capital 
words should stand clear and disentangled fiom any 
other words that would clog them. Thus, when tliere 
are any circumstances of time^ place^ or other limita- 
tions, which the principal object of our sentence requires 
to have connected with it, we must take care to dispose 
of them, so as not to cloud that principal object, nor to 
bury it under a Joad of circumstances.- This will be 
made clearer by an exaniplei " If, whilst they pmfesa 
only to please, tliey secretly advise, and give instruction^, 
tliey. may now perhaps, as well as formerly, be esteemed, 
with justice, the best and most honourable, among au* 
thors.*' This is a well constructed sentence. It con- 
tains a great many circumstances and adverbs necessary 
to qualify the meaning ; o/z/y, secretly^ as welly fierhafisy. 
now, wUh jmtice, firmeriy ; yet Ui^tse are placed so pro- 
perly^as neitlier ta erabaJTass, nor weaken the .sentence '^ 
while that %which is the capital object in it, viz. ** being 
justly esteemed the best and most honourable amono" 
CcZ • 



authmrs," comes out in die conclusion cleaMind detftchedL 
and possesses its proper place* See» now, what would 
HaTe been the effect of a diiierent arrangement : ^' 1^ 
whilst they profess to please onlyi they advise and giie 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best aIhI 
nost honourable among authors, with jnstice, perhaps^ 
now as well as formerly.'^ H&ec we have prects^y ths 
sfeime w<»xlsy and the same sense ; hut by means of the . 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fyjUTth rule for promoting the strength of sen<« 
fences, is, thai a weaker asBertion or firoposUion should 
never come after a stronger one ; and tha^ vfhen our oen^ 
fence consists of two members^ the longer §houldf generalfyf 
ke the concluding one, v 

Thus,, to say, ^' When our pas^ons havelcHrBakenHS» 
We Salter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
thefn," is both more easy and more clear, than tQ begi» 
with the longer part of the (m^sition: « We flatter 
ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our pas* 
sions, when they have forsaken us.^ 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upoft 
Its, and growing in its importance, to the very last woixly 
when this consti*uction can be managed without affecta* 
ilon. " If >Me rise yet higher,** says Addison, '^and conside^ 
the fixed stars as so many oceans of fiame, that at^ each 
of them attended with a different set of planets; and stHl 
discover new firmaments and new lights, that are sunk 
further in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are 
lost in such a labyrinth of subs and workls, and con*- 
Ibunded with the magnificence and iihmensity of nature.*^ 

The jHf^h rule for the strength of sentences is, (o avoid / 
concluding them with an adverb^ a fir^fiositionj or any in^ 
oonaiderable word. . 

Agreeably to this rule, we shouM not conclude i»tb 
any c^ the particles^ ^ (0^, frotn^ %ith^ by. FfOt ihx. / 



0,mctj ft ift*a' gKeat d^ better to kf, << AtiaiiGe is a 
crime of whieh wise men are often]|fuilty/' than to 6ay> 
« Avaricen a crime which wise men at^ often guilty of.** 
This fsa phiuseblbgy which aU ctirvett writers sbnn; 
and with itason. For as the mind cannot help resting a' 
little^ oih the import of the W6rd which closes the seiW 
fence, it miist be disagreeable to be left pausing dn 19i 
wotdf which does not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For .the same reason, veri>s Whkh are used in a co^^ 
pound sense, witH some of these prepo^tfons, are, 
though not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of ^ 
period : such as, Mng about^ lay hold ^ coHne cruc^ to^, 
" cleaf vfi, andnjjRny other of this kind; instead of which,' 
if we can em^y a simple verb, it always terminates the 
sentence with more strength. Even the pronoun it^ 
^ould, if possible, be avoided in the conclu^on x espe^ 
eially when it is joined with some of the prepositions ; 
^&ymthUi in ity to it. We shall be sensible of' this in 
the following sentence. '* There is not, in my opinion, 
a more pleasing and trhimphant consideration in4!eligion^ 
than this, of the perpetual progress which the sbuf 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without etier 
arriving al a period m zV*" How much tik^re agt^eei^le 
the sentence, if it had been so constructed as to close 
with the word fieriod I 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, Which ex- 
presses a cirenmstance only, always appears badly iti the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the tol- 
iowing passage : " Let me therefore conclude by ^peat^-' 
ing, that division has caused'^U the mischief we lament; 
thtjit union alone cat) retrieve it ;. and that a great advance 
towards this union, was the coalition of parties^ so hap* 
pily begun, «o stft^c^sisfollly carried on, and of iate so un«- 
acoodhtably neglected; to say no worse.** This last 
|4if«^e, ** to say no worse,'* occasions a fifflittg off^t the 
eod^ ' The propertfopositioti of such cittuih^tances in ^ 
sentence, requires attention^ in order to adjust th^m sa 
89 shall consist equally with the perspicuiQr and the 
alrength of the period.*-«»Thottgh neceSisary parts^ ihey\ 
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are, howevj^r, like irregular stones in a bwldbg) which 
try the skill of an artist^ where to place them with the 
least offence. But it must he remembered, th^t the 
qkisej&^ways anjinsttitahle place for them. NotwUh* 
stajUcUng what has been said against concluding a periods 
iKith an adverb) &c- this must not be understood to refer 
tp such words, when the stress and significancy of the. 
sentence rest chiefly upon ^em. Iti this case they are. 
not to be con^dered as circumstances, but as^ the princi- 
pal objects; as in the ibllowing sentence, ^^in their 
prospeiky, my friends shall never hear of me, in their 
adversity^ always." Here, " never^' and " always'* being 
emphatical words, were to be so placed as to make a. 
stror>g impression* , . 

The ^^^ rule relating to t^e strength of a sentence^ 
iS| thatf in the members (^ a 9€rUence$ where two thingaare- 
compared or contrasted with one another i .where either a- 
reumbkmce or ^ ojipMxtism is intended to be exfire^sed ;t^ 
Borne reeemblance^ Jn the language and constvuetion^ should 
he fireserved^ For when the things themselves 'torresfiond, 
to each ot/ier^ we naturally, expect to Jmd a sindlgr corres*^ 
fiondence in tlie words^ 

Thus, whea it is said, *^The wise man is happy whea 
he gains his owaapprobation ;. the fool, when he recpm* 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;" the^ 
of>position would have been, more complete^ if it had 
been expressed thus : ^' The wise man is happy when he 
gains his own approbation ;, the fool, when he gains, that 
of others." 

<' A friend exaggerates a maa's.victues t an enemy in* 
flames his primes*" Better thu&: '^ A friend exaggerates^ 
a man's yirtues; an enemy, his crimes.^" 
. The folk>wing passage from Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
mer, fully exempUfies, tbe rule just given : ^^ Honierjjvas 
t^e greater genkis \ Virgil, the better artist : inthe.o^y. 
we most adnnre the man; in the other, the. wqrk^^^ 
Homer hurries us with a commanding impetuosity \. 
Virgil leads us with an attractive inajesty. Homer scat- 
ters with, a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a. 
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cdrefbl magnificence^ «H6iner» like the Nitef. poafs otil' 
ikis' riches wifli a sudden oveiilow; Virgil> Irfce a nvew 
jn ks biinks^'^th axoiuitant8tream/'*-«Periodsthi»cot» 
' strbdied^ ^i^hen. tnti?6dbced with propriety, and net va 
.turhing too dftein have a seosifole beaatf. But we'iMqi 
beware of canyin^ our attention to thia beanity too fan 
it oQglit only to be'occasionaily studied, when coihpariwm 
er opposition of objects naturally leads to it. If such « 
constiTiction aa this be atmed at, in all our sentences, H 
leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly 
rettirnkig clink in the period, which tires the ear ; and 
plainly (tiscovers affectation. 

The seventh rule fiw promoting the strength tind efibel 
of sentences, is, to aitendto the harmen^ and ea»y Jtfm iff 
the words and members, 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are tb6 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a verjs 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con- 
rey^d, and the nature of the sound which conveys it.p-^ 
Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be 
transmitted to the mind, by nteans of harsh and disa- 
greeable sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and 
the impression of the sentiment must consequently bfe 
weakened. The observations which we have to make out 
this subject, respect the choice of words ; thciir arrange* 
nient ; the order and disposition of the members ; ancl 
the tadencd or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. • It is etidenty 
that words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which tbfti^ is 
a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without 
too many harsh consonants rubbing against eath oth^ ^ 
or too many open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus^ 
or disagreeable aperture^f the mouth. 
^ It may always be assumed as a principte, that whatefe^ 
sounds are difficuR in pronunciation are in the same pT(K 
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liortion, hanih and painful to the ear. Vowels giVe soft^ 
n£8&; coDsonants, strength to the sodnd of ivordB. Tht 
mdody. of ^language requires' a just proportioii i^f -each ; 
and the construction will be hiSTt^willbe rendered either 
gmfting or effeminate, by an excess of eillier. Long 
Mrottts ane commonly ' more agreeable to the ear that* 
monosylh^les. They please it by the compbsitioh or 
tuficession of sounds which they present to it ; and ac- 
ebrding^Vt the most harmonious languages abound most 
in them. rAmong words of any length, those are th^ 
ftiost melodious, which do not run wholly cither upon 
long or short syllables, but are composed of an inter* 
mijctute of them: such asj reficTHj ftrofessy ftowtrfuiy 
Vfiockt/y eeieriti/^ independent^ jb^ietwrn/p. 

If we would speak forcibly and cffectnafJy, we must 
avoid the use t£ such w6rds as the following ; 1 • - Such aS', 
%!» comfiosed of words already compounded, the sevens 
parts 0i which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
vuutedi as, ^ Unsuceessfttineaay ^wrmgheadednesa^ tender'* 
heartedneu «"• 2. Such as ha?e the syllables which im- 
mediately follow the accetned sylUMe, crowded with 
consonants, that do not easily coalesce? as, ^^ Questimiess^ 
cAroniderBy conventiders :" 3. Such as have too many - 
sjfiliaUes fbllowing the accented syllable : as, *< PrimarUy^ 
eurawrifyi tfummariiy, fieremftforinesa .•*' 4. Such as haye ar- 
short or mat^cented syllable repeated, tor folloV^d by 
mother short or unaccented syllable very much resemb-^ 
Ung: as, ^ Ho&fy, sillily^ loiviily, farriery:* A little 
harshness,' by the coIHnbn of consonants^ which' nevi^r- 
theless our organs iind no difficulty in articulating^ and* 
wtiiehdo not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea 
either of precipitation or of stammering, is by no means 
^ sufficient season for suppressing a useful term. The 
yopi* Aflflfjr'rf, Jledg^d, wedg'd^ drudg^ gmdg^d^ adfudg'dy 
which some have thought vei^' offensive, are not ex- 
ffimed toihe objections whichjie against the words above 
mentioned. We should not do well to introduce such 
hard and strong sounds too frequently ; but when they 
arc used sparingly and properly, they have even a good 
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effect They contribute ;to that V^rkly in^soufid ^hich 
i^^dvantageous to language. 

. The next head^ respecting the harmony wiiidhtt»eill# 
from a proper arrangement of wofidS) is a poinf of gve^tei* 
nicety. For, let the words themselves be everwy wetf 
^osen, and well sounding^ yet, if they be ill dififxised^ 
the vmelody of the sentence is utterly lost, ior f^rta^ 
inipMred. That this is the case^ the learners will perL^' 
ceive by the fbUowisg examples. . ^'Pleaaureft simple 
and moderate always are the best :" it would be better to 
say, >' Simple and moderate pleasures are always the 
best." << Office or- rank maybe theirecompease of ia- 
trigucf versatility, or flattery ;*' better thus, ** Rank or' 
office may be the recompense of flattery, versatiruy, or 
intrigue/' ^VA great recommendation of the guidance 
ofleved by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily 
understood ;" better in Jthis form ; 'Mt is a great Becom«; 
mendation of the guidance offered to us. by integrity, 
that It is easily understood by all men.'' In the follow- 
iog examples, the words are neither selected nor aiv 
iran^d, so. as to produce the most agreeable efiect* 
^^ If w« make the best of our life, it ii bat as a pilgrim- 
age, with dangers surrounding it :" betcidr thus, > Our 
ms, at the best, is a pilgrimage, and daggers. surtt>und 
it." " We aee that-we are encumbered with -difficulties, 
which we cannot prevent :" better, "WepCTceive our* 
selves ipvolvini in difficulties that cannot* be avoided.'^ 
'^. It is plain to any. one who views the subject, even 
slightly,, that there is nothing here that ia without allay 
and pure :" improved>y this form f '< It is evident to the 
slightest inspection) that nothing here is unallayed and* 
pure.*' - ' . / 

. We may take, lor dn instance of a sentence remarka- 
bly harmonious, . the following &6m Miitbn<s Treatise onf 
Education :. " W« shalj, conduct you Ip a h)ll«>8ide, laboH- 
oua indeed,. at: the- first ascent; but else so smooth, so 
green, ^ofoUof gOMiUy. prospects^ and raelbdioussotrnds* 
on every side, thai • the harpt of Orpheus Was not mot^ . 
claming." Every .thing in. tliis sentenceiconspit^es to' 
ptbmote the harmdny. -- The words are weU chosen ;* 
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fUl bS l^qfiH^f mi aoft souiicb ; . ItfimhWi mmh^ grem^ 
goodly y melodiou9y charming ;, and the^e words so artfulljf 
WW^B^yitiiati >vere.i^e. to alter the aitUatidn of aoy one 
ef.tbem* wcti^^ouldvpreseotly.,. be sendyble of the me- 
l0dr'^»ufieriii|^ 

.: Topipmot£^ this haimoaioiis arrangement of wordSf 
tjiie ffi41o}^ng general directions will be found of some 
yjiQ, IfKy, Whin the precedk^ word ^nds with a vowel, 
let tW subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vice^ 
vpr^, A truc.Jrkndit'a crUel enemy^ are- smoother dnd 
eaaier to the .voice). than* a $rue itnhny a cruel Mestrbyer. 
But when it. is more perspicuous or convenient,. for 
ToweU QB consonants to end one word and begin the next» 
it ts.proper that the vowels Jbe a )ong and short one;; add 
that the consonmits be either a liquid and" a mute^ ot li- 
quids of dtifesent soils : thus^ a lovely offkfirin^ ; €^./mrer 
dmgnj. a cc^m retreat;^ are mon^ fluent than, a hoftfiy 
Hffmny a brief fietiUoih a cheap triuinfih^ a fiut'rid diaientfter^ 
a falm mfUrony a clean niirse. From these exam ptes, the 
student WiU perceive the importance ofaccursitelf under* 
sjtef^ing. the n^ure of vowels and consonants, fiqfiids 
and mutes,; with the cotstiexion and influence' wbicfansy)-' 
sist amongst :^em. . 2d, In general, a considerable 
number of long or short wocds near one anotbek' srtiould 
be avoided. ..^V;Disappointroent in our expectations is. 
wretchedness;'' better thus; ^Disappointed 'hope is 
xtiisery.* * ** No course of joy can pkase us long:** ijet- 
ter, " No co\u*se of enjoyment can delight His Ibl^/* • A' 
succession of' words having the same quahtitf b the ac* 
oeated^jUablest: TThether it be long or short,* shbuldTilso 
he avoided* ^' James was needif, feeble^ and' fearful:" 
improved thus, ^' James was timid, feeble, and destitbte*** 
"They could not be happy; for h6 was slUyj pettish, 
and sullen :" better thus ; ^ They eouM not be.hacppy ; 
for he was simple, • peevrsh, ^ and > gioomy^^ ' M, Wtords 
which begin, alike) or end alike, must not come: to-' 
gether;.aad the last syllable of the:.pfecedii^ word, 
should not be the samie as the .first syllable of the sobse-* 
qiient jb^ It is not so pleasing and Irarmbnious t» say, 
*' Thk :i» « convenient, contrivance ;** *« He is an 'Indul* 
gent parent ;" " She behaves with uniform formality ;" 
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as, " This is a useful contrivance ;" *< He is a kind pa- 
rent ;" " She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, 
with regard to harmony. They should not be too long, 
nor disproportionate to each other. When they have a 
regular and proportional division, they are much easier 
to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better re- 
membered, than when this rule is not attended to : for 
whatever tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to 
mar the strength of the expression, and to degrade the 
sense of the author. And this is a sufficient ground for 
paying attention to the order and proportion of sentences, 
and the different parts of which they consist. The fol- 
lowing passage exhibits sentences in which the different- 
members Si,re proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; " But 
his pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants 
in knowledge he supplies by sufiiciency. When he has 
looked about him as far as he can, he concludes thei-e is 
no more to be seen; when he is at the end of his line, 
he is at the bottom of the ocean ; when be has shot his 
best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, 
or beyond it. His owij reason he holdg to be the certain 
measure of truth ; and his own knowledge, of what is 
possible in nature." Here every thing is at once easy to 
the breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the un- 
derstanding. See another example of the sanfie kind, in 
the 17th and 1 8th verses of the 3d chapter of the pro- 
phet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our pre- 
sent version of the HoJy Scriptures, especially of the 
Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmonious ar- 
rangement of the words and members of sentences. 

Ijii tbe fotiowing quotation frqm Tillotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very diffei^nt from that of the 
preceding sentences. ^' This discourse, concerning the 
easiness of the Divine conimands, does all along suppose 
and acknowledge tlie difficulties of the first entrance 
iipon a religious course ; except only in those persons 
who hare had the happiness to be trained up to religion^ 
. D'd 
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t 
by the easy dnd insensible degrees of a pious and virtu* 
ous education." Here there is some degree of harshness 
and unpleasantness) owing principnUy to thifi) that there 
is properly no more than one pause or rest in the sea- 
tence, falling betwixt the two members into which It is 
divided : each of which is so long as to occasion a^cQUr 
siderable stretch of the breath in pronouncing it* 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, 
care should be takeni that it be not abrupt, or unpleaaapt* 
The following instaiKes may be sufficient to show . the 
propriety of some attention to this part of the ruie, 
^^ Virtue^ diligence) and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, are prosperotis in general.'* It 
would be better thus : '* Virtue, diligence, aiid industryi 
joined with good temper and prudence, have ever beeo 
found the surest road to prosperity/' An author speak- 
ing of the Trinity, expresses himself tbus; '' It is a 
mystery which we firmly believe the truth of) at>d kuna- 
bly adore the depth of." ,How much better would it 
have been with this translK)sition ; 'f It is a mystery, the 
truth of which we firmly believe, aud the depth of which 
we humbly adore." 

in order to give a sentence this proper doses the 
longest member of itt and the fullest woi^s, should be 
reserved to the conclusion. But in the distribution of the 
members, and in the cadence of the peiiod, a4h^ll as 
in the sentences themselves, variety must be<^served.; 
for the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the 
same tone. 

Thoiigh attention to the words and members, aud the 
dose of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it mt^t 
also be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own 
harmony ; and in no instance should perspicuity^ . pre- 
cision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. 
All unmeaning words, introduced merely to LX)und the 
period), or fill up the mdody, are great blemishes in 
writing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by 
which a sentence always loses more in point of weighty 
than it can gain by such additions to its sound. 
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CHAPTXR IV. 

C(f FiGUMES of Speech, 

The rouJtTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judi- 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in aftnost 
eVefy sentence ; and \then properly employed, confers 
beauty atid strength on composition ; some knowledge 
of it appears to be indispensable to the scholars, who are 
learning to form their sentences with pertpicuity, ac- 
curacy, and force. We shall, therefore, enumerate the 
principal figures, and give them some explanation., 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure 
frorti siltiplicltf of expttjssion ; the idea which We mean 
to convey is expressed in a particular manner, and with 
(tome circunyscance added, which is designed to render 
^ the impression more strong and vivid. When I say, for 
instance, "That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst 
of adversity;** I just express my thoiights in the 
simplest mawher possible: but when I say, **To the 
upright there ariseth light in darkness ;" the saiM sen* 
^ment \t expressed ih a figumtite style ; a new circum* 
stance is introduced ; •* hght," is put in the place of 
♦* comfort,** «Ad ** darkness" is used to suggest the idea 
of "adversity." In the same manner, to say, " It 19 
impossible, by any search we can make, to explore tho 
Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple proposition t 
but when we say, " (/^nst thou, by searching, find out 
the Lord ? Canst thoulind out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper 
than heft, wha^ canst thou know?" this introduces a 
figure into style ; Ihe proposition being not only ex* 
pressed, but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviatioh from what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncotn*- 
inon, or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both 
the most natural, and the most common method of utter- 
ing our sentTihents* It would be very difficult to compose 
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any discourse without using them often ; nay, there are 
few sentences of considerable length, in which there 
does not occur some expression that may be termed a 
figure. This being the case, we may see the necessUy 
of some attention, in order to understand their nature 
and uae. ^ - 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objects which they dia- 
ccKned, or thought of. The stock of words would, then, 
be very smfdl. As men's ideas multiplied, and their 
acqUiCintarice with objects itjcreased, their store of names 
^ and words would also increase. But to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No lan- 
guage is so copious, as . to have a separate word for 
every separate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge 
this labour of multiplying words without end ; and, in 
order to lay less butxlen on their memories, made one 
woi^» which they had already, appropriated to a cer- 
tain idea or object, stand also for some other idea ot^ ob- 
ject, between wbich and the primary one, they found, op 
fancied, some t*elation. The names of sensiSile objects, 
were the wot^ds most early introduced ; and were, by 
degrees, extended to those mental objects, of which 
men had more obscure conceptions, and to Which they 
j[Qund it more difficult to assign distinct names. They 
borrowed, therefore, the name of some sensible idea, 
where their imagination found somd affinity. 1 bus, we 
speak of a piercing judgment, and a clear head ; a sqft or 
2ijiard heart ; a rough or a s7nooth behaviour. ' We say, 
iiiflamed. by anger, warmed by love, ftwelled with pride, 
melted Into grief ; and these are almost the only signtfi- 
£^pt words which we have for such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. 

^ Firat^ They enrich language, and render it more co- 
pious. By their means, words and phrases are multi- 
plied, for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing 
even the minutest diffisrences; the nicest shades and 
colours of thought ; which no language cbuld possibly 
do by proper wonls alone^ without assistance from 
Tropes. 
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. decontUyy They, frequently giv^ us a tnuch clearer and 
more st;rikifig view of the principal object, than we could 
have) if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
-of its accessory idea* By a well chosen figure, even 
conviction is assisted, and tho impression of a truth upon 
th^ mind) 'made more Hvely and forcible thafi it would 
otherwise be. We perceive this in the following illustra* 
tion of Young : *^ When w^ dip too deep in pleasure, 
we always stir a seditnesit that renders \^ impure <and 
noxious ;" and in this instance : '^ A heart boiling with 
-violent passiphs, will always se^ up infatuating fumes 
to the head*'' An image that presents so much con- 
vgruity between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like 
an argument from analogy, to enforce what the author 
asserts, and to induce belief. 

. Having considered the general nature of %ures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as are of the 
moat in^rtance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, 
Antithesis, Interrogation, Exclamation, and Amplifica^ 
tion or Climax. 

A Metafihor is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is 
much allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no 
other than a companson, expressed in an abridged form. 
When I say of some great minister, " rtiat he upholds 
the statev like a pillar which supports the weight of a 
whole edifice," I fairly make a comparison :. but when I 
say of such a minister, '* That he is the pillar of the 
state,'* it now becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, 
the comparison between the minister and a pillar is made 
in the mind ; but it is expressed without any of the words 
that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 

■ Scripture : " I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 

and will be the glol-y in the midst of her." « Thou art 

' my rock ahd my fortress.'* "Thy word is a lamp to my 

feet, and a light to my path." 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1 . Metaphors^ as well as other Jigurea^ should j on no OC" 
^(yfiouy be %tuck on firofusely i and should ahuays be mch aa 
Dd3 
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accord with the strain of our sentiment. Tbe lalter part 
of the following passage, from a late« historian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable. He is giving^an accouBt of 
the famous act .of pariiament against irregular marriages' 
in r.ngland* ^ The bill,'* says he, *' underwent a gvsat 
number of alterations and amendments, which were tiot- 
effected without violent contest. At length, however, 
it was floated through both houses on the tide <^ a great 
majority, an4 steered into the safe harbour of royid ap« 
probation." 

2. Care should be taken that the resembUmcef which J9 
the foundation of the metafihor^ be clear and per^icuoas^ netf 
fa>f'fched^ nor difficult to diacover. The transgression ofc 
this rule makes what are called harsh or foix»d roetar 
phors ; which are displeasing,, because they puzzle the 
i*eader, and instead of illustrating the thought, render it 
perplexed and intricate. 

S. In the third place, we should be care&l, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble mefafihortcal and/deki 
language together* An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says ; • . - 

To thee the worid its present homage pays ; 
The harveet early, but mature the praUe. 
It IS plain, that, had not the rhynne misled htm to tbe 
choice of an improper phrase, he would have saidy 

The Aarvts/ early, but mature the cf£iA; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had be* 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by em- 
ployingf the literal word ** praise," when we were ex- 
pecting something that related to the harvest, the figure 
is broken, and -the two members of the sentence have no 
suitable correspondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent meta- 
-phors meet on one object. This is what is called mixed 
metaphor, and is indeed one of the greatest misappli9a- 
tions of this figure. One may be " sheltered tinder iht 
patronage of a great man :*' but it would be wrong to 
say, ^''aheltered under the mask of dissimulation;*' aaft 
mask conceals, but does not shelter. Addison^ln his let- 
ter from Italy, says : . 
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1 M£tfe in my Straggling mude with pain. 
That longs to Immch iikto a bolder strain. 
The nxuset figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; . and by BO'Torce 
of imi^^nationT can it be Mipposed both a horse and a ship 
at one moment ; dridif'd^ to hinder it ^m launching, • . 

The same author, elsewhere, says, '^ There is nota 
single view of human nature, which is not suflicient to 
ejptingjui8hxhQ8eedaoipndti.'\ Observe the incoherence 
of the things here joined together ; making a view ejcr* 
imgitish, and extmguish seeds. 

A& metaphors ought never to be mixed, wo they should 
not be crowded together on the same bbject ; lor the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through many dilferetit 
views of the same objectr presented in quick succession. 
. The last rule concerning metaphors, is, that. they fbenta 
^ £oofarpurstt€d» If the resemblance, on which the figure 
is founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon growft 
weary of thisr stretch (^&ncy ; and we renderour discourse 
obscure* This is called straining a metafihor, , Authore 
of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run into thia 
exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure 
that pleases them» they are loth to part with it, and fre» 
quently continue it so long; as to become tedious and in- 
tricate. We may observe, for instance, how theibllowing^ 
metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabpnds ; all outward bound, 
*Midst sands^ and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plea- 
sure ; 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and better missM than gain'd:. 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, ' 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 
Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst. 
By fond indulgence but inflamM the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired« 

An Alkgory may be regarded as a metaphor continued; 
since it is the representation of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. >¥e 
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may take from ^ Senpturea a very fine example of an 
allegory, iti the SOtii^salm ; wlieretbe .people of Israel are 
ftpreaenud under the image of a* vine : und the figure 
is earned throtiisshotit with great esractness and b^uty. 
^ Ttaott tent brought a ripe out of Egypt : thou haat caal 
out tile heathen and planted it*- Thou iirepavedat ni^A 
before Jt $ and didst cause it to take deep root» and it fiU- 
nA the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it t and the boughs thereof were like the goodly ced^^ro^* 
^e sent out her boughs into the sea» and he^ branches in- 
to the river; Why hast thou broken dowQ j^rhedgea^ ao 
that Ul they which pass by the way do pluck her! Tbie 
bcNir out of thfi^ wood doth waste it^ and the wild bt^ast of 
Ibe field doth devour it« Return, we beseech thee, O God 
of Hosts, look down fW>m heaven, and heboid, and visit 
€his vine t" See also Esekiel, xvii. 22*^2^. 

The first|and pnndpal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, iS) that thejfigurmiwi and &he literal meaning be mi 
mds:ed iacdnmsteTttty togethen Indeed, ail the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may also be applied to jdlego- 
ries, on account of the affinity they bear to eadi other. 
The onlymatertid dilTerence between them, besides, the 
«ne being short and the other being prolonged, is, that a 
metaphor always esplains itselCby th^ words thatare con- 
nected with if in their proper and natural meaning t as, 
when i say^ ^ Achilles was.a4ioB \** ^^ An able minister is 
the pillar of the state ;'' the " lion?' and the ** pUkr'" are 
sufficiently interpreted by the mention of *' Achilles*' and 
the ^* minister," which I join to them ; but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delhrering instruc- 
tion in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, 
are no other than allegories. By wo^s and actions vl- 
tribated to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions 
of men were figui^ ; and what we call the moral, is th^ 
. uniigured sense or meaaing of the ailcf^y « 
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A Companaon or ^imile^ is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is exfiresged infonn^ and generally pur- 
sued more fuUy than the nature of a metaphor admits ; 
as when it is said, ^' The actions of pnncea.are like those 
great rivers, the coui*se of which every one beholds, but 
their springs have been seen by few.*' " As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
^ about his people.'' '^ Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell, together. in unity ! It is like th^ 
precious ointn[ient ; &c. and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantat^ of this figure arises from the illustra- 
tion which the simile employed gives to the principal ob- 
ject ; from^the clearer view which it presents ; or the 
more strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
author is explaining the distinction bet^'ecn the powers 
of sense and imagination in the human mind, ^f As 
•wax,** says he, " would not be adequate to the purpose 
' bf signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as 
to receive the impression, the same holds of the soul 
with respect to sense and imagination. Sense is its re- 
ceptive power ; imagination, its retentive. Haiit sense 
without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as 
water, where, though all impressions are instantly made, ^ 
yet as soon as they are made, they are instantly lost.'* 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is 
concerned much nwre than the fancy : and therefore the 
rules to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they 
be clear, and that they be useful ; that they tend to 
render our conception of the principal object more 
disthict ; and that they do not lead our view aside, and 
bewilder it with any false light. We should always re- 
member that similes are not arguments. However apt 
they may be, they do no more than explain the writer's 
sentiments^. they do not prove them to be founded on 
truth. V. , 

ConoparisoHs ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which ai^ too faUit and remote* For these, in place of 
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asftidtln^, strain the mind ta comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be ob- 
served, that a eomparison which, in the principal clr* 
camstances, carries a sufBciently^ near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed t«Jo for. NoihA 
ing is more opposite to the design of this figure, than to 
hunt after a great .number of coincidences in minute 
points, merely to show how far the writer's ingenuity can 
Btretcli the resemblance* 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified. When we say : "They read Milton," the 
cause is put instead of the effect ; meaning ^' Milton^ 
works." On the other hand, when it is said, ** Gray 
hairs should be respected,'' we put the efiect for tb« 
cause, meaning by " gray hairs," old age, " The kettle 
boils*" is a phrase where the name of th& container ift 
substituted for that of tlie thing contained. /^ To assume 
the sceptre*' is a common expression for entering on 
rayal authority; the sign being put for t^e thing 
signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a geniia ; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is 
*put for the precise object meant ; the figure is then cal- 
led a Synecdoche or Comprehension. It is very common, 
for instance, to describe a whole object by some rcr 
markable part of it : as when we say : '< A fleet of twenty 
sail^** in the place of " ahi/is 5" when we use the " head'^ 
iov \^\^^^ fiermn^** the "wovm'* for the "^ea.'* In like 
manner, an attribute may be put for a subject : as, 
" Youth"^for the*^yomig,^* the '^ deep" for the "sea;'* 
and sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Persomjkation or Pro9ofioficeiai is that figure by -which 
We attribute life and action to inanimate objects. Thfe 
use of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is 
ii wbnderful proneness in human nature, under emotion, 
to animate aU objects. When we say, "4he ground 
thirsts for rain," or, " the earth smiles with plenty ;'^ 
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when we speak of/* ambition's being reatlem^'* or, "a 
disease's being decdtfuli'* such expressions show th^ 
&ciUty with which the mind can accommodate the pix>- 
perties of living creatures to things that are inanimatei 
or to abstract conceptions of its own forming* The fol- 
lowing are striking examples, from the Scriptures: 
" When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Judah, 
from a people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and 
fled: Jordan was driven back ! The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills like lambs. What ailed 
thee, O thou sea! that thou fleddest? Thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back? Ye mountains, that ye 
skipped like rams \ and ye^little hills, like lambs ? Trem- 
ble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the pre- 
sence of the God of Jacob." 

** The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.*' 

Afiostrofihe is a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing ; as, " Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy 
sting ? O gf ave ! where is thy victory ?*' 

The following is an instance of personification and 
apostrophe united : " O thou sword of the Lord \ how 
long will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thysoJf up into thy 
scabbard, rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing 
the Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and 
against the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it.'* 
See also an extraordinary example of these figures, in 
the 14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th 
verse, where the prophet describes the fall of the Assyri- 
an empire. 

The next figure in order, is Jntlt/iesis* Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the 
effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in 
the stronger light. White, for instance, never appears 
so bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both 
are viewed together. An author,, in his defence of a 
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friend against the charge of murder, cxpressefe himself 
thus ; '* Can you believe that the person whom he scru- 
pled to slay, when he might have done so with full justice, 
in a convenient place, at a proper time, with secure im- 
punity ; he made no v^ruple to murder against justice, 
in an uniavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and 
at the risk of capital condemnation ?" 
The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho* deep, yet clew ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

<' If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires/' 

" If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich/' 

A maxim, or moral saying, vei7 properly receives the 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is sup- 
posed to be the-fruit of meditation, and because it is de- 
signed to be eng^ven on the memory, which recalb it 
moi'e easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
But where such sentences frequently succeed each other ; 
' where this becomes an author's ^vourite and prevailing 
manner of expressing himself, his style appears too 
much studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression 
of an author attending more to his manner of saying 
things, than to the things themselves. 

* Interrqgathn. The unligured , litei^l use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a question ; but when men are strongly 
moved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put in the foim of a question, 
expressing thereby th^ strongest confidence of the truth 
of their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Eidaam ex- 
' pressed himself to Balak. <' The Lord is not a man that 
he should lie, neither the son of man that he should re- 
pent Hath he said it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he. 
spoken it ? and shall he not make it good i" 
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Exchmatixm are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. " Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesechi that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar I" Psalms. 

<* O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that 1 might weep day and night, for the 
slain of the daughter of my people I O that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging-place of way-faring men V Jeremiad. 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, is 
what writers call Ah^fication or Climax. It consists in 
heightening all the circumstances of an object or action, 
which we desire to place in a strong light. We shall 
give an instance from the charge of a judge to the jury, 
in the case of a womao accused of murdering her own 
child. *^ Gentlemen, if one • man had any how slain 
another ; if an adversary had killed his oppeser, or a 
wmnaa occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these 
criminals* would have been capitally punished by the^, 
CoaDeliaa laW ; but if this guiltless infant, that could , 
make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse,, 
w^a^Hunishment would not then the mother have de^ 
manded i With what cries and exclamations would she 
liave stunned your ears ! What shall we say then, when 
a woman, guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder 
of her innocent child, bath comprised all those misdeeds 
in one single crime ? a crime, in its own nature, detesta- 
ble ; in a woman^ prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; 
and perpetrated against one whose age called for com- 
passion, whose near relation claimed affection, and whose 
innocence deserved the highest favour." 

We have now finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been con- 
sidered, under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Pre- 
cision ; and the latter, under those of Clearness, Unity, 
Strength, and the proper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which have been le- 
£e 
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commended, may appeer minute^, ^et their eS^t upon 
writing and style,; is mMCb gi^t^r tfe«in..ewgbt> ^tfiijit, 
be imagined. A sentiment whjcfa^Js ^^pre$^d in sif^mr 
rate language, and in a period,, clearly? :.ti^atly».dand.weU 
arranged, makea always a.^ronger impression on the 
mind, than one that is expr^sed iqaficufatdy, QC iaa 
feeble or embarrassed manner*. Eyei^- one feels this 
upon a comparison : and if the e^Tect. jx^. ^epsible in. one 
sentence, how much more in a wbote discourse, or com- 
position that is made up of suchjBentenQBi^i; . / . .. 

The fundamental rute for writing wJlbfaocitracy, Jmd 
into which all others might be. regolM»d^ ondoubledly is, 
to communicate^ in corrccf lon^uqge^.fmd, inrffit^cicareHitrnd 
moat natural order^ the i^^iu w/iich itftm^an tn fran^ftoK 
into the minds i^ othcTM* . Such 9. seleotipjfl lOid^anange- 
ment of words, asdomos.t ju^tiqe to ibe senae^ and. ex* 
press it to most advantage make an agreeal^e ^ndsMrong 
impression. Tq these points have, tended.all Jtbe txAsa ' 
which have been given* Dkl weialway§ >tl3ink cleajdf, 
and were we, at the aametimer -fuUy.tau^stersji^itelaar 
guage in which we; write, Jthere would oe occasionior. few 
rules. . Our sentences would then,.«f cQttjnse; acquineail 
those properties of clearness, ,urii,ty,^ strei|g;ih,.8nd.aQca- 
racy, which have been.recpmmiendcd.... Por-iye may. rest 
assured, that Vheneji^r we^expreas oiirselvesill, 'ibesides 
the mismanagement of iaqguajge, .there hi Sctv. the moat 
/part, some mistake JQ our manner of cp)D^eiving:this ?ub; 
ject. £mbaruassed, obscure, and feeble s^tence%jare 
generally, if not always,. the result :of. embarrassed,. ob^ 
scure, and feeble thought. . Thought and .expresaon act 
and react upon each other. The understjan^gand 
language have a strict connexion ; f^nd they who ai€ 
learning to compose and arrange their sentences with 
accuracy and order, are learning, at the same time^ to 
i/ank with accuracy and order i a. consideration jwhich 
a/o72^ will recompense the student, for his attention -to 
this branch of literature. 



CONCLUSION. 

»* The ComfMlerof these elements of the English lan- 
guage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design oT his work, to make a short address 
to the young persons engaged in the study of it, respect- 
ing their foture walks in the paths of literature, and the 
chief purpose to which they .should apply their acquis!- 
tions. ■ ' 

In forming this Grammar, and the volume of Exercises 
connected with it, the author was influenced by a desire 
to ^cllitate your progress in learning, and, at the same 
time^ to impress on your minds principles of** piety and 
virtue. He wished also to assist, in some degree, the 
labours of those who are cultivating your understandings, 
^d providing for you a fund of rational and useful em- 
ployment; an employment calculated to eisclude those 
fiivblous pursuits, an9 tliat love of ease and sensual 
{Measure, whlth enfeeble knd corrupt the minds of many 
Inconsiderate youth, add render them useless to society. 

.Without your own best exertions, the concern of others 
fop yduj* welfefe, will fee of little avail : with them, you 
inay feirly promise yourselves suqcess. The writer of 
this address, therefore, recommends to youj an earnest 
to^peration with the endeavours of your friends to pro^ 
mote your improvement and happiness! He hopes that, 
whatever rinay be your attainments, you will not rest 
satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish 
or contracted application of them. ,When they advance 
only the interesu of this stage ^of being, and look not 
beyond the j^resent transient scene, their infiaence iscir- 
fcumscribpd withiri a very narrow sphere. The great 
feqsincss^ of tliJs life is to prepare, and qualify us, for the 
enjoyment of a beitei^, by ciilttvatitag a pure and humble 
state. of mind, and cherishing habits of piety towards 
God,\and benevolence to men.. Every thing that pro- 
motes or petards this important work, is of great mo- 
ment to you, and claims your first and most serious 
attention. 
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If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an ad vancemeni 
in knowledge^ arc found, to strengthen and enlat^e ycrft 
minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures) apd to dispoae 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, 
they produce excellent effeels ; which, with your beat 
endeavours to inaprove them, and the Divine ble^iii^ ' 
superadded, will not fail to render you, not only wise and.. 
good yourselves, but also the happy instruments of dtfiTu- 
sing wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. I^hus 
improved, your acquisitions become handmaids to virtue j 
and they may eventually serve to increase the revi^ards, 
which the supreme Being has promised to faithful and 
well-directed exertions, for the promotion of truth and 
goodness amongst men* 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and 
the tendency of these attainmems ; if you grow vain oF 
your real or imaginary distinctions, and regard with cdn- 
tempt, the virtuous, unlettered mind; if you suffer your* 
selves to be absorbed in over-curious or trifling specula- 
tions ; if your heart and principles be debased and 
poisoned, by the influence of corrupting and pernicious 
books, for which no elegance of composition can make 
amends ; if you spend so much of your time in literary- 
engagements, as to make them interfere with higher 
occupations, and lead you to forget, that pious and bene- 
volent action is the great end of your being : if such be 
the unhappy misapplication of your acquisitions and ad- 
vantages, — ^instead of becoming a blessing to you, they 
will prove the occasion of greater condemnation ; and, in 
the hour of serious thought, they may excite the painful 
reflections, — ^that it would have been better for you, to . 
have remained illiterate and unaspiring; to have been 
confined to the humblest walfcs of life ; and to have been 
t\€n hewers of wood and drawers of water all your days. 
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Recomtncndationa ofthta nvorkj the Abridged Grammar^ the 
Exercises and Key, 

^Mv, Murray's Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the 
Exmises, form altogether, by far, the most complete 
and judicious u^alysis of the English language, that has 
hifiierto been published. The rules for composition are 
excellent ; the examples are selected with taste a^nd 
judgement ; and the execution of the whole displays an 
unusual degree of critical acuteness and sagacity." 

Annual Review^ 1802. 

^\ Mr. Murray's English Grammar, English Exercises^ 
and Abridgment of the Grammar, claim our attention^ 
on account of their being composed on the principle we . 
have so frequently recommended, of combining religious 
and moral improvement with the elements of scientific 
knowledge. But as it is not a part of our plan, to enter 
into a particular examination of works of this nature, we 
shall only say, that they have long been in high estima- 
titon.** 

" The late learned Dr. Blair gave his opinion of them 
in' the following terms : — Mr. Lindley Murray's Gram- 
mar, with the Exercises and the Key ' in a separate vo- 

* lume, I esteem as a most excellent performance. I 

* think it superior to any work of that nature we have yet 
^ had ; and am persuaded that it is, by much, the best 
< Gramniarof the English language extant. OnSyntaxy 

* in particular, he. has shown . a wonderful degree of 

* acuteness and precision, in ascertaib'mg the propriety 

* of language, and in rectifying the numberless errors" 

* vvhich writers are apt to commit, Most useful these 

* books must certainly be to all who are applying them- 

* selves to the arts of composition.' " 

*^ Gttardian of Educationy Jtdy^ ISO o, 

".This Grammar is a publication of tnxich merit, and 
fully answers the professions in the title*- The Jfifiendix 
contains some of the best rules for writing elegantly, 
and with propriety/ that we recollect to have seen." 

Monthly Review^ July, 1796, 

" We have been much pleased with the penisal of Mr. 
Murray's '< English Exercises." They occupy,- with 
distinguished excellence^ a most important place m the 
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science of the English language; and^ aft such) we can 
warmly rccpmn^end them to jtbe.teacherSiDf achoolt^^ as 
yrell^ as to all those who are deurousjof attaining correctly 
uess and precision ia their najtive tongii#«" . 

.. Monthly Remepjtf^ Juhfy 17^7 • 

** This book (English Exercises) has bedn accidentally 
mislaid : but we willingly repeat the praise we formerly 
gave the author for his English Grammar. There is 
great judgment shown in these Exercises ; and» what is 
no common ncx^rit) the greatest perspicuity in theadapta^ 
tion of the examples to the several rules." 

BriiM Critic^ JVavtmber^ 1 79^ 

** These Exercises are in general well calculated to 
promote the purpose of information, pot only with re- 
gard to orthography and punctuation, but aTso in point 
of phraseology, syntax, and precise ijerspicuity of com- 
position.** ^ 'Critical BUrutew J October, 1797^ 

.** The very general approbation, which this gramn^r 
has re)bef^ from the public, is sti£&cientl$r indicative of 
ita merits : and we have much pleasure in confirniln'g the 
flecisbn of the public, respecting its superiority overall 
•Iber English ^rammai^. ' We recjdest the author US 
eantinue hSs exertions for the instruction of ttie /rising 
gencnition/'^ CHHceU 'Iievteiif,\^une{\!b67: 

*^The materlaUof this Grammar h^ye been ^^ai^fuUji 
-and j\idiciously selected ; itsarrangepentis distinct^ a^d- 
well adetptecj to the purpose of instruction^* apd its express 
sioh IS simply, perspicuous? and accurate* Tht ^Jtfiendw 
contains a great variety of useful ipstmctionsx)n f urityt 
propriety, precision^ perspicuity^ strength /and eleganee 
oTlan^uage." 

<rXhe examples contained in Mr» Murray's ^< English 
Exerclsjbsj**' are selected with great Judgment^ alidare 
^ery happily adaptecfto the purpose of correcting cdm- 
jwon 'ferrors in writiiig and speaking/* , • 

' " -Analytical Rem^,\7^6y\797. 

'^ The principle upon which all th^^R^^^^^^op^Mi^i^ 
j^lurrayj for the iristjoij^^^ tJbe^ing g^p^^Uon> ar« 
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fimDded) i& sfidi^ as |^i^s MiQ an tinqobitiOtiBble cUIih to 
pubiic proteetioii. ' The roan who blends religion aiid 
nlopals mtik the elements of dcientific knowledge^ renders 
an eminent service. tO' society : and wfaeiv ability of eKe« 
cutibn is added to excellence of design, as in the present 
caae^ the piaim becomes irresistible.'.'. 

jjbui^JQCobin RexnevffJianuary^ ldO'4» 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar, as well as his other publi- 
catTons, has received the uniform approbation of literary 
characters arid^ journalists. We do not hesitate warmly 
to recommend them to the instructers of youth in every 
part of tlie Uhited States, as eminently conducive to 
pare morality and religion, and to the acquisition of^a. 
correct and elegant style. They deserve to take jplace <Jf , 
^i other works of the same kind which are how used in 
our schools." ^ 

The American Hevievf and Literary Joumaij for 
July^ Augiat^ and SefUember^ 1801. 

<^ Mr. Lindley Murray's grammar of the English ton- 
gue^ has grown into high repute* The demand for it is 
so frequent, that already a ninth edition is published. 
This contains many corrections and additions, by which 
it is greatly improved, as well as somewhat enlarged. In 
Great Britain, the sale and circulation are uncommonly 
rapid andextensive. And as a proof of the good opinion 
entertained of it in America, the professors of the col- 
leges at New-York, at Princetown, and at New-Haven, 
haise adopted it as an elementary book of instruction, in 
their respective seminaries. A work so well calculated 
to be usefnl and popular ; so judiciously arranged ; and 
executed with so much taste and critical skill; well 
deserves to be put into the hands of every person who 
studies the language which it is intended to elucidate." 
Medical tatd Literary Refiodtory^ for May^ Jtme^ and 
July^ 1 804, published at Aw- York. 

^' Our sentiments, with regard to the omission or m- 
sertion of the relative pronoun, are exactly stated by Mr. 
Lindley Murray, the ingenious author of the best Eng- 
lish Grammar, beyond all comparison, that has yet ap- 
peared.'* Imperial Rcvievfy Se/itember, 1805. 
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'* We have to close our avowel of , the pleasure, with 
which we have read this excellent work, (the Gramnaar,) 
by expressing our entire approbation of the author's 
,4fifiendix ; which will enable the student to make a pro- 
per use, in composition, of the instructions dispersed 
through the grammar. It concludes with a serious and 
affectionate exhortation to youth ; -which manifests the 
purity and dignity of the author's principles, as the gene- 
ral execution of his work demonstrates his talents and 
research. . We rejoice that it has attained to so extensive 
a circulation : and we earnestly recommend it to all, who 
are desirous of acquiring a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the English language ; but more especially 
to those who are engaged in the grammatical instruction 
of youth ; as we have no doubt that they will derive from 
it the most valuable assistance to their labours/' 

Eclectic BervieWi Sefitanbery 1805. 
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